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PREFACE 


This survey was prepared by the ECE secretariat. A major contribution was 
made by the Division of Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat in Geneva, 
particularly to chapter VII, and WHO and the International Labour Office were 
helpful in supplying some statistical data from their records. Some country projec- 
tions and the two theoretical variants shown in chapter VII were prepared by the 
Population Division of the United Nations Secretariat. The project was financially 
assisted by the United Nations Fund for Population Activities. 


A summary paper, incorporating the main findings of the full survey, was 
made available to the participants in the Consultations in Europe on the World 
Population Conference, 1974, held at Geneva from 29 May to 1 June 1974, and 
was subsequently submitted to the 1974 World Population Conference as a back- 
ground document. The present publication contains the final text of Post-war 
demographic trends in Europe and the outlook until the year 2000 and should be 
looked upon as an ECE contribution to World Population Year. It was considered, 
in draft form, at the Post-World Population Conference Consultation among ECE 
countries, held at Geneva from 7 to 11 July 1975. 


The reader’s attention is drawn to another demographic study prepared by the 
ECE secretariat, also in co-operation with the Division of Social Affairs, to be 
issued almost simultaneously by the Department of Economic and Social Affairs of 
the United Nations Secretariat in the Population Studies series, under the title: 
Fertility and Family Planning in Europe around 1970: A Comparative Study of 
12 National Surveys. Some of the relevant findings of this comparative study have 
been incorporated in chapter V of the present survey. 


The data which relate to the Federal Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic include the relevant data relating to Berlin. This is without 
prejudice to any question of status which may be involved. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


Europe, which has pioneered much of the modern 
ега’з most profound transformations in demographic 
behaviour, shows numerous signs of again breaking new 
ground. The population of its eastern, northern, western 
and southern regions combined should move close to 
the half-billion mark within a decade, under the momen- 
tum of present trends, while the population of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is likely to expand beyond 
its present quarter-billion level. Simultaneously, while 
these numbers have gone far beyond the levels of only a 
few decades ago, they have receded quite substantially 
relative to other continents. Europe’s population growth 
rate is no more than about one-third of the global rate, 
a gap without precedent for centuries at least. Moreover, 
the gap is steadily widening, not only for Europe as a 
whole, but for all parts of the region, as both mortality 
and fertility everywhere on the continent have converged 
in unprecedented fashion. Europe today is more homo- 
geneous in regional vital rate patterns than ever before 
in its recorded history, and the forces encouraging grow- 
ing similarities appear far more potent than those making 
for differentiation. With mortality currently at a point 
where most national life expectancies are within a 70-year 
to 75-year interval and showing no major trends, while 
fertility is predominantly tending towards replacement 
or lower levels with few signs of reversal, Europe as a 
whole could approach near-zero natural increase of popu- 
lation in about a demographic generation from the pres- 
ent. Such situations have been extremely rare anywhere 
on the globe, even in any individual country, under low 
mortality conditions. For a multinational agglomeration, 
population stagnation—if it came to pass—would be 
unique. 


Other associated shifts of considerable economic and 
social significance are under way or seem to be increas- 
ingly probable. The future age distribution will be deter- 
mined in part by trends in future fertility, but several 
aspects of future age structure have already been deter- 
mined by past vital events. Thus it now seems certain 
that the young population of school age will be stationary 
or will show a slight decline over at least the next 15 years 
or so; that the population of age to enter the work forces 
(15-19 years) will show only a modest increase over the 
next 20 years and, on the basis of currently available 
evidence, may be only marginally above 1970 levels by 
the end of the century; that while total populations of 
working age (15-59 years) seem likely to rise by some 
20 per cent by the end of the century, the average age of 
the work forces will be rising; and that the fastest grow- 
ing sector of Europe’s population will be that aged 60 
and over, with an increase by about one-quarter by the 


year 2000. Moreover, within this last group the greatest 
increase of some 50 per cent will be among the really old 
(aged 75 and over). 


Since the Second World War there have been, as is 
traditionally the case, extensive movements of Europeans 
overseas, but the most dramatic change in migratory 
streams has been the intra-continental drifts from south 
to north which have turned western Europe from a tra- 
ditionally sending area into one of substantial net immi- 
gration. The relocations of people displaced by war, 
extensive movement overseas and massive intra-conti- 
nental shifts have, in total, been on a scale that ranks 
with the great waves of redistribution from antiquity to 
the Middle Ages. They can also be viewed as an exten- 
sion internationally within Europe of the national trends 
towards urbanization, because much of the intra-conti- 
nental drift has been essentially from the non-metropoli- 
tan areas of the less industrialized countries to the great 
industrial and urban centres of Europe’s more highly 
industrialized countries. 


Major changes have also occurred in the structure of 
the family and in patterns of family formation. In areas 
of traditionally young marriages, such as eastern and 
southern Europe, there has been a tendency towards 
some increase in the ages at first marriage. Areas of 
traditionally higher average age, such as western and 
northern Europe, have experienced major changes 
towards younger marriages, with much higher pro- 
portions of men and women marrying. Herein lies a 
major explanation of the baby boom of the 1950s, but 
when corrected for this factor the marital fertility pat- 
terns of Europe have almost all tended to move down- 
wards. This downward trend in marital fertility has been 
particularly marked over the past decade, to bring an 
increasing number of countries close to, and even below 
replacement levels. These recent trends are being accom- 
panied in some countries by further major changes in 
attitudes towards divorce, remarriage and even the de 
jure status of marriage itself which have major socio- 
logical implications. In summary, the patterns of mar- 
riage and family building are still in a state of change, 
but through all seem to be running adjustments which 
yield a completed family size averaging around two 
children per couple. 


These general themes are among the conclusions or 
leading speculations suggested by the present study of 
Europe’s population trends between approximately the 
end of the Second World War and the end of the century. 
Conceived partly as a contribution by ECE to World 
Population Year, the study forms part of a series of 


inter-related research projects being implemented by the 
ECE secretariat. A comparative analysis of fertility 
behaviour, attitudes and expectations in a dozen coun- 
tries, mainly European, is due to appear at about the 
same time as the present study.’ Internal migration is 
part of a third project which is focused on population 
redistribution. It is therefore not examined below except 
as reflected in post-war series of locality size distributions. 
Nor does this study focus directly on the socio-economic 
consequence of Europe’s population change; this is 
clearly a separate research undertaking. The present 
study aims to provide the essential demographic back- 
ground for such investigations. 


Throughout the present survey, the comparisons made 
extend in several directions: between regions and coun- 
tries at a given point or interval of time, between suc- 
cessive time periods within areas, between recent patterns 
and those suggested by longer-run perspectives and, at 
times, between Europe and other continents. The 
regional grouping of countries into four broad aggre- 
gations in addition to the USSR follows as a rule standard 
procedures employed in United Nations statistical and 
demographic publications.” 


Chapter II, which follows, takes up population size, 
growth, sex-age structure and locality-size distribution 
since 1950, after reviewing some main trends during the 
period 1900-1950. Chapter Ш, on mortality, focuses on 
recent trends and current levels, international differences 
within and between regions, age-specific patterns, sex- 
differentials, cause-of-death determinants and prospects 
for future change. Again these are set against the per- 
spective of longer-term trends and patterns, particularly 
since about 1945. Chapter IV is concerned with nup- 
tiality and uses both census sources of information on 
marital status and flow-type data on total and first mar- 
парез, remarriages, widowhood and divorce. Real 
cohort information, in addition to period measures, is 
used to examine family formation, marital dissolution 
and marriage-age patterns, and this last factor is further 
explored in terms of socio-economic differentials, a topic 
rarely documented in depth in the literature. Chapter V, 
on fertility, discusses recent trends and current prospects, 
with special emphasis on the role of changing sex-age 
composition, nuptiality, childbearing rates within mar- 
riage, illegitimacy and spacing patterns. Fertility differ- 


1 See Fertility and Family Planning in Europe around 1970: A 
Comparative Study of 12 National Surveys (forthcoming in the 
United Nations Population Studies series). 


2 See, for example, Demographic Yearbook 1972 (United Nations 
publication, Sales No. E/F.73.XIII.1) р. 25, for the full list of 
areas by region. Most of the regional and national tables in the 
ere survey include 23 or 24 largest populations only, specifi- 
cally: 

Eastern Europe: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Demo- 

cratic Republic, Hungary, Poland and Romania; 

Northern Europe: Denmark, Finland, Ireland, Norway, Sweden 

and the United Kingdom; 

Western Europe: Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 

of Germany, Netherlands and Switzerland: 

Southern Europe: Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain and Yugoslavia 

(plus Albania where available). 

In addition to these four regions, the survey covers also the 

USSR. 
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entials by socio-economic categories, the nature and pre- 
valence of birth limitation practices and likely directions 
for future change, are subjects also singled out for atten- 
tion. International migration, the subject of chapter VI, 
is considered from the viewpoints of historical back- 
ground during the first half of the century, followed by 
more detailed analysis of the 1950-1970 period with 
regard to size and changes of main migration streams 
among Europe’s individual regions and countries, move- 
ments between Europe and other continents, and the 
probable impact of post-war migration on population 
size, growth, natural increase and sex-age structure in 
the main sending and receiving areas. Chapter VII, 
which deals with national and regional population pro- 
jections to the year 2000, summarizes data prepared as 
a rule by individual countries and, in some cases, sub- 
mitted directly to the ECE secretariat for purposes of 
this study. Special consideration has been given to inter- 
national similarities and differences in forecasting assump- 
tions, in addition to the numerical results as such. Sec- 
tion D of chapter VII provides two illustrative, longer- 
term projections prepared by the United Nations Sec- 
retariat. One assumes almost instantaneous movement 
of fertility to just below replacement levels (GRR = 1.000) 
in all regions of Europe, while the other assumes a level 
which is uniformly far below replacement. Such projec- 
tions can be used to expose some major demographic 
consequences of the rapid fertility declines recently 
observed in various parts of the continent. Levels of 
fertility around replacement are already found in a num- 
ber of areas. The below-replacement variant suggests 
levels that would soon be reached if contemporary trends 
continued for only a few more years. By carrying these 
theoretical projections forward for some 60 years they 
illustrate the changes in sex-age structure that would 
occur as stable situations are approached. Section E of 
chapter VII summarizes findings and comments upon 
some of the main prospects in the decades ahead. 


Although the present survey does not deal with non- 
demographic implications or policy, these are often close 
to the surface of Europe’s main demographic facts. 
International attention to the population problems of 
the developing regions (Latin America, Asia and Africa) 
has tended to blunt concern over the important, if very 
different, challenges posed by the major demographic 
changes now taking place in many higher-income parts 
of the world. The sharp rise in European levels of old- 
age dependency to be expected in the coming decades, 
reinforced by the effects of post-war fertility declines on 
future labour forces, raises new economic and social 
problems of great complexity and significance for the 
next quarter-century and beyond. The linkage between 
current fertility trends and future work force trends 
could make many of Europe’s recent labour shortages 
appear mild in comparison with the ones to come, as 
the appearance of low fertility almost everywhere in 
recent years cuts back labour-force potential in areas of 
previous high fertility. Distribution and re-distribution 
of population, internally as well as internationally, will 
have central implications for industrial location, needs 
for urban and non-urban infrastructure, human resource 
development, health and welfare programmes, and indeed 
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for most dimensions of the quality of life itself. Trends 
and patterns of mortality, in which both major past and 
likely future changes with regard to probable magnitudes 
of age incidence, causal elements and future prospects 
have too often been inadequately analysed, are also 
likely to have considerable social and economic impli- 
cations for the future, whether past trends towards 


increased longevity continue or are halted, or are even 
reversed. 


The list of major consequences of the fluid demographic 


_ Situations now prevailing т Europe could easily be 


extended. Neither the social observer concerned with 
understanding Europe’s future, nor the policy-maker 
seeking to influence it, can afford to ignore the general 
lesson that the main facts summarized in the following 
chapters are central elements in the evolving political, 
social and economic fabric of the continent as a whole 
and of all of its parts. 


Chapter II 


POPULATION SIZE, GROWTH AND STRUCTURE, 1950-1970 


A. Background (1900-1950) 


Europe.had a population of almost 300 million in 1900, 
or about double the number in 1800.1 About one-fifth 
of the total was in northern Europe and one-third in the 
western region, both of which had embarked in the 
nineteenth century upon the first multi-national trans- 
formations in the world’s history from high to low birth 
and death rates. The remaining half of the continent’s 
population was almost evenly divided between eastern 
and southern Europe, with most countries still some 
decades away from achieving correspondingly sustained 
downtrends in their vital rates.” 


In both of the more developed regions average birth 
rates were below 30 per 1,000 by 1900 and were falling 
rapidly. Death rates, also plummeting in unprecedented 
manner, had pierced and generally gone far below the 
20 per 1,000 mark. Although national vital rates still 
differed substantially within each region, neither the 
direction of future changes nor their sustained momen- 
tum were in doubt any longer.* In contrast, every east- 


1 The 100-year annual rate of change therefore came to about 
0.65 per cent, an average of the 0.6 and 0.7 per cent rates estimated 
respectively for the first and second half-centuries. See J. D. Durand, 
“The modern expansion of world population’, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, vol. Ш, No. 3 (1967). 


2 As used throughout this chapter, ‘“‘Europe”’ is taken to include 
four major regions—the east, north, west and south—outside the 
USSR, which is discussed separately. See foot-note 2 of chapter | 
for a list of the larger (1 million or over) populations in each region. 
Country references indicate, as nearly as possible, present-boundary 
areas; however, since substantial boundary changes in several 
national areas are not fully documented, some 1900 and 1910 esti- 
mates should be regarded as approximations only. Problems of 
shifting boundaries and data limitations generally were much 
smaller by 1920 than in the first two decades of this century; since 
1950, these problems have essentially disappeared, Albania being 
the major exception. 


3 The highest and lowest national birth rates in the two regions 
combined were both in western Europe, ranging from about 35 per 
1,000 in Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany to not 
much above 20 рег 1,000 in France. Finland and the Netherlands 
were still slightly above 30 per 1,000, while Denmark, Norway, 
England and Wales, Belgium and Switzerland had reached 28 to 
29 per 1,000 levels. 

Crude death rates ranged between probably 20 to 25 per 1,000 
on the high side, in Austria and France, to below 15 per 1,000 in 
most Scandinavian countries. 

For convenient compilations of twentieth-century national birth 
and death rates in Europe, see The Determinants and Consequences 


of Population Trends: New Summary of Findings on Interaction of 


Demographic, Economic and Social Factors, vol. 1, Population 
Studies, No. 50 (United Nations publication, Sales No. 71.XIII.5), 
tables 1V.2, p. 66, and V.3, p. 112. 

Although all crude vital rates, being affected by sex-age compo- 
sition, are subject to distortion in making comparisons, they are 
quite adequate for the particular periods and broad delineations 


ern and southern population for which records are avail-— 
able had a birth rate in 1900 within a range of about 30 | 


to 40 per 1,000 and a death rate between 20 to 30 per 
1,000. 

Much of Europe’s demographic growth in the twen- 
tieth century can be traced to the substantial potential 
for natural increase (births minus deaths) implied т 
these figures. Between 1900 and 1920, despite substantial 
migration overseas and heavy human tolls exacted by 
the First World War and other political conflicts, the 
population of the four regions combined grew by nearly 
10 per cent, or not greatly below Europe’s long-term 
growth rates in the half-century since 1850. Similarly in 
1920-1950, despite further major dampening effects on 
growth from out-migration and high mortality during 
parts of this period, the increase in the continent’s popu- 
lation was 20 per cent, an even higher annual rate of 
change than in 1900-1920 (see tables П.1 and П.2). 


TABLE П.1 
Population size in Europe and the USSR, 1900-1970 


( Millions) 

Year Europe * USSR Ъ 
DOO) а eee ee eee 294 127 
UBS AI CG Jeane ees, О ane Py en cea a 307 150 
NPS One Ak ne eer eet Ce: ows oe 325 155 
О rs SOURS, GPE Ae SESE Oe) в 354 179 
LINDY ео ek eee ae 379 195 
д eee и ee 392 180 
Тб ино rad 425 214 


о Е а 462 243 


Sources: United Nations, World Population Prospects as Assessed т 1963, Popu- 
lation Studies, No. 41 (United Nations publication, Sales No. 66.XIII.2), tables 
A 3.1 and 13.1; Demographic Yearbook 1970 (United Nations publication, Sales No. 
E/F.71.XI11.1); estimates by the ECE secretariat. 

а Excluding the USSR. 


р Estimates in present boundaries 


involved in this section. Birth rates in particular are likely to be 
highly correlated with theoretically superior measures of fertility, 
such as the gross reproduction rates discussed below in the present 
chapter and in chapter У. Comparative death rates, though much 
more vulnerable to distortion, were not dominated by age structure 
until the second half of this century. Certainly, early twentieth- 
century differences in death rates between Europe’s northern and 
western regions on the one hand, and its eastern and southern 
regions on the other, portray the same kind of gulf in mortality 
conditions as are suggested by the more accurate but less readily 
available measures provided by life tables (see chapter ИГ) 
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TABLE IT.2 


Decennial growth rates, in 23 countries, 1900-1910 to 1960-1970 


( Percentages) 

SI ee О ee Е 
и 1900- 1910- 1920- 1930- 940- - - 
egion and country 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 7000 1070 

Е а 
UTOPEaa о с eS 4.4 aye) 8.9 7.1 3.4 8.4 8.7 

East 

СПЕ EU? OD Cae mae ee ee Sal 6.9 11.5 8.1 —6.8 9.5 8.3 
Bulgaria . . А RISB 7 15.9 16.8 18.9 10.6 8.8 8.5 9.0 
О2еспо оао ра 6.9 —0.2 7.6 5.4 —15.8 10.2 es) 
German Democratic Republic ... . fe В Yall 9.1 9.4 —6.2 0.9 
Hun gare о See a aay. Ко Е 11.1 4.4 8.8 73 0.6 7.0 3.4 
adie oro 0 Oe Re a eee 13.5 6.8 —20.7а 18.9 1351 
OMAN aggeine ел. 14.5 11.9 №2 -14.3 10.3 
INGE NG ACUTE oo и 8.5 5.0 4.9 Bei! 6.0 4.5 5.4 
Denmark Зе es ree: 12.5 17.6 9.2 8.2 11.4 7:2 6.7 
Капа ео о ae 12 10.1 Te) 8.4 10.5 9.0 
ап scr Fame: She dk о —2.6 —1.2 —5.7 1.0 0.4 —4.6 0.2 
ОИ ос а = eereae 6.2 И.) 6.5 5.9 9.8 9.7 8.9 
Sweden и нь 75 6.4 4.3 Ball 10.4 6.6 5.9 
Unitedikeinedomys мые бое ею 10.0 3) 4.9 5.1 5.0 Soi 4.9 
WESLCRTEEUPO DCT) ее 2.0 3.8 ТЫ 4.3 8.1 9.9 ПТ 
Austria tots Soe agers ee eee М хе 3.5 0.3 3.4 eA 2.0 
Ве. a ore 10.9 1.7 6.9 2.8 4.1 5.9 4.7 
Germany, Federal Republicof .... vs 7.4 7.4 ТА 14.9 10.9 59 
Парсек ог 5. бе АВ 1.9 —1.1 6.2 0.4 1.0 9.4 8.4 
МЕНА se ran ar 16.4 15.6 12.6 BS) 135 И 
р ef-s wre. Se ee Sas 3 3.4 4.6 4.5 10.9 14.2 10.4 
NOV RGAMOM AOE Fp Bop onan poe 57 8.7 11.8 10.7 5.6 8.2 8.1 
ОО Зея Ва Sots See tae зв 34 26.9 14.9 Dau 10.0 Hei 
tal Veen ele Ste Bees Ga, es, 6.8 6.7 8.9 8.8 6.3 6.5 6.6 
Роса и se) oh eee 9.9 0.7 13.4 Boil 9.2 5.0 5.6 
Spain: yates: Gatien as Cn es DP 6.4 10.6 9.9 8.2 8.7 9.2 
МОРОЗ poe nea ies) os, bein 153 14.4 —0.5 12.6 A?) 
USS Regent о Я peng Se ge 18.1 5 165355) 8.9 —7.7 18.9 13.6 


Sources: United Nations, World Population Prospects as Assessed in 1963, Population Studies, No. 41 (United Nations publication, Sales 
No. 66.XIII.2), table A.3.8, pp. 141-142 for 1920-1960; Demographic Yearbook, various years, estimates by the ECE secretariat. 


® Excluding the USSR. 


Both before and after 1920 the basic keys to popu- 
lation were the same, though the details varied. On the 
one hand, governments (operating in a context of usually 
rising levels of living) could push down mortality sub- 
stantially in all regions during peacetime and not in- 
frequently during war, given rapidly evolving medical 
and sanitary technologies for enhancing death control. 
On the other, birth rates were sufficiently resistant to 
change or at least slow-moving enough to permit sus- 
tained growth under normal circumstances.” 


transition 


4 Emphasis on Europe’s population upsurge during tts 
from high to low vital rates over the past 159 years has 
obscure realization that the rates of such growth have been rela- 
tively Jow, rarely exceeding | to 1.5 per cent annually and far 
below this range on average. In contrast, the more 
continental areas of North America, Oceania and Jarge parts of 
Central and South America showed typ average 


tended to 


recently settled 


Wy much higher 


For Europe as a whole, decennial growth from 1900 
to 1950 was affected by a number of special events with 
major demographic consequences: large-scale emigration 
up to 1913, the First World War, the influenza epidemic 
of 1918-1919, the great depression of the 1930s, and the 
Second World War and genocidal programmes during 
the 1940s. The consequences of these events can be 
traced in the variations in growth rates illustrated in 
table П.2. But Europe had entered the twentieth century 
with a high growth potential: the estimated over-all 


rates during the nineteenth century, explained by both substantial 
in-migration and higher balances of births over deaths. More 
recently, in the regions of Latin America, Asia and Africa, ш which 
the vital transitions have begun since 1900, growth rates have often 
been more than twice the maximum rates ever encountered in 
individual European countries. When regional comparisons are 
made, the differences are just as marked. 
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birth rate was over 30 and the death rate at about 20 per 
1,000 offered considerable scope for sustaining natural 
increase as life expectancies increased. Thus, while the 
special events described above created wide fluctuations 
in decennial growth rates, growth was always positive, 
varying between 3 and 9 per cent (table П.2). 


As some of these special events had particular regional 
implications, the variations within regions fluctuated 
markedly at times from the European decennial averages. 


Moreover, two major demographic patterns were clearly 


discernible at the beginning of the century. Birth rates 
and death rates were distinctly higher in eastern and 
southern Europe (and therefore their growth potential 
was greater) than in northern and western Europe 
(table II.3). The vital rates of each region in table II.3 
must be interpreted with some caution as the accuracy 
of some of the components, especially in eastern and 
southern Europe, may be questioned; but the margins 
of error are probably insufficient to nullify the bimodal 
comparison just made or to change the basic differences 
in total regional growth patterns as given in table П.2. 


A conclusion which follows from a comparison of the _ 


total growth rates of table II.2 and the natural growth 
patterns of table II.3 is that the two major population 
types of northern and western Europe on the one hand, 
and eastern and southern Europe on the other hand did 
not follow consistently growth patterns implied in their 
demographic profiles at the beginning of the century. 


Eastern Europe with probably the highest growth 
potential of all regions in 1900 expanded its growth rate 
rapidly until 1930, then fell back in the next decade and 
suffered a major decline as a result of war and immediate 
post-war events, between 1940 and 1950. Southern 
Europe, the other area of clearly high growth potential 
in 1900, also increased its decennial growth rate until 
1930 as was to be expected, and sustained the rate during 
the war decade. Northern Europe, with far lower birth 
and death rates around 1900, began with a relatively 
high rate and thereafter settled to a fairly steady decen- 
nial growth of around 5 per cent. Theoretically, western 
Europe might have been expected to have followed a 
similar pattern, but in fact its pattern was almost the 


TABLE II.3 


Decennial birth, death and natural increase rates, by region, 1900-1970 


(Weighted averages, per 1,000 population) 


i a ee ЗЕЯ |< ee eae ta! a aT ника ЕЕ па ЕЕ еее 
Eastern Northern Western Southern 
Decade Europe ® Europe © Europe Europe Europe i USSR 
Birth rates 
1900-1909 31.4 38.5 273) 27.4 34.3 47.2 
1910-1919 25.4 32.5 WIS) 19.1 30.1 38.0 
1920-1929 25.1 32.0 19.6 20.4 30.2 40.5 
1930-1939 20.9 25:7 15:7 Ут PIS) 36.0 
1940-1949 20.4 25.0 17.9 17.8 22.4 ee 
1950-1959 19.4 23:9 16.4 17.8 20.8 25.8 
1960-1969 18.2 1/5) 17.4 17.8 19.9 20.0 
Death rates 
1900-1909¢ 199 23.3 Sa 18.5 221 29.5 
1910-1919 20.0 232 14.8 1972 22.4 30.8 
1920-1929 16.0 19.1 12.4 14.6 18.6 25-2 
1930-1939 14.0 15.3 12.0 #32 15.6 19.2 
1940-1949 13.4 13.8 11.8 13.4 14.0 | 
1950-1959 10.7 10.3 11.0 1 10.0 8.6 
1960-1969 10.3 8.7 12 11.0 9.4 14 
Rates of natural increase 

1900-1909 115 15:2 12.2 8.9 11.6 VST, 
1910-1919 5.4 9.3 8.1 —0.1 1-1 7.2 
1920-1929 9.1 129 UP 5.8 11.6 15.3 
1930-1939 6.9 10.4 ЗЫ 3.9 10.3 16.8 
1940-1949 7.0 11.2 6.1 4.4 8.4 
1950-1959 8.7 13.6 5.4 6.6 10.8 17.2 
1960-1969 7.9 8.6 6.2 6.8 10.5 12.6 


ар ОНИ 
Sources: Estimates by the ECE secretariat; vital rates are from Uni i i 
: ited Nations, The Determinants and Con 
of Population Trends: New Summary of Findings on Interaction of Demographic, Economic and Social Factors, vol. 1 Ор Неа 
Studies, No. 50 (United Nations publication, Sales No. 71.XIII.5); population values are from United Nations Demographic 


Yearbook, various years, 
в Excluding the USSR. 
> Excluding the German Democratic Republic. 
с For 1906-1910 


>= 
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reverse of that of northern Europe, with a very low’rate 
initially, rising quite rapidly until 1930, with a check due 
to the fall in fertility during the 1930s, and then, surpris- 
ingly, a sharp upward lift to finish the period with the 
highest growth of all the regions of Europe between 1940 
and 1950 (table П.2). 


The question of the uncertain accuracy of vital data 
between 1900 and 1950 referred to above with respect to 
eastern and southern Europe applies also to the USSR; 
but all available evidence suggests that this area began 
the century with a very high growth potential, as illus- 
trated in the assessed vital rates in table II.3. The sub- 
sequent fluctuations in total growth were far greater in 
the USSR than in any region of Europe, ranging from a 
decennial loss of 8 per cent in 1940-1950 to a maximum 
gain of 18 per cent in 1900-1910. 


The regional contrasts in net migration trends so sug- 
gested for the period 1900-1950 are clearly striking. In 
eastern Europe, net out-migration endured almost 
throughout the entire half century, with particularly 
large movements during 1900-1910 and again during 
1940-1950. Northern Europe showed consistent out- 
migration to 1930, a tendency to in-migration during the 
1930s and thereafter very little change. Western Europe 
began with significant net emigration in 1900-1910, fol- 
lowed by marked net immigration during the wartime 
decade 1910-1920, and substantial further net gains dur- 
ing the decade spanning the Second World War, 1940- 
1950. Southern Europe showed substantial out-migration 
during 1900-1910, as did all three of the other regions, 
but practically no net movements again until after 1940, 
when net emigration again occurred. The net result of 
these often compensatory movements is that Europe 


TABLE II.4 


Distribution of Europe’s population within four broad regions, 1900-1970 


Eastern Northern Western Southern 

Year Total ® Europe Europe Europe Europe 
TOQOD Sr eh ПВ epee. for, 100.0 | 24.4 18.6 327 24.3 
0D See ны а ея: 100.0 24.1 19.3 99 24.7 
ПОР ооо Saga MORO CO ee 100.0 24.2 19.1 92 25.5 
О Е ео 100.0 24.8 18.4 30.7 26.2 
О Rete SOE ее 100.0 25.0 13.0 29.9 27.1 
О ое ЕЕ 100.0 22.6 18.5 ЗЕ? Dale 
POGOe. Bie Sees 100.0 22.8 17.8 81-7 РЫ) 
КО Гы ЕЕ 100.0 22.5 11/55) 32.3 21.7 


Sources: Estimates for 1900 and 1910 by the ECE secretariat; United Nations, World Population Prospects as Assessed 
т 1963, Population Studies, No. 41 (United Nations publication, Sales No. 66.XIII.2), for 1920 and 1960; Demographic 
Yearbook 1970 (United Nations publication, Sales No. E/F.71.XIII.1). 


в Excluding the USSR. 
> Estimates in present boundaries. 


The distribution of Europe’s population by broad 
regions was, however, not greatly changed by these 
variations, as table II.4 indicates. None of the four 
regions experienced a shift of as much as four percentage 
points in its share of the total, either over the 1900-1950 
period as a whole, or within any shorter period. The 
only region with a higher share of the total in 1950 than 
in 1900 was southern Europe. The share in each of 
eastern and northern Europe declined and that of western 
Europe showed little change. 


The regional rates of total population change in 
table П.2, when compared with the rates of natural 
increase in table II.3, further suggest some major pat- 
terns of regional migration, since subtracting the тан 
cated rates of natural increase from those of total growth 
yields approximate net rates of migration.” 


5 Since table П.3 is on a per 1,000 basis, its data can be inter- 
preted as approximating 10-year accumulations of annual рег- 
centage rates of natural increase, hence as being directly comparable 
with the 10-year percentage growth rates of table П.2. Alterna- 


tively, average annual rates of growth and natural increase in 
percentage terms could be obtained by dividing the entries of both 
tables by 10. 


Inconsistencies between tables П.2 and IJ.3 because of rounding 
errors are possible but insignificant. Such possibilities apart, a 
rising share for a region implies an above-average rate of growth 
compared with all regions combined and a falling share indicate: 
a below-average rate. 


However, inconsistencies between tables П.2 and И.З are poss- 
ible for other reasons, notably differences in the periods they docu- 
ment and, above all, variations in accuracy of the data sources 
used (censuses for growth and vital registrations for natural 
increase). Discrepancies between the present section and chapter VI 
may stem from these origins. 

In either source, moreover, since net migration is derived as a 
residual in both discussions, a given percentage error in the measure 
of total population change or of natural increase could result in 
an amplified percentage error of their difference. This ‘vould tend 
to be the case whenever net migration is a small fraction of either 
growth or natural increase. Thus, consider the familiar formula: 
Net Migration = (Change in Population)—(Natural Increase); 
let C denote actual (true) population change, N actual natural 
increase and therefore M = C—N, actual net migration. Suppose 
C is incorrectly measured by an error factor r so that only the 
apparent change С” is observed, where C’ = С (1 - г); similarly 
Ist №’ = N(1 + 5). Then apparent net migration М’ is given by 


M’ = С’—М’ = (С + гС)—(М + 5№); the relative error 15 
И. If actual net migration expressed as а pro 
aay M 8 8 Р Р 

portion of total population change is given by 2“ so that 
№ = С(1—9), the relative error of М can be _ expressed 


(r—s 


С. 1 
+ qs) и. = a (#595). 


The last can now be used to illustrate the effects of relative 
errors in C or N or M. For example, if change is incorrectly 
measured by plus 2 per cent, natural increase by plus 1 per cent and 
net migration is one-fourth of total change, the relative error would 
equal (0.02 —0.01 + 0.0025) x4, or slightly over 4 per cent. Posi- 
tive values for r and q, if associated with negative s, can quickly 
lead to much greater amplifications in the relative error of M. 
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as a whole had significant net rates of emigration 
during only two decades: in 1900-1910, when large-scale 
emigration to the United States of America was a pre- 
dominant element, and again in 1940-1950 with the 
major emphasis on the post-war period after 1945. 


The comparative stability to mid-century of Europe’s 
population distribution among regions despite highly 
variable migration histories stems from the fact that 
dramatic vital revolutions affecting both fertility and 
mortality were the dominant forces. As shown in 
table II.3, birth rates fell by about one-half in eastern 
and southern Europe, one-fourth in the north and one- 
third among western populations. Death rates fell by 
almost one-half in the four regions combined, by over 
one-half in eastern and southern Europe and by about 
one-third in the north and west. 


That these transitions reflect fertility and mortality 
trends as such, rather than mainly the effects of shifting 
age structure on crude birth and death rates, is clearly 
seen from the more refined measures listed in table II.5. 


tation of life at birth in table II.5 clearly distinguish east 
and south from north and west with respect to 1930 
levels and 1930-1950 trends in much the same manner 
as do the crude death rates of table II.3. 


For Europe as a whole, the birth rate fell by well over 
10 per 1,000 between the beginning and the middle of 
this century, despite resurgence of fertility toward the 
end of the period, shortly after the Second World War. 
In itself, such a decline would reduce the growth rate by 
about one percentage point annually. In fact, however, 
since the death rate had also fallen by nearly this amount, 
most of the effect of declining fertility on growth was 
neutralized. The natural increase for Europe as a whole 
of about 9 per 1,000 in the early 1950s was not far from 
what it had been some 30 years earlier, although it was 
about one-quarter below the 1900 figure (table II.3). 


The relative constancy of Europe’s aggregate rate of 
natural increase over the period 1920-1950 cloaks signifi- 
cant differentials in the natural increase among regions 
and variable patterns in trends among their component 


TABLE II.5 


GRRs and expectation of life at birth, by region, selected periods between 1920 and 1970 


(Weighted averages, rates per woman and expectations in years) 


Eastern Northern Western Southern 
Pertod Europe ® Europe Europe Europe Europe 
Gross reproduction rates 
1920-1924... 1.6 2.0 Е 1.2 2.0 
ТО-ТО О 1.2 1.4 1.0 1.0 1.4 
1950-1954 к еее 1.3 №5 1.1 152 1.3 
1965-1970 Sony ees 1.3 ee? 3 13 Е. 
Expectation of life at birth» 
ОЗ ce ee eee 56 50 61 58 Ry) 
LOS OUR М: 65 61 69 67 62 
LOG ORCS. м. 69 68 21 70 68 
о ate 71 70 We ie [0 


Sources: United Nations, World Population Prospects as Assessed in 1963, Population Studies, No. 41 (United Nations 
publication, Sales No, 66.XIII.2), chapter 12, various tables; World Population Prospects as Assessed т 1968, Population 
Studies, No. 53 (United Nations publication, Sales No, 72.XIII.4), table A.2.1; Demographic Yearbook, various years: 


estimates by the ECE secretariat. 
в Excluding the USSR. 
> Combined sexes; dates approximate. 


Between 1920-1924 and 1950-1954, regional averages of 
gross reproduction rates fell by approximately 25, 15, 5 
and 45 per cent in the east, north, west and south, 
respectively.° These compare with declines in birth rates 
of 20, 20, 15 and 30 per cent, in round terms, over the 
corresponding period. Similarly, although death rates 
over time or space are more apt to be distorted than 
birth rates by age differentials, as already noted, and 
were in fact substantially affected by this factor after 
1950, they are valid enough for identifying regional 
rankings of mortality levels and trends before the mid- 
century.’ In particular, the regional measures of expec- 


6 Calculations are based on unrounded estimates in original 
sources. 


? See chapter Ш for a much fuller discussion of this point. 


vital rates. The relative lack of aggregate change for 
Europe as a whole had been an outcome of temporary 
fluctuating movements over time which had accidentally 
hit a peak about 1950. Thus, part of the rise in natural 
increase in three regions between the 1930s and 1940s 
was undoubtedly a temporary reaction to the depression 
of the former decade and subsequent increases up to the 
1950s could be explained as temporary demographic 
reactions, particularly with regard to nuptiality and mari- 
tal fertility, to post-war improvements in economic stan- 
dards of living. No region, indeed no nation on record 
within any region of Europe, gave indications around 
1950 that it was likely to revert in any significant sense 
to the levels of mortality or fertility prevailing at the 
beginning of the century. The demographic evolution of 
the half century, while liable to substantial short-ru 


t-run 


\ 
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deviations under the pressure of special circumstances, 
seemed clearly immune to reversals of basic trend. 


Much the same interpretation appears valid for the 
Soviet Union, despite often significant contrasts with the 
four regions of Europe considered so far. Starting about 
1900 with a far higher birth rate than was recorded for 
any other country in Europe, the ™'SSR experienced a 
drop of nearly 50 per cent in this rate in the next half 
century and by 1950 had become roughly comparable in 
this respect with eastern Europe. Meanwhile, its death 
rate fell by well over two-thirds, easily the largest relative 
decline in any region, thereby enabling the USSR to 
sustain its role by 1950 as probably the fastest growing 
major area. That these massive movements of both 
vital rates had practically offset each other is seen from 
the limited variations in the rate of natural increase over 
most of the 50-year period (although the record is 
obscured by gaps in the data). Within the period, how- 
ever, the fluctuations appear to have been enormous in 
the USSR. The impact of the First World War is sug- 
gested by the phenomenal variations in growth rates 
between 1910-1920 and surrounding decades. While 
accurate figures are not available, the same phenomenon 
undoubtedly occurred again between 1940-1950, when 
there was a marked decrease in population. 


To sum up the half century to 1950, all regions in 
Europe, including the USSR, experienced major long- 
term movements towards reduced mortality and fer- 
tility. Although there have been both numerous and 
sizable short-term fluctuations, no indication from 1900 
until now, and none in prospect today, suggests that a 
return to early-twentieth century patterns is within the 
range of possibilities. Almost surely, therefore, 1900- 
1950 will prove to be the last long-term period in which 
substantial growth of Europe’s population could be 
largely traced to high fertility, whether such a level is 
defined by Europe’s own standards or those of any other 
continent. 


B. Patterns since 1950 


1. Population growth 


Between 1950 and 1970 the combined population of 
Europe’s east, north, west and south grew by over 17 per 
cent, the rates by individual regions being 18, 10, 17 
and 16 per cent, respectively (table П.2). The population 
of the USSR grew at a rate of 33 per cent or almost 
double this average. All regional rates over the 20-year 
period were given an upward lift by the very rapid im- 
provements in mortality after the Second World War. 
In all regions, save in southern Europe, the rates were 
also increased by substantial rises in total period fertility 
which endured in some areas ибо Ве early 1960s. Partly 
because of the further variable volumes of net migration 


8 Quite possibly, the USSR is the only case during this century 
of a European population whose vital rates were comparable with 
those found in most of Latin America, Asia and Africa about 1950. 
Albania might have been in a similar relative position, but for it 
not even crude estimates are available for the early part of the 
century. For crude national birth and death rates in Europe since 
1900, see appendix tables A.V.1 and A.III.2, respectively. 


in addition to changing vital rates, the north experienced ` 
somewhat higher rates of change in the 1960s than in 
the 1950s. Other regions and the USSR showed deceler- 
ating growth during these last two decades, the latter in 
a particularly marked fashion. 


These more recent inequalities in regional growth rates 
continued on the whole the shifts in the regional shares 
of Europe’s total population which were previously exam- 
ined up to 1950. Southern Europe, which had continued 
to gain up to 1950, showed no change at all thereafter up 
to 1970. Western Europe, however, after experiencing a 
falling share during most of the first half of the century, 
saw its relative size rise steadily, in large part because of 
net immigration, to bring it back in 1970 almost to its 
proportion of 1900. Eastern Europe, after a generally 
rising share until 1940, followed by a sharp drop, showed 
no clear trend after 1950. Northern Europe continued 
its predominant pre-1950 tendencies by continuing on a 
downward trend. 


Nationally, the largest decennial growth rates since 
1950 were all during the 1950s, reaching nearly 19 per 
cent in Poland, about 13 to 15 per cent in Romania, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Yugoslavia, and about 10 
to 11 per cent in Czechoslovakia, Finland, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France and Greece. In three 
countries, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia, all 
of which experienced rapid growth during the 1950s, 
there had been an apparent decline (the only such 
recorded) during the period 1940-1950, so that the turn- 
around in the following decade may have been a process 
of demographic recovery from sudden deviations in 
trend. Boundary changes or other sources of statistical 
error may also have affected the apparent trends in one 
or more of these instances. Most of the countries of this 
group, it is further worth noting, recorded considerable 
deceleration of growth rates during the 1960s, although 
there were exceptions, for example Finland and Yugo- 
slavia. 


The 1950s also witnessed the only decennial declines 
in any national population of Europe during either of 
the post-war decades. These were in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and Ireland, both of which experienced 
considerably greater out-migration during the 1950s than 
in the 1960s, as is shown in chapter VI below. 


Partly because all the regions contained countries with 
comparatively rapid growth during at least one decade 
between 1950 and 1970, the mix of contributions from 
migration and natural increase has differed widely. In 
particular, the high growth rates found in a number of 
countries of eastern Europe stemmed almost entirely from 


natural increase, whereas in the case of those in western 
Europe immigration was a substantial element. National 
components of population change in the post-war era 


are discussed more fully below. 


Although no declines of population are on record for 
the 1960s, the German Democratic Republic and Ireland 
showed increases of less than 1 per cent for the entire 
’s population also grew slowly, rate 
the same as in 1950-1960. The next lowest 
Belgium, were 3.4 and 4.7 per 


1 j ) ee as re ata 
decade. Austria ata 


of 2 per cent- 
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The fact that these are decennial rates should be 
emphasized. Converted to annual measures, they imply 
very low to almost insignificant annual increments. 
Indeed, only five countries in Europe—Poland, Romania, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and Yugoslavia—have 
approximated or exceeded a | per cent annual rate of 
increase since about 1960. None of these grew by sub- 
stantially more than 1 per cent and in the case of the 
Netherlands and Switzerland at least this was largely the 
result of volumes of immigration that may not recur. 
About twice as many nations showed lower rates in the 
1960s as showed equal or rising rates, compared with the 
1950s. 


In short, the post-war data give no reason to believe 
that Europe as a whole or any of the countries of Europe 
may soon—or perhaps ever again—embark upon rapid 
growth, even if this is defined conservatively by a 1 per 
cent criterion.? Rather, the prospects for very slow 
growth rates seem about as assured as any social science 
forecast can be, while the onset, or at least the imminence, 
of population decline in not a few instances can no longer 
be judged too improbable to warrant attention. 


2. Components of change 


As before 1950 during this century, so, more recently, 
the great bulk of Europe’s population growth has come 
from natural increase rather than from immigration.’ 
Again, comparing the differences between tables П.2 and 
П.3, it will be noted that in the great majority of regions 
and periods the rates of increase due to migration have 
been a relatively minor fraction of the natural increase 
rates.'1 A significant exception was western Europe 
where the net immigration rate is estimated to have 
exceeded one-third of the natural increase rates after 
1950 (table VI.1). 


The ratio of net emigration to natural increase in 
eastern Europe also exceeded one-third during the 1950s, 
but was much lower in the 1960s. In southern Europe 
net emigration was about one-quarter of natural increase 
in each decade after 1950. For Europe as a whole these 
large inward and outward movements largely cancelled 
out, thus revealing the significance of intracontinental 
movements over the period 1950-1970. А net loss for 
Europe as a whole of about 2.6 million inhabitants in 
1950-1960 and 889,000 in 1960-1970 represents the net 
overseas emigration. This receded, therefore, from 


9 As cited earlier, current rates of increase in the low-income 
regions are averaging about two to three times this figure. 

10 See tables VI.1, VI.2 and VI.3 for an independent set of 
numerical estimates of natural increase and migration since 1950. 
Though the above conclusion about the relative size of each factor 
in growth in recent decades is clearly borne out there, the size of 
net migration may differ somewhat from that suggested by tables 
11.2 and И.З. Such variations, though as a rule involving small 
net movements, underscore the need to exercise caution in inter- 
preting the data. 


11 It follows that they have been even smaller fractions of the 
growth percentages whenever these exceeded the rate of increase 
because of net in-migration (as in western Europe since 1950), 
though they become larger fractions under net out-migration (as in 
eastern and southern Europe throughout 1950-1970 and in northern 
Europe during part of this period). 


about one-fourteenth of Europe’s natural increase in 


1950-1960 to an infinitesimal fraction in 1960-1970 
(table VI.1). 

As far as individual countries are concerned, the 
largest net emigration flows during the 1950s were from 
the German Democratic Republic, Ireland and Portugal; 
Spain and Yugoslavia were in intermediate positions. 
Large net immigration flows have been restricted to a 
few countries since 1950. The Federal Republic of 
Germany, France and Switzerland stand out especially 
in this regard. The United Kingdom provides the case 
of a country with large movements both inwards and 
outwards, but a limited net loss compared with natural 
increase. These national movements and their relation 
to individual growth patterns are treated in detail in 
chapter VI (tables VI.1, VI.2 and VI.3). 


Since low rates of natural increase are now typical of 
all regions of Europe, since the probability seems to be that 
these rates will decline further and since, regionally and 
in the aggregate, Europe’s growth is likely to continue 
to be determined primarily by the balance of births over 
deaths,, diminishing growth is the pattern to be expected 
in the future. Net migration movements, particularly 
net emigration, may continue to be significant aspects 
of the total growth patterns of a few countries, as in the 
past, but as these movements are tending to be increas- 
ingly intracontinental rather than overseas they can be 
seen as having redistributive functions rather than as 
Е ап impact on the growth patterns of Europe аз а 
whole. 


The prospect, regarded here as probable, that Europe’s 
rates of natural increase will decline, can best be assessed 
by examining birth and death rates separately. These 
are treated in detail in chapters III and V, where reasons 
will be given for anticipating that the rate of the decline 
in death rates is likely to slow down, and may even 
become negative. 

Such anticipations with regard to both birth and death 
rates, it should be emphasized, are not yet borne out in 
any clear-cut fashion by the immediate past trends. In 
Europe as a whole, as well as in northern, western and 
southern Europe, the 1950-1970 decennial rates of natu- 
ral increase have generally exceeded somewhat those of 
1930-1950, while the highest post-war decennial growth 
rates, in the USSR and eastern Europe during the 1950s, 
were higher than any in these regions since the first 
decade of the century. Nevertheless, there is mounting 
evidence that these turnarounds have been cyclical-type 
phenomena which are now in process of being reversed. 
The 1950-1960 upsurges, in particular, appear to have 
been the compounded result of sharply declining death 
rates nearly everywhere following heavy wartime mor- 
talities, accompanied by birth rates typically recovering 
from depression and war during the years 1930-1945. 
During the 1960s, the specific year depending on the 
area, and even more clearly since about 1970 almost 
everywhere, birth rates (along with more refined measures 
of fertility) have been moving downward sharply and, 
moreover, appear to be doing so by decisive margins 
(figure 1). It seems unlikely that they will recover in the 
coming decades to their 1950-1960 or even average 1950- 
1970 levels. 
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Crude birth rates, crude death rates and rates of natural increase of population, 1946-1973 


(Per 1,000 population) 
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FiGureE 1 (continued) 
Crude birth rates, crude death rates and rates of natural increase of population, 1946-1973 
(Per 1,000 population) 
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FIGURE | (continued) 
Crude birth rates, crude death rates and rates of natural increase of population, 1946-1973 
(Per 1,000 population) 
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Ficure 1 (concluded) 
Crude birth rates, crude death rates and rates of natural increase of population, 1946-1973 
(Per 1,000 population) 
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Related to Europe’s growth, fertility and mortality, 
‘both as cause and effect, have been associated patterns 
of sex-age composition. Ratios of males to females, 
whether at individual ages or for all ages combined, are 
the outcome of the sex ratio of live births, male-female 
differentials in mortality and differentials in migration. 
Moreover, the levels of sex ratios by age can have sig- 
nificant effects on marriage and thereby on fertility, on 
aggregate mortality for males and females combined, and 
on migration probabilities..? Age structure, similarly, is 
the direct outcome of past levels and trends in fertility, 
mortality and migration, and in turn can have consider- 
able influence on the crude rate of each of these com- 
ponents of change. 


3. Sex-age composition 


In addition to its inter-relations with vital-rate patterns, 
Sex-age composition has impacts throughout the social 
Structure, economy and political system. Education, 
labour force, family formation and household compo- 
sition, private and public consumption, housing and non- 
housing investment and mobility propensities, for 
example, all are related in central ways to whether a 
population is on average young, already aged or ageing, 
or occupies an intermediate position along the age 
spectrum. 


The distributions in table II.6 by age for either sex, 
and by sex for each of the indicated ages, indicate a 
number of salient general patterns, in addition to docu- 
menting a number of points of specific ицегезе.!3 One 
striking pattern, the remarkably uniform sex ratio of 
about 104 to 105 males рег 100 females for the pre-labour 
force ages of 0 to 15, is easily explained by the fact that 
the sex ratio of (live) births is highly uniform at a some- 
what higher level (about 105 to 106) and can be only 
slightly modified before age 15 by lower female mortality 
rates, such as are found everywhere in Europe. A second 
striking uniformity, in all regions and periods, the steady 
decline of the sex ratio as a function of age—is the result 
of cumulative increasing differences between female and 
male survival rates with increasing age. Although the 
specific sequence of sex ratios with age in an area can 
also be modified by migration and the special influences 
of past wars, the clearly predominant factors are peace- 
time mortality differences. As suggested by the 1970 sex 
ratios for the 15 to 45 age interval, which in all regions 
were close to or somewhat above 100 as the after-effects 


12 Any birth, death, natural increase, migration or growth rate 
is easily shown to be a weighted average of corresponding age- 
specific (or sex-age specific) rates, each such rate being weighted 
by the proportion of total population in the given age (or sex-age) 
category. Birth rates tend to be much less affected than are death 
rates by age composition; conversely, fertility variations tend to 
have much greater effect on age structure than does mortality. 

Composition by age (or sex-age) can in some instances also 
have significant if indirect effects on gross reproduction rates, such 
as are shown in table П.5. Although these measures are often 
described as structure-free, they can for example be raised or 
lowered substantially as a result of sex-ratio imbalances: affecting 
the proportions married, hence affecting age-specific fertility rates 
even when marital fertility is constant. These points are developed 
further in chapters Ш and V. 


13 See appendix table А.Ш.1 for corresponding national distri- 
butions by more detailed age intervals. 


of the Second World War waned, the surviving members 
of Europe’s male and female birth cohorts tend to become 
equal in number at an age not far from 50 when demo- 


graphic circumstances have been reasonably normal for 
some time.!4 


That the highest regional sex ratio of males per 
100 females for the 15 to 44 age interval in recent years 
has been for western Europe, and the smallest for south- 
ern Europe, clearly reflects their opposing directions of 
net migration, but at the same time the relatively small 
range of regional values between about 100 and 105 
Suggests how limited such impact is likely to be. The 
very much greater effect of the Second World War on 
the 15 to 44 sex ratio is attested by its sharp increases in 
all regions between 1950 and 1960 and again between 
1960 and 1970, as the male cohorts especially subject to 
wartime mortality passed increasingly into higher age 
intervals. 


Similar signs of effects dating back to the First World 
War can be found in the rise between 1950 and 1960 in 
regional sex ratios for population between 45 and 59. 
Since a large fraction of the persons belonging to this 
interval as of 1950 were in the main ages of military 
service during 1914-1918, excess male mortality could be 
expected to drive the 1950 ratio below the relatively 
peacetime levels shown for 1960. In turn, since males 
aged 45 to 60 in 1960 were under-represented in the main 
military ages of the Second World War compared with 
the corresponding 1970 cohort, the ratio should have 
tended to fall between these years, and in fact does so. 


Much the same type of explanation, involving main 
ages of military service, accounts for both the declines 
in the regional ratios for ages 60 to 74 between 1950 
and 1960 and their ensuing rise in 1970, and further 
helps to account for the sharp declines in all regional 
ratios for persons aged 75 and over; thus the 1970 group 
aged 75 and over, being 20 and over about 1915, must 
have experienced much greater war losses than did the 
corresponding 1960 cohort, and the latter less again than 
the 1950 cohort. 


Because of the variable intermixture of normal and 
special mortality factors affecting the sex ratios beyond 
age 15, their regional ranges of values have fluctuated 
erratically over the past quarter-century. In round terms, 
the ratios have varied from about 90 to 105 in the 15 to 
44 age interval, from 85 to 95 for ages 45 to 59, 70 to 80 
for ages 60 to 74, and 50 to 70 for the 75-and-over age 
category. Thus the ranges have been about 15, 10, 10 
and 20 points, respectively. 


The sex ratios by age in the USSR, for which only) 
1960 and 1970 data exist, are much like those for the 
other four regions for the under-15 group in both 196¢ 
and 1970 (for reasons cited earlier) and again for the 1: 
to 45 group т. 1970, but will be seen to be far below the 
range of European experience at higher ayes. 


14 This is also borne out by the 1970 national life tables foi 
European populations. In each documented case the number of 
female survivors of 100 births had caught up with the number of 
male survivors of 105 births between the ages of 45 and 55 years, 
with the mean such age being 50. 
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Although sex ratios for combined ages tend to be of 
less interest than their age-specific components, it is 
‘worth noting that, outside the USSR, they have recently 
varied within a fairly narrow range, about 90 to 95 
throughout the post-war period. Moreover, they have 
simultaneously been rising over time within each region 
and converging between regions, because increasingly 
normal peacetime mortality rates are exerting their influ- 
ence in all parts of the continent; the erosion of wartime 
effects now affects mainly the groups aged 60 and over. 
The USSR, though continuing to exhibit far lower over- 
all ratios during both 1960 and 1970 than did the four 
other regions, nevertheless has shown a clear tendency 
during the 1960s to approach the European pattern. 


With respect to age composition, Europe has experi- 
enced a marked ageing trend in recent decades, in all 
regions the proportion aged 60 and over increasing from 
a 10 to 15 percentage range of values to one of nearly 
15 to 20 per cent. Considering that the sharp post-war 
rise in fertility would have tended to move Europe’s age 
distributions towards a younger age, the tendency to 
rising proportions of aged is all the more striking. For 
Europe as a whole (excluding the USSR) the rise during 
1950-1970 in the 60-and-over group was from about 14 
to nearly 19 per cent, while for males it was from less 
than 12 to over 14 per cent.’® Every region, including 
the USSR, saw the proportion rise during both the 1950s 
and 1960s. Had these older age groups not been depleted 
by war losses, the increases would have been even higher, 
especially in the USSR. 


At the same time, however, the east and south have 
remained in clear and consistent contrast with the north 
and west. Both the similarities and the marked differ- 
ences between these two pairs of regions can be traced 
back largely to the timing and extent of their long-term 
regional trends in fertility.” 


At the opposite or younger end of the age scale, 
Europe’s regional proportions under 15 can be connected 
with fertility patterns in two major ways. Over time, the 
decennial increases and decreases found in table II.6 can 
be closely correlated with fertility uptrends and down- 
trends, respectively, during different parts of the post- 
war era. Over space, the proportions found in the east 
and south have tended to be notably similar to each 
other throughout the period and considerably above 
northern and southern levels until 1970. The 1970 break 
in the east with this comparative pattern is explained by 
the fact that fertility dropped sharply in a number of its 
populations. Should the present strong tendency towards 
converging levels of regional fertility continue, all regional 
contrasts of the past could well disappear or even become 
reversed. Only the USSR, with its very substantially 
higher proportions under age 15, shows signs of remaining 


15 See also chapter VII for a discussion of the rapidly rising 
numbers of older people foreseen to the end of the century according 
to recent national projections. 


16 Male-female variations in the proportions aged 60 and over, 
which are more closely related to mortality, help explain the striking 
sex differentials in widowhood to be found in all regions at the 
upper ages, as discussed in chapter IV. 


for some time a much younger population than the 
remainder of Europe. 


Since the proportions under 15 years of age plus those 
aged 60 and over have been close to 40 per cent in all 
Tegions throughout the post-war period, it follows that 
the proportions in the main labour force ages have 
uniformly remained about 60 per cent. Considering each 
sex separately, the lowest proportions aged 15 to 59 
shown in table II.6 are above 55 per cent (males in the 
USSR in 1960 and females in both northern and western 
Europe in 1970) and the highest below 65 per cent (east- 
ern Europe in 1950). However, since any shift in the 
proportions aged 15-59 must be accompanied by an 
Opposite shift in the remaining ages, their combined 
effects sometimes can lead to rather substantial changes 
over time. In northern Europe, the ratio rose by about 
eight percentage points for males (about 0.60 to 0.70) 
and 14 points for females (about 0.65 to 0.80); in western 
Europe, the corresponding increases have been roughly 
comparable.'’ Eastern and southern Europe show only 
limited increases in the dependency ratio for males, but 
a significant rise for females. 


Over-all age-dependency levels depend on the numbers 
of both the young and the old dependants. Over time, 
these numbers (and consequently also their proportions 
in the total population) may move in the same direction, 
in which case they have a cumulative effect on depen- 
dency, or they may move in opposite directions, offsetting 
one another in their impact on the dependency levels. 


In the post-war European experience there has been a 
tendency for the age-dependency burden to increase, due 
mainly to the predominant impact of ageing, even in the 
cases—particularly pronounced in eastern Europe and 
the USSR in the 1960s—where the old-age dependency 
was to a certain extent offset by a decline in the depen- 
dency burden of the young. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the social and economic consequences of 
changes in the dependency ratio are quite different 
depending on their actual casual patterns. 


Turning to the structure of age ratios within the 15-59 
age interval itself, it is of interest to consider the ratio of 
persons 15 to 44 to those 45 to 59 in order to distinguish 
the younger and older members of the labour force. 
Table II.6 shows that the younger group has tended very 
generally to be between two to three times the older age 
group during the post-war years, with the lowest ratios 
in the north and the highest in the south. Only the 
USSR, for males alone, provides an example of a ratio 
well above three to one, and no region in the post-war 
era has gone below two to one. 


As to changes in this ratio over time, practically all 
regions showed a decline in 1950-1960 followed by a rise 
in 1960-1970. The earlier decline in particular was associ- 
ated with falling fractions everywhere in the numbers in 
the age groups 15-29 which, being also the main female 


17 All references to dependency ratios can be deduced from table 
11.6 by relating the proportion under 15 plus that aged 60 and over 
to the proportion between 15 and 59. Use of other frequently 
encountered definitions of dependency ages, such as those under 
20 and over 65, would have led to much the same conclusions. 
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reproductive ages, has had special importance for regional 
trends in the birth rate, as discussed along with other 
causal factors in chapter V. 


A more detailed analysis of changes over the 20-year 
period under study and of the inter-country differences 
in the age and sex composition of the population can be 
made by examining the data illustrated in figure 2. They 
show percentages of men and women of a given age 
group (in 5-year intervals) in relation to total population, 
for 16 selected countries (our in each region of Europe). 
In each case the darkened area refers to the base year, 
i.e. to the situation prevailing around 1950. 


A general tendency can be noted for the age-pyramids 
to change from a Christmas tree shape to one more 
resembling a barrel. This is particularly true of the lower 
parts of the pyramids, which have been affected by 
declining fertility, and is especially noticeable in the 
areas where populations were still relatively young around 
the year 1950, i.e. those in the southern region and in 
some countries of eastern Europe. A general feature has 
also been a widening at the top of the pyramids, due to 
ageing, usually more pronounced on the right hand side 
of the pyramids, i.e. among women. It will be shown 
in chapter VII below that such tendencies will become 
even more accentuated in the later decades of this century. 


by about 50 per cent in Europe as a whole (excluding the » 
USSR) and by about 100 per cent in the USSR. The 
smallest increase, about 20 per cent, occurred in northern 
Europe, where the degree of urbanization was apparently 
the highest at the beginning of the period. It seems that, 
generally, the pace of urbanization slowed down some- 
what in the 1960s compared with the 1950s, particularly 
so in the USSR and in Northern Europe. As shown in 
the middle section of table П.7, urban population grew 
more than twice as fast as the total population in Europe 
as a whole, this ratio rising to a multiple of nearly 3 in 
eastern Europe and the USSR and to more than 3 in 
southern Europe. As a result of these differential rates 
of growth, the share of the urban population rose every- 
where during the period studied, and by 1970 reached 
about three-fourths of the total population of northern 
and western Europe and about one-half of that in the 
remaining regions and in the USSR. 


Spatial distribution can also be studied by considering 
population patterns according to the number of inhabi- 
tants or locality size. Though occasionally reduced in 
value by gaps in coverage and by unevenly detailed 
reporting, the data have the great advantage over urban- 
rural distributions of being based upon more uniform 
definitions.* 


TABLE П.7 


Urbanization in Europe, by region, 1950-1970 # 


Increase in urban population as 
Percentage increase in index of increase in total population Urban population as percentage 
urban population (Increase in total population = 100) of total population about 
Region 1950-1960 1960-1070 1950-1970 1950-1960 1960-1970 1950-1970 1950 1960 1970 
А, — = >. al 
НацетшЕцторе еее 23 22 50 256 297 292 43 48 54 
Norther Еоторе neice n-ne 13 5) 19 141 173 168 70 73 75 
Меце Ецторе, то е 18 20 42 142 198 171 66 69 76 
Зошпети Ецторе нее 28 28 63 317 341 357 35 42 49 
Total Europe02 sc soe. eee 20 18 42 196 239 221 53 58 63 
О о оно ое ов орала 49 31 96 259 227 271 39 49 56 


® Аза rule, national definitions of urban population were accepted. For some 
countries, in order to complete the sub-regional totals, rough estimates of urban 
population were made either by reference to the data on population by locality size 


(urban localities being defined as those with more than around 2,000 inhabitants) or 
by linear inter- or extra-polation. 


> Excluding the USSR. 


4. Internal distribution . ieee А 
18 Ап approximate indicative relation between the two distri- 


butions can be obtained by identifying localities with populations 
over 2,000 as urban and all remaining areas as rural, but from 
sociological, economic or other functional points of view, the 
situation may be much more complicated. See the discussion of 
these and related conceptual issues in United Nations, Growth of 
the world’s urban and rural population, 1920-2000, Population 
Studies, Мо. 44 (United Nations publication, Sales No. 69.XIII.3). 

For the most recent compilation of European definitions of 
urban, see Demographic Yearbook 1971 (United Nations publi- 
cation, Sales No. E/F.72.XIII.1), p. 157. A review of the data on 
the European urban/rural distributions presently available made 
evident their disadvantages. At the same time, the data on localities 
are also far from free of ambiguity. Locality itself may be defined 
according to any one of several approaches, which may shift over 
time within countries as well as vary over space between countries. 
The three approaches in common use are documented for the 
national locality-size distributions shown in appendix table A.II.2. 


A chapter on structural changes in European popu- 
lations would not be complete without at least some 
reference to the urbanization process. It needs to be 
stated at once, however, that the quality of data available 
for measuring progress of urbanization is very uneven in 
the various parts of Europe. Moreover, changes over 
time and inter-country differences in the definition of 
urban and rural populations distort the significance of 
temporal and spatial comparisons. For these reasons the 
data put together in table П.7 should be regarded as 
only broadly indicative of trends and patterns. These 
could be summarized as follows: During the 20-year 
period under review, population defined as urban rose 
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Population by age and sex in 16 countries of Europe, about 1950 and 1970 


(Percentages of total populations т a given year: the shaded area refers to the base year) 


EASTERN EUROPE 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
1950/1971 


HUNGARY 
1949/1970 
85+ fel 
80 — 84 
75 — 79 
70 — 74 М 
65 — 69 
60 — 64 
55 — 59 
50 — 54 | 
45 — 49 
40 — 44 
35 — 39 
30 — 34 
25 — 29 
20 — 24 
15 — 19 
10— 14 
5-9 
Om 


ЕО ЗАД be 167 


POLAND ROMANIA 
1950/1970 


NORTHERN EUROPE 

FINLAND IRELAND 
1950/1970 1951/1971 
: 85+ 

80 — 84 
75 - 79 
70 — 74 
65 — 69 
60 — 64 
55 — 59 
50 — 54 
45 — 49 
40 — 44 
35 — 39 
30 — 34 
25 — 29 
20 — 24 
15 — 19 
10 — 14 
5-9 
0-4 


— Ha ig а а с. 
6 UNITED KINGDOM 
1951/1971 


SWEDEN 
1950/1970 
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ЕсовЕ 2 (continued) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


FRANCE 
1950/1970 


AUSTRIA 
1951/1971 
ig 85+ 
80 — 84 
75 — 79 
70 — 74 
65 — 69 
60 — 64 
55 — 59 
50 — 54 
45 — 49 
40 — 44 
35 — 39 
30 — 34 
25 — 29 
20 — 24 
15 — 19 
10— 14 
5—9 
0-4 
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GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NETHERLANDS 
1950/1970 1950/1970 


GREECE SOUTHERN EUROPE ITALY 
1951/1971 1951/1971 


lle 85+ 
ae 80 — 84 
Pa 75 — 79 


70-74 
65 — 69 
60 — 64 
55 — 59 
50 — 54 
45 — 49 
40 — 44 
35 — 39 
30 — 34 
25 — 29 
20 — 24 
15 — 19 
10 — 14 
5-9 
0—4 
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The oe aS distributions shown in table П.8 and 
appendix table А.П.2, despite their limitations, confirm 
the force and universalism of Europe’s urbanizing pro- 
cesses over the post-war decades. The eastern, northern, 
western and southern regions all experienced marked 
increases in the percentages living in localities of 2,000 
or more inhabitants during both the 1950s and 1960s 
while the USSR during the latter decade (the only one 
for which information exists) showed a similarly pro- 
nounced tendency. The percentages of populations in 
urban areas with 20,000 or more inhabitants also moved 
up markedly everywhere during the 1960s, except in 
eastern Europe, where it may have increased or stayed 


essentially the same.’® An analogous modal tendency 


can be observed to hold for the metropolitan-size areas 
of 100,000-plus.?° 


к 19 Judging from earlier national trends, the real 1960-1970 trend 
in eastern Europe may be found also to have been perceptibly 
upward, once the information for omitted countries becomes 
known. The small apparent rise for Europe as a whole during the 
1960s is also affected by incomplete data. 


20 The main exception, involving a small decline in the 100,000- 
plus percentage for total Europe during the 1960s, is partly statisti- 
cal because of the exclusion of several large populations (in par- 
ticular England and Wales and France) for which detailed data 
were not available. 


TABLE II.8 


Locality-size distribution of population, by region, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Percentages) 


Region and year Total 100,000 100,000 50,000 20,000 10,000 5,000 2,000 Other *® 
Eastern Europe 
ee re Ss At EO 100.0 10.8 4.0 6.4 55 6.1 111 20 28.4 
as о Вик АЕ ju8 100.0 23.2 5.3 8.2 Tal 9.1 17.1 17.9 ТЕ 
ео ее 100.0 20.2 5.4 10.5 7.4 10.9 25.2 20.4 
Northern Europe 
19'S Opes ре Е ое 100.0 41.2 6.3 10.0 6.7 4.9 6.0 10.0 14.9 
А Ь- 100.0 46.1 13.4 13.4 6.7 3.4 2.4 3.0 11.6 
а BAe acetic зы 100.0 
Western Europe 
р о seer aes Le, he 100.0 22.7 5.6 9.0 7:5 9.0 13.9 31.4 0.9 
LOGOS eee. ЗЕ Чех. 100.0 24.9 6.6 10.7 8.4 9.4 12.9 26.1 1.0 
OT OSs Sees Pee О. ote kee 100.0 28.7 6.4 11.9 10.3 10.6 13.4 18.8 
Southern Europe 
i SO1(0) 8. a cube cade dcr ire ne scar ee 100.0 18.1 5.5) 10.1 10.7 12.9 14.3 10.6 17.8 
19608 Е s take eee err 100.0 22.9 6.7 10.9 10.2 12.6 14.7 21.6 0.4 
По Biel оо outiom 100.0 28.3 6.9 131 10.5 Ned 13.0 16.5 
Total Europe} 
OG) Se es ee onan he a 100.0 22.6 5.4 9.0 es. 8.7 11:9 20.5 14.0 
О о oe momenta are 100.0 27.4 7.4 10.5 8.2 9.2 12.8 18.9 5.6 
OO se ара Soe ВОО 100.0 26.7k 6.5 12.0 9.6 10.7 15:2 Е 1.61 
USSR т 
ПО ИЕ 100.0 3 53 Toit 5.3 4.4 1.70 0.8 52.1 
Пе ue ete oon eco оо Cae 100.0 1.2 5.4 7.6 53 4.2 1.70 0.8 43.8 


Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, various years. 

8 Including remaining areas, if any, plus unknown са$е$. 

> Excluding Hungary, with limited effect on distribution. 

с Excluding Bulgaria, with limited effect on distribution. Allocation of population 
between the under-2,000 and remaining categories in Romania may have changed 
between 1950 and 1960. 

4 Excluding Czechoslovakia and Poland, with probably significant effect on some 
percentages, such as the 2,000-5,000 category. 

e Excluding Finland, with limited effect on distribution. Estimates may be distorted 
by treatment of data for England and Wales, which changed system for identifying 
localities between 1950 and 1960. See Demographic Yearbook 1955 and 1962 (United 
Nations publications, Sales Nos. 55.XIII.6 and 63.Х11.1) 


f Distribution for Denmark, Ireland, Sweden and Northern Ireland combined was 


28.1, 7.9, 10.0, 7.4, 4.8, 6.4, 10.7 and 24.7 for indicated size categories, respectively. 


Unavailability of data for England and Wales made regional estimation impossible. 


« Excluding France and the Netherlands. Distribution by broader size intervals 
with France included was as follows: 34.1 per cent for 100,000 and over; 14.8 per cent 
for 20,000-50,000; 24.5 per cent for 2,000-20,000; 26.6 per cent for the remainder, 


п Excluding Portugal, with limited effect on distribution. 

' Excluding Greece and Portugal, with probably limited effect on distribution. 

1 Excluding the USSR and specific other areas by year as noted above. 

к With France included, percentage is 28.2. 

1 May be biased by omission of a number of countries, especially England and 
Wales. 

т Data for 1950 not available. 

п Interval is 3,000-5,000. 
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Reflecting the strength of the trends everywhere, high- 
low differences at both extremes of the regional locality- 
size distributions have become greatly narrowed. In 
1950, the percentage of populations living in localities of 
over 2,000 was 20-25 points higher in the north than in 
the east. In 1970, the high-low difference may well be 
no more than 10 points, though it is not yet known 
precisely. Similarly in the 100,000-plus category, such 
differences have narrowed from about 30 points in 1950 
to under 25 in 1960 and to probably under 10 points at 
present. 


In 1960 in the USSR, the percentage of the population 
in localities of 100,000 inhabitants or more was about 
the same as the figure for eastern and southern Europe, 
but was below that for western Europe and far below 
that for northern Europe. On average, therefore, it was 
only several points below the percentage for the remainder 
of Europe combined. In contrast, the percentage living 
outside 2,000-plus localities in the USSR has appeared 
to be consistently far higher than the levels found every- 
where else on the continent. Whether the available 1960 
and 1970 comparisons reflect mainly definitional vari- 
ations or actual conditions is unknown. So far as can 
be seen from the data at hand, however, the contrasts 
with most other regions have been especially marked in 
the 2,000-5,000 and 5,000-10,000 ranges of locality size. 


In 1950, approximately two-thirds of Europe’s popu- 
lation (outside the USSR) lived in localities of 2,000-plus 
and the remaining one-third in smaller localities or open 
country. By 1970 the proportions had shifted markedly 
to four-fifths and one-fifth, hence from a 2-to-1 ratio to 


а 4-10-1 relationship. In localities of 20,000-plus, the ` 


corresponding shifts were from about one-third of the 
population to nearly one-half, hence from a 1-10-2 to a 
nearly 1-to-1 ratio. 


These orders of magnitude, despite their impressive 
nature, surely understate the situation in functional 
terms. Undoubtedly, concomitant changes in transpor- 
tation, communications, mobility and education—to 
name only a few main factors—have in fact propelled 
Europe to far greater degrees of urbanization than is 
Suggested in the best available data. Ruralism as either 
life style or source of livelihood is still a substantial 
component of Europe’s social scene, but the time when 
it will give way almost entirely to urban-type systems 
appears not far distant. 


C. Summary and conclusions 


Europe’s demographic trends since 1950, although 
deeply rooted in long-standing antecedents, are now 
undergoing major changes which must have major impli- 
cations for the remainder of this century. Mortality 
nearly everywhere is at a point today where further large 
declines in death rates are highly unlikely, if not close to 
impossible to achieve. Fertility has converged through 
most of the continent to such low levels that, though 
still declining as a rule, it seems reasonable to assume 


that it must soon start levelling off unless major popu- 
lation declines are to be the long-term consequences. In 
terms of future potential for natural increase, therefore, 
Europe today (including the USSR) is far more homo- 
geneous than at any time for at least two centuries. Both 
separately and in the aggregate, all major regions in the’ 
continent may be approaching fertility and mortality 
levels that will ultimately bring on an approximate bal- 
ance of births and deaths, with negative balances far 
from unlikely in individual countries. Net immigration 
can provide a considerable source of growth under special 
circumstances, as it did for western Europe during the 
1960s, but cannot be expected to do so indefinitely. In 
the long term, natural increase is almost certain to be 
decisive not only for Europe and its regions but for very 
nearly all countries individually. 


It follows that the major shift from high to low vital 
rates throughout the continent, which has been perhaps 
the outstanding feature of the post-1950 decades, will 
have to be modified if past rates of population growth in 
Europe are to be even approximately maintained. Given 
presently foreseeable fertility and mortality trends, how- 
ever, a long-term prognosis of creeping growth or even 
non-growth seems more probable than continued growth 
around present levels for most countries and regions and 
for Europe as a whole. However, for most countries and 
for all regions, the age structures are still weighted in 
favour of growth and this momentum seems likely to 
prevent the early onset of population decline in all but 
a few countries for the rest of this century. 


Europe’s sex-age structure during the post-war decades 
has been increasingly determined by ordinary fertility 
and mortality trends, but it has also been significantly 
altered in predictable ways by special events. Outstand- 
ing among the influences of normal trends have been the 
rapid growth of Europe’s aged population and the pro- 
nounced declines in sex ratios with rising age, contribu- 
ting to a steady deterioration in the age-dependency 
ratios. Special effects, such as those caused by major 
wars, are reflected no less clearly in Europe’s age distri- 
butions, particularly at older ages. 


Urbanization, although difficult to measure statisti- 
cally and often incompletely documented, can be clearly 
identified as having continued at a rapid rate in all parts 
of the continent. Metropolitan-size urban communities 
of 100,000 and more inhabitants, and also the relatively 
non-urban population living outside of localities of 
2,000-plus persons, have shown rapid convergence 
regionally in terms of relative size, with the former 
increasing and the latter declining. The USSR since 
1960, while similar to a number of other regions in its 
proportion of population living in cities of 100,000 or 
more inhabitants, appears also to show far higher pro- 
portions living in rural-type localities than do other 
regions, though precise measurement of this phenom- 
enon is difficult. 


What is clear, however, is that Europe as a whole and 
all of its major regions are rapidly approaching a stage 
of almost total urbanization, if not in residential patterns 
as such, then at least in socio-economic functional terms. 


Chapter Ш 


MORTALITY 


A. Introduction 


The post-war decades may well have witnessed the end 
of an historic era in European mortality patterns and 
trends. Past gains in length of life can no longer be 
duplicated as a result of further declines in infant mor- 
tality and in mortality up to the middle adult years, the 
“main sources of such declines for over a century. Unless 
revolutionary declines occur in upper-age mortality, 
indeed well beyond any registered in any earlier periods, 
future gains in all parts of the continent will necessarily 
be fractions of those encountered during the past 20 to 
40 years. 


Moreover, the aggregate prospects require only limited 
qualification to be applied to individual areas. As a 
result of powerful processes of international convergence 
since the Second World War, European mortality is 
more homogeneous than ever before in recorded history. 
Although eastern and southern Europe still lag behind 
northern and western Europe in significant respects, 
present differences appear more likely to diminish than 
to increase in the near future as the higher-mortality 
areas continue to catch up with the areas whose popu- 
lations have a mortality rate too close to zero to permit 
further large gains. 


A further break with the past concerns the effects of 
mortality trends on age structure. Previously, such 
trends have tended to reduce the average age of a popu- 
lation, by increasing the proportion of persons under 
the age of 15 and diminishing the proportion in the 
15-49 age group. In future, given the boundary effects 
resulting from near-zero mortality at the younger ages, 
any substantial further gains in longevity will be far more 
likely to raise than to lower average age, since they will 
have to stem from declines in mortality rates at the later 
ages of life. Such declines, when larger than those for 
the childhood years, tend to increase the fraction of aged 
in the population and might well do so in historically 
unique degrees. 


Past trends in European mortality have tended to have 
only limited effects on age composition, as the declines 
have been distributed over many ages, although the main 
concentration has been in the first years of life. Future 
trends, if increasingly focused on the ages above 50, 
might change not only the direction of effects, compared 


with the past 100-150 years, but also their magnitudes. 


For the first time in Europe’s modern demographic 
history, at least as recorded during peacetime, a potential 
for increased mortality may be developing for major 
sectors in some populations. Indications during the 1960s 


were that mortality among middle-aged or older males 
may be beginning to rise or fluctuate in a number of 
countries. Similar tendencies could be in store for older 
females as well, judging from some trend developments. 
Although the signs at hand are scattered and inconclus- 
ive, they merit attention as possibly being more than 
merely transient aberrations. Were they to persist and 
multiply as they have for males, they could constitute 
the first significant reversal of mortality downtrends in 
Europe in over a century. 


Occurring along with the recent appearance of major 
new developments within Europe itself has been the onset 
of new comparative patterns with the rest of the world. 
While the low-mortality, higher-income populations out- 
side of Europe continue to resemble closely northern and 
western Europe, much as has been the case for decades, 
large parts of South America and Asia, as well as some 
parts of Africa, have come to occupy a position radically 
different from the past. As a result of enormously rapid 
mortality declines in many newly developing countries 
during recent years, not a few have reached levels similar 
to parts of eastern and southern Europe today, which 
themselves are beyond the levels reached in northern and 
western Europe during the 1930s. Only a quarter of a 
century or so ago, about the end of the Second World 
War, nearly all of Latin America, Asia and Africa were 
still, as far as mortality is concerned, at the stage which 
northern and western Europe reached over a century ago. 


Contemporary mortality in Europe also shows signifi- 
cant continuities with the past, in addition to the major 
transitions or discontinuities. The scope for further 
declines in mortality at the younger ages is still consider- 
able in some parts of Europe. Intra-regional as well as 
inter-regional differences are still clearly discernible at 
all ages, often involving substantial numbers of popu- 
lations rather than being merely isolated instances. The 
gap between female and male mortality, which has been 
widening persistently for a half-century everywhere in 
Europe, shows no signs of abating. Whether the recent 
signs of possible reversals in some mortality trends prove 
to be long-lasting or merely ephemeral remains to be 
seen. 


Internationally, major differences between Europe and 
the developing regions will undoubtedly continue to 
endure. A substantial fraction of the population of the 
third world, particularly in Africa, is probably less 
advanced in mortality terms today than were northern 
or western Europe 100 years ago and a much larger pro- 
portion still lags behind much of Europe by more than 
50 years. With respect to the low-mortality areas outside 
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of Europe, the long-standing situation of small differen- 
tials compared with much of the continent seems certain 
to continue. 


In short, marked major similarities with the past are 
no less abundant than dissimilarities, even if the latter 
prove to be as revolutionary in fact as they are in prospect. 


Supporting details, together with some needed qualifi- 
cations are presented in sections B to F of this chapter. 
The first four sections deal, successively, with recent 
levels and trends in over-all mortality, age-specific char- 
acteristics, sex differentials and causes of death. A con- 
cluding section deals with prospects and some future 
perspectives. 


Practically all of the data used below were obtained 
from official documents of the United Nations or WHO. 
In some instances where estimates were needed and could 
be made with small risk of major errors, measures which 
are derived rather than directly reported have been used. 


As a rule, European mortality statistics are among the 
best in the world. However, the quality of the data may 
vary significantly by age, over time and among regions. 
In particular, the series for some countries in southern 
Europe seem open to question, while documentation for 
the war and immediate post-war years is often incom- 
plete, of uncertain reliability, or both. Young-age and 
upper-age measures need sometimes to be treated with 
special caution in a number of areas and/or periods. 


B. Recent levels and trends 


1. Life expectancy 


European mortality has declined to the point where 
length of life has gone clearly beyond the 70-year mark 
for the continent as a whole and most of its parts 
(table Ш.1).' As of about 1970, regional average figures 
for length of life (males and females combined) were 
around the 70 to 73 years range, with eastern Europe 


1 Measures of expectation of life at birth have numerous advan- 
tages for describing over-all mortality. These include the following: 
(a) such measures make use of mortality rates at all ages; (5) they 
are unaffected by age structure; (c) being often the result of extended 
actuarial investigation, they may reflect attempts to adjust for 
errors in the underlying series on population and deaths by age; 
(4) they tend to be little affected by errors at the advanced ages, 
which often—because of reporting inadequacies or small numbers 
of cases—exceed the scale of errors at younger ages (though it is 
true that they are relatively sensitive to inaccuracies in infant 
mortality rates, which are also frequently large); (e) reasonably 
reliable estimates (through the use of various direct and indirect 
methods) are available for many more areas than can be similarly 
well documented by alternative indicators, such as crude or stan- 
dardized death rates and infant mortality rates. 

The terms “length of life’ and “total longevity”’ will be used 
here synonymously with “expectation of life at birth’. For other 
ages, such as 30 or 65 below, the terms “expectation of life’? and 
“life expectancy” will be used interchangeably. 

All cited measures are from life tables for calendar periods. 
Such tables present the record of survival and mortality between 
birth and extinction of a hypothetical cohort subject to the sequence 
of age-specific mortality rates found during a given calendar period 
among different actual age cohorts. So-called cohort or generation 
life tables, which summarize similarly the vital history of actual 
birth cohorts traced over time, could not be used in view of data 
limitations. 


and the northern populations at the extremes.’ National 
levels varied Fon 67 to 68 years in Albania, Portugal, 
Romania and Yugoslavia, to almost 75 years in Sweden. 
Half or more of the countries in eastern and southern 
Europe, and probably every country in northern and 
western Europe, had gone beyond 70 years (appendix 
table A.III.1). Moreover, available estimates suggest 
that most subsequent movements in total longevity have 
been more probably upward than downward since 1970. 


Two additional aspects especially stand out in the 
recent trends. One has been the pronounced and per- 
sistent tendency towards narrowed differences among 
regions (table Ш.1). Because length of life in the higher- 
mortality regions of eastern and southern Europe in- 
creased about twice as rapidly as in northern and west- 
ern Europe in both the 1950s and 1960s, the high-low 
regional differences (involving northern and eastern 
Europe in each case) fell from approximately 8.5 years 
in 1950 to 3.5 years in 1960 and again to 2.5 in 1970. 
Similarly, for individual countries, for which the range 
is somewhat obscured by gaps in the data, the high-low 
spread appears to have fallen by about half during the 
1950s and by another fifth during the 1960s. Other 
measures of change in international variability lead to 
the same conclusion, while longer-term series suggest 
that such variability has recently reached the lowest 
point for this century.* It is clear in any case that the 
narrowing of differences in mortality levels throughout 
Europe represents a remarkable process of convergence 
of major social forces, perhaps as striking as any to be 
found in the continent’s recent history. 


A striking outcome of the recent processes is that 
Europe’s differences in length of life between regions 
and between countries have typically become far smaller 
than the differences to be found between males and 
females. Involved here, in addition to convergence, has 
been a no less striking tendency, documented below, for 
female-male differences to rise steadily throughout the 
past half-century. 


A second salient aspect of the 1950-1970 trends has 
been their extremely rapid rate of deceleration. Gains 
in total longevity in northern and southern Europe during 
the 1960s were less than half those of the 1950s, while 
in eastern and western Europe the ratio was less than 
one-third. In the USSR, the more recent gain appears 
to have been below one-fifth of the earlier change, and 
for total Europe excluding the USSR the drop was to 
below a one-to-three ratio.4 


2 Regions as used throughout this chapter are defined according 
to the list of countries shown in chapter I, foot-note 2. 

All averages are weighted, unless otherwise noted. Comparison 
of weighted and unweighted averages shows that the two tend to 
be close enough to leave regional patterns unaltered. 


3 For example, the standard deviations of the 1970 national 
distributions of expectation of life at birth are less than half those 
for 1950 and the latter are considerably below those for 1900. 
Coefficients of variation, or the ratio of standard deviation to mean, 
would show an even sharper decline, since the declining numerator 
values are accompanied by rising denominator figures. 


4 The novelty of the indicated decelerations is underscored by 
the sharply contrasting patterns of earlier trends. In the past, the 
increase in longevity in Europe has often accelerated, even after 
prolonged periods of previous gains. For example, the increases 
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- TABLE III.1 


Male and female expectation of life at birth, by region, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Weighted averages) 


Region Males 

Eastern Europe cies sas «ure Se 58.6 
Northern: Europes bs >.< ыы 66.8 
WESTIN EUSOpCrarmere rents ete eens 64.5 
Southem|Buropesrer 0. ee eee 60.4 
Total@ 62.5 

а clone eins cue 58.2 


> 25 
1950 1960 1970 
Females Males Females Males Females 
63.1 66.8 727 
71.0 69.1 75.3 
69.0 68.4 ПО 
64.1 67.8 73.4 
66.8 66.8 71.9 68.0 74.1 
63.3 65.0 72.6, 66.0 74.0 


Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, various years. WHO, data bank, Official communications. 


* Excluding the USSR. 


At the national level, every country in eastern, western 
and northern Europe appears to have experienced a slow- 
down in trend, as a rule in sharply decelerating fashion. 
Only in northern Europe, where a number of areas such 
as Denmark, Norway and Sweden have had very limited 
gains during both decades, are exceptions encountered. 
In each of these instances, the dominant reason by far is 
the slow rate of improvement during the 1950s, rather 
ene the magnitude of the accelerating tendencies in the 
1960s. 


Since the relatively low-mortality countries of northern 
Europe have often anticipated the trends elsewhere, it 
may well be that future gains in other areas will follow 
an erratically fluctuating path, rather than a steady 
decline, so long as the changes remain small. Significant 
modification of this prospect would be likely only if the 
scope for changes were to expand greatly at higher ages, 
where most deaths now occur, or if life expectancy began 
to fluctuate in downward as well as upward directions 
by large amounts. 


The essential reason for theeceleration of the. 1960s, 
as will be documented below, has been the-onset of an 
increasingly dominant ceiling effect throughout the con- 
tinent: compared with past experience, the maximum 
gains in length of life still possible as a result of mortality 
declines at younger ages have become sharply reduced. 
This new prospect is likely to have major, and as yet 
largely unexplored, social consequences. 


2. Crude death rates 


An important by-product of the converging and deceler- 
ating tendencies just noted is the inadequacy of European 


found in northern and western countries during 1900-1950 have 
been typically far greater than those countries’ substantial advances 
of 1850-1900. A more recent example, involving Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, is the fact that each of these leaders of Europe’s 
mortality downtrends showed greater upward movements In expec- 
tation of life at birth between the 1930s and 1950s than between the 
1900s and the 1920s. 

Documentation of the reasons for anticipating that the recent 
decelerations cannot be followed by comparable accelerations, at 
least those caused by younger-age mortality declines, is given т 
the final section of this chapter and in table Ш.12. 


crude death rates for making intra-continental compari- 
sons at present. Since this measure is the most widely 
and readily available statistic on mortality and since, in 
addition, it provides a direct numerical link between 
mortality and the rate of population change, this obser- 
vation merits special attention.° 


Until as late as 1930 almost uniformly, and up to the 
Second World War as a rule, national crude death rates 
in both eastern and southern Europe were clearly above 
those of the northern and western regions (appendix 
table A.III.2). However, as suggested in table Ш.2 for 
regions, such distinctions had largely disappeared by 
1950; by 1970 they had become the reverse of regional 
differences in length of life.® 


These contradictions stem from the growing influence 
of changing age composition on the death rates in all 
parts of the continent. So long as regional mortality 
differed by substantial margins, as was still the case 
before 1950, its variations over space could dominate 
differences in age structure. The same was true of shifts 
over time through the 1950s. By the 1960s, however, 
decelerating mortality had brought to an end these net 
balancing effects, both of which had endured in most of 
Europe for the better part of a century at least. 


Calculations for about two dozen countries represen- 
ting all regions show that shifts in age-structure during 
both the 1950s and 1960s were operating to raise crude 
death rates throughout Europe by an average of nearly 
1 рег 1,000 in each decade. During the 1950s, when the 
average effect of mortality declines proper was to lower 
the death rate by about twice this amount, the continent’s 
average rate fell by approximately 1 рег 1,000, as is 
shown in table ПТ.2. Nationally, the mortality trends of 
the 1950s acted to lower the death rate for every popu- 


5 The rate of population change during any period can be 
expressed as the difference between crude birth and death rates 
plus the difference between immigration and emigration rates 
(ignoring here the use of mid-period populations for the two crude 
rates and initial-period populations for the other three). 


6 Correspondingly, the relations between national crude death 
rates and expectation of life at birth have become increasingly 
attenuated, almost to vanishing point. Starting with a coefficient 
of correlation of nearly —0.9 about 1930, the levels have fallen 
successively to —0.6 in 1950 and —0.2 in. 1960; by 1970, the 
coefficient was close to zero and, if anything, somewhat positive. 
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TABLE ПГ.2 
Crude death rates, by region, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Weighted averages) 

Region 1950 1960 1970 
os 
Easterns Uropenegeiiaencs caearicacme: finuniionscs, ossenae 11.6 i it р 
NorthermEurope оо ное еее Пе) ae т 
Медео ре ео 1.2 = es 

Southerm Е торе ое 10.6 я 7 
Total@ teil 10.3 10.4 
9.7 el 8.2 


ОО а’ аси 09 бе аа (eel ооо си 


Sources: See table 1.1. ® Excluding the USSR. 


lation, dominating age effects in two-thirds of them and 
being dominated in only one-third. During the 1960s, 
in marked contrast, average effects from mortality 
declines tended to be less than half those from age- 
structure effects, so that the net effect was to raise the 
death rate somewhat. Moreover, the array of effects is 
as revealing as their average. Mortality as well as age 
changes were operating to raise the crude death rate in 
about one-fifth of the cases, and among the populations 
in which mortality as such should have lowered the rate 
only about one-third registered an actual decline, while 
the remainder showed a rising rate from dominant age 
effects. 

The corresponding regional patterns are remarkably 
consistent. During the 1950s, all four regions evinced 
strong reducing effects on the crude rate from mortality 
changes, especially in eastern and southern Europe, but 
all had at the same time about equal rate-increasing 
effects arising from age composition. During the 1960s, 
age everywhere continued to produce about the same 
gross effects as a decade earlier; but mortality changes, 
though again tending to reduce the crude rate, had 
become much smaller, and were thus dominated by the 
age factor in each region, as well as in the USSR. 

It seems probable therefore that the main use of the 
crude death rate for documenting European mortality 
will be as a preliminary or early signal indicator, and 
even then only in cases of larger movements over short 
periods (when age structure is essentially constant). At 
the moment, it is difficult to interpret reliably the post- 
1970 trends in the crude death rates, which appear to be 
upward in a number of countries over all parts of Europe, 
particularly in the countries which until recently had a 
relatively young age structure (see appendix table A.III.3). 


A different order of uncertainty surrounds the effect of 
future shifts in the death rate on population growth 
rates. Here the uncertainties are on the whole less, at 
least relative to what most needs to be known. For one 
thing, the probability seems high that future effects of 
age shifts will be to raise the death rate and lower the 
growth rate in most of Europe, rather than the reverse ; 
for another, the current lull in mortality trends proper 
argues in the same direction. 


The same conclusion is borne out partly by a theoreti- 
cal consideration: actual death rates everywhere in Europe 


are below a stationary population level. With fertility in 
large parts of the continent not far from zero growth 
level, the death rate suggested by the stationary popu- 
lation model has special current relevance as an empirical 
guideline.’ Specifically, the fact that the present station- 
ary population death rate in all regions, about 14 per 
1,000, is roughly 40 per cent above actual death rates, 
implies that the latter are likely to rise over one-third if 
mortality and fertility remain close to current levels. 
Indeed, should fertility continue on its present predomi- 
nantly downward path, the above-mentioned 40 per cent 
discrepancy between actual and potential death rates 
could be exceeded. 


Extremely large fluctuations in fertility or waves of 
migration, acting alone or in combination, could con- 
ceivably upset today’s prospective age-structure effect on 
the death rate in individual instances, as could a rise in 
mortality of very substantial or catastrophic proportions. 
However, if reasonably normal possibilities are assumed, 
it appears probable that the era of major effects of the 
death rate on growth came to an end in all parts of 
Europe between the Second World War and 1960. 


3. Life expectancies at later ages 


Just as expectation of life at birth reflects mortality 
conditions at all ages subsequent to birth, so does the 
corresponding measure at any other age summarize mor- 
tality levels for all subsequent ages.* The accompanying 
data for ages 30 and 65 years, therefore, summarize 
average regional conditions at the ages respectively 
beyond the young-adult years, and again beyond the 
early advanced adult years (see table ПТ.3 and appendix 


? A life-table Stationary population is one in which there is no 
migration, total annual births equal total deaths and the probability 
of dying (or surviving) between the two ages is constant. These 
assumptions imply a population of fixed (no growth) size and 
unchanging age structure. Under these circumstances, the crude 
death rate would equal the reciprocal of expectation of life at birth 
(expressed in the usual per 1,000 fashion). The latter being equal 
to about 70 years in all of Europe’s regions implies the stationary 
population death rate of 14 per 1,000 cited in this paragraph. 

8 Although there may well be behaviourally significant causal 
relations between mortality levels before and after any age of 
interest, life expectancy as technically measured for any age x 
depends only on mortality rates beyond x, and indeed can be 
calculated without knowledge of the rates for younger ages. 
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в TABLE Ш.3 
Е ‘Male and female expectation of life at ages 30 and 65, by region, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Weighted averages) 
1950 1960 1970 

Region Males Females Males Females Males Females 

Bastern: Europe} mameerdiens «os teen Be 40.2 43.5 41.1 46.0 
NortherniEurope semis cr. он 40.9 44.4 41.6 47.3 
Westemn Емторех. иж. aa sus) cake 40.6 44.0 41.2 47.4 
Southern торе sadn coon 40.5 43.4 42.1 47.1 

Total@ 40.6 43.9 41.6 45.7 41.5 47.0 

USSR tree rere cud ahs cater ate 39.2 48.1 
asternubUrOpe. ое, сое 12.4 13.9 12.3 15.0 
Моше ре ее 12.4 14.3 12.5 16.4 
Westermiurope rami. ео: 12.5 14.1 125 16.4 
Southern Europe ee ЗА ОО 12.3 13.8 : Tet 15.9 

Totala@ 12.4 14.0 12.7 15.0 12.6 16.0 

ОО а" 14.0 16.8 13.4 17.8 


Sources: See table III.1. = Excluding the USSR. 


table A.III.1 for data by country). Such measures have 
a separate interest from those of expectation of life at 
birth, not only because of their very different order of 
magnitude, but also because they often portray distinct 
distributional patterns over space and time. 


The patterns shown in these two tables are noteworthy 
on several counts. First, it is clear that male longevity 
beyond the early years of life failed to make any progress 
during the 1960s and, indeed, may well have retrogressed. 
For age 30, all male regional averages showed falling, or 
essentially non-rising levels between the beginning and 
the end of the decade, while well over half the national 
populations, with cases found in each of the four regions, 
registered declines. Probably only the increases docu- 
mented for France and Switzerland were both substantial 
and reliable enough to warrant the firm conclusion that 
they were upward movements, those for Greece and 
Portugal being subject to some unsettled questions of 
reliability. In the German Democratic Republic, Nor- 
way, the Federal Republic of Germany and the Nether- 
lands, the 1970 values were below even those of 1950. 


Again, at age 65, the limited progress for European 
males since 1960 is evident in both the regional and 
national figures. For 1950-1970 as a whole, as many 
countries in the combined regions of eastern, northern 
and western Europe showed decreases as increases. 


Secondly, female longevity at the same ages has risen 
consistently, both during the 1950s and again since 1960. 
All regional averages rose during both decades, as did 


nearly all individual national measures. 


Thirdly, neither the slowdowns in nor the reversals of 
the trend towards increased male later-age longevity, пот 


the continuing increases for females seem to have had a 
significant effect on the degree of inter-regional or intra- 
regional variations. Some measures of dispersion would 
suggest that the variations may have increased somewhat 
over the past decade for three of the four sex-age lon- 
gevity distributions involved, especially at age 65 in 
northern and western Europe, but the changes are not 
substantial. 


Fourthly, the near disappearance of gains in male lon- 
gevity, if not the onset of losses, is a clear reversal of 
very long-run tendencies. On the other hand, no simple 
generalization describes the continued gains for females, 
for which a description of acceleration-deceleration pat- 
terns would be more appropriate. At age 30 national 
increases in life expectancy during the 1960s were typi- 
cally lower than those of the 1950s, but at age 65 the 
reverse was more nearly the case. 


Some light is thrown on the sources of these disparities 
in the closing section of this chapter, which analyzes 
death by causes in various sex-age groups. 


4. Age-specific patterns 


The age-specific elements underlying the aggregate 
measures so far discussed present varied regional pat- 
terns, as can be seen from table Ш.4. Throughout the 
infant and childhood ages, northern Europe has recently 
had the lowest average mortality by substantial margins, 
followed by western Europe, with eastern Europe occu- 
pying a distant third position, as a rule not far removed 
from the highest mortality levels of southern Europe. 
Between the childhood and middle adult years, using age 
intervals 5 to 25 and 35 to 45 as convenient intervals, 
northern Europe still consistently occupies the lowest 
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TABLE Ш.4 


Male and female age-specific probabilities of dying, their sex ratios and recent changes, 
by region, about 1960 and 1970 


(Weighted averages of пах per 10,000 population in sex-age group, 
ratios of female to male values and changes in percentage) 


Per- Per- 
centage centage 
Age, sex and sex ratio 1960 1970 change 1960 1970 change 
Under 1 Eastern Europe Northern Europe 
Malet a Ste a. Ace een os at Pen, tas 572 379 —34 249 195 = 
а о Е 465 298 —36 191 149 —22 
Кано ок eR TC OE 81 79 р 77 76 ae 
1-4 
Male wa о son oe aan eet one 77 58 —25 42 33 —22 
Нее ор. Bor Re ots 70 50 —29 33 25 —24 
ROTO La ae. cee a ee Aimee ke 9] 86 os 79 76 
5-24 
Malev Baste 2 ee о aes Pree 208 184 —12 148 139 —б 
Females r вая. пе Fe eee 110 90 —19 Ne 69 —4 
ао SR. Tne ee a ee De Eee 53 49 49 50 
25-44 
Malem. оо, есь 471 513 +9 369 354 —4 
Неа: es ee ere See Bil 262 —16 250 223 НАТ 
Вано 66 51 = 68 63 
45-64 
1 Et hpi ha eek Gre ct ие 2366 2409 +2 2412 2395 —] 
Pemalecp rae ety here sansa очи © 1487 1396 —б 1393 1337 —4 
о 65 58 58 56 
65-74 
Ма: 3888 4069 ie) 3993 4044 +] 
Bemalects, con, sear a ne tease ear eae 2909 2797 —4 2630 2415 —8 
АО ee pee ee ee aa ee WS) 69 66 60 
Under 1 Western Europe Southern Europe 
Malet emo ей titer NS exe Gens ae 334 PAT =a 588 409 —30 
Remale cgi she ee eee ee ae 259 166 —36 503 340 —32 
Ко а. 78 76 Be A 86 83 
1-4 
Мавр ее. 55 40 Oe 130 59 55 
Female Rene ORAS eto eRe eta Late 44 31 —30 129 55 =i 
RAUOR И a ee. 80 78 Au 99 93 
5-24 
Male Geen А etter ites А aegrt eae 182 194 +6 185 166 =—10 
о о ieee pk eee eee 86 88 +2 119 86 —28 
КаПо cml Rite eter В ALA) Wee МЕ 47 45 64 OZ 
25-44 
Male: itlr cy и 450 464 +3 444 423 =F 
Femalepyars rans tre he ey a oe econ 275 245 —11 312 —24 
И ОИ Race he ae ee 61 55 70 s 
45-64 
Male И, Е. И WENO Dies Brag nae ae 2481 2396 —3 2250 2189 
Кома = gas: Bar ree ee 1873 1258 —8 1381 1233 — 
И 55) 5 61 56 
65-74 
же о Ч ТА Ре Ы 3877 3982 +3 3641 3698 ? +2 
и И се: Е ee ones 2603 2376 _9 2678 2454 =O. 
GALLON ge Satara Wy ere a ee ee 67 60 $ 74 66 ae 
a ee eee ee 


Source: WHO, data bank, 
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mortality position, but the relative rankings of the other 
three regions become dependent upon age, sex or period. 
Southern Europe, which had the highest mortality rate 
for females aged 5 to 25 in 1960, had seemingly reached 
the second lowest regional position only a decade later. 
Beyond age 45, northern Europe no longer appears as 
the continent’s lowest-mortality region, such ranking 
generally alternating in erratic manner between western 
or southern Europe. The most consistent has been east- 
ern Europe, which almost always had the third or fourth 
highest mortality position among the four regions. 


It is probable that these somewhat surprising compari- 
sons at the upper ages reflect actual facts only in part. 
In good part, almost surely, they are the outcome of 
differential accuracy of reporting among regions.° 


Also apparent from the table has been a recent slow- 
down of percentage changes in mortality beyond the 
childbearing ages.’° Beginning with the interval 5-24, in 
contrast to that of 0-5 years, most changes indicated for 
1960-1970 were small and not a few were in an upward 
direction, depending on the age, sex and region involved. 
In eastern Europe average male mortality fell by substan- 
tial percentages below age 25 but rose at later ages; for 
females there were declines at all ages, though by steadily 
diminishing amounts over the life cycle. Northern 
Europe experienced declines for males at most ages, 
again at reducing rates, but a slight rise beyond the age 
of 65 and a fluctuating pattern of declines for females. 


9 An indicator of this presumption is the high proportions of 
deaths attributed to “‘senility, ill-defined and unknown causes” in 
a number of countries of southern Europe. See WHO, World 
Health Statistics Annual 1970 (Geneva), table 5.5.3, pp. 675-676 
especially. The same point is suggested by the high percentages of 
deaths from “all other causes” shown in table II.10 of the present 
survey for a number of countries in this region. 


10 For the pattern by age among individual countries, see appen- 
dix table A.II1.4 which presents for nine countries mortality rates 
by smaller age-intervals as of 1950, 1960 and 1970. Among the 
clear tendencies to be noted there for the 1950s are that male rates 
declined sharply at all but the upper ages (at which increases are 
sometimes noted), while practically all female rates showed major- 
scale downtrends. In contrast, during the 1960s, most declines 
encountered for either sex were considerably smaller than in the 
previous decade, while increases in mortality are by no means 


In western Europe males over 25 tended to experience 
rising average mortality, though with exceptions at some 
ages; this region showed increases among females in the 
5 to 25 years range. Southern Europe experienced 
declining mortality for both sexes at nearly all ages, the 
degree of change generally falling with age. Atypically, 
this region shows a distinct maximum percentage change 
at ages | to 5 years. 

Short-lived increases in some age-specific mortality 
rates of individual European populations have not been 
uncommon in the past, but the appearance of rising 
region-wide averages over decade-long periods could 
prove ominous. If extended or intensified over time, 
such phenomena would mark the end of one of the most 
uniformly consistent spheres of progress in Europe’s 
modern social history. 


A further highly variable outcome of the 1960-1970 
sex-age specific trends has been the dissimilar movements 
of high-low differences in the four regions. Such differ- 
ences for both sexes fell by about one-third in the infant 
year of life and by about two-thirds in the | to 5 years 
age interval. Beyond this point, however, distinctive 
variations by age have been intermingled with dissimilar 
patterns by sex. Practically no change in the high-low 
difference for males and a drop of over 50 per cent for 
females is found in the 5 to 25 age interval. A rise of 
over 50 per cent for males was accompanied by a fall of 
over one-third for females in the age-group 25 to 45. 
No major changes for males and a nearly 50 per cent 
rise for females held for the 25 to 45 and 45 to 65 age 
intervals; and there was again no change for males and 
a one-third rise for females in the 65 to 75 age-group. 


At a minimum, these variations are interesting aspects 
of the recent tendencies for aggregate measures to con- 
verge. But, in addition, they may presage a new order 
of inter-regional variations with respect to levels, and 
even ranking of age-specific mortality rates, particularly 
if the pronounced downtrends of earlier decades are 
superseded in most of the continent by low-order or 
erratically fluctuating movements. 


A complementary body of summary information on 


infrequent at ages beyond the early childhood years. See also recent European differentials in age-specific mortality is 
table III.8 on infant mortality. given by the coefficients of variation In table HI.5 for 
TABLE 1.5 


Coefficients of variation in age-specific death rates, by sex, in Europe, 1960 and 1970 


(Ratio for Europe of standard deviation to average in percentage) 


Age interval 


i ee паев ов Зее 


Source: See table Ш.4. 


Males Females 
1960 1970 1960 1970 
48 46 | 54 54 
74 63 88 66 
30 20 36 24 
24 Le 30 26 
22 23 25 23 
20 21 20 i, 
19 17 14 16 
18 i 7 16 
17 15 15 14 
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smaller age intervals than shown previously. Since distri- 
butions of national data are involved, all national rates 
in a given sex-age category are given equal weight (unlike 
their treatment in deriving the above weighted regional 
averages). | 


Some leading characteristics of the recent sex-age- 
specific dispersions so calculated are the pronounced 
peaking of the coefficients in the 1 to 5 years age interval, 
the clear tendency toward declining coefficients with age 
beyond five years, and the cross-over from lower male 
coefficients at ages under 35 to somewhat higher values 
at age 45 and above. For each sex there was a modal 
tendency to reduced variability between 1960 and 1970, 
in line with earlier indications. 


5. Linkages between changing age-specific mortality 
and length of life 


An important question for interpreting mortality con- 
ditions is the extent to which changes in total length of 
life can be attributed to varying death rates in different 
parts of the life cycle. Currently, the extent to which 
recent gains in expectation of life at birth can be traced 
to changing age-specific mortality levels in the childhood, 
adult or advanced ages has added significance, given the 
mounting evidence that dramatic transformations are 
taking place over all parts of the continent in the nature 
of such linkages. 


Table III.6 presents linkage estimates, by sex, for three 
broad age-groups in nine countries, for an earlier period 
between the pre-war and post-war years, and for one or 
two recent periods since the end of the Second World 
War. Specified dates were determined by the availability 
of published life tables; two countries, as a rule larger 
ones, are included from each region, plus the USSR. 
The indicated percentages represent the fractions of any 
cited change in life expectancy at birth which can be 
attributed for the given period to its mortality shifts 
within each age interval separately, i.e. if mortality had 
changed in that interval alone and no changes had taken 
place in other ages.’ Because small changes in total 
longevity tend to lead to erratic fractions when used as a 
percentage base, entries based on a change of below a 
year or even 1.5 years should probably be treated with 
special caution. A negative entry indicates a reduction 
in total longevity as a result of rising age-specific death 
rates in the given interval of age. 


Before turning to the percentages themselves, it is 
worth noting how clearly the total change in e9 given in 
the initial column of table III.6 confirm an over-all 
longer-run pattern of sharply decelerating gains. Only 


1 Specifically, it can be shown that the change in longevity 
caused by a single change in age-specific mortality, between arbi- 
trary ages a and b (а = 5), is given by the following equation: 


Део = e (0, a) + е’ (a, b) p (о, a) + 
+ ep p (0, а) p’ (a, b)—eg. 


Here the unprimed values refer to the initial period level and 
primed values to the end of the period. The left-hand side Ae, 
denotes change in expectation of life at birth; e, and ep refer to 
life expectancy at ages о and b, respectively; е (0, a) and e’ (a, В) 
denote average length of life between the ages in parentheses; 
р (©, а) and р’ (a, b) represent the probability of survival between 
the ages in parentheses. 


France for females shows a change between the pre-war 
and post-war years which is roughly comparable with 
that for either one of the two indicated post-war periods, 
a result partly attributable, however, to the short earlier 
and the long more recent post-war period involved. In 
all other instances, the pre-war to post-war changes are 
far higher for each sex than the recent changes. Only 
France again shows a greater change for the 1960s than 
for the 1950s, for males as well as for females. 


As to the percentages themselves, these reveal a num- 
ber of interesting uniformities in trend for the female 
populations of all regions. The contribution to rising 
female length of life as a result of falling mortality has 
everywhere declined sharply in the case of the 15 to 64 
age interval, and has everywhere increased markedly 
within the 65-plus interval. The latter, which during the 
pre-war and early post-war years had invariably provided 
the lowest of the three sources of contributions, had by 
the 1960s clearly outstripped the former. Indeed, it had 
also become comparable with, or come to exceed, the 
О to 15 age interval contribution in about half the cases. 
The largest contributions recently to the expectations at 
ages 65 and over have been in northern Europe and the 
second highest in western Europe. Conversely, the largest 
contributions recently at ages 0-14 years, about 50 per 
cent or more for both sexes, are found in the higher- 
mortality regions of eastern and southern Europe and 
the USSR. 


These variations in patterns can be related to a single 
underlying factor, i.e. the scope for further declines as of 
a given area or date. Such leeway was considerably larger 
in the pre-war years than it has been in recent periods, 
at all ages and in all areas. It has also been higher at the 
childhood ages in the higher-mortality areas than in the 
lower mortality areas during recent decades, and in all 
areas it has become increasingly large at the advanced 
ages, relative to both childhood and earlier adult ages of 
life. 


Should female death rates continue to move down- 
wards at all ages in Europe, their effects in increasing 
length of life could be in sharp contrast with past experi- 
ence. Throughout the modern era, as suggested here by 
data for as late as about 1950, the chief sources of such 
increases were the childhood and younger adult ages. 
Today, however, the weight of relative contributions has 
tilted sharply to the older ages. Thus, whereas in the 
past mortality declines have tended to reduce average 
age of population and to affect age distribution in only a 
limited degree, recent declines and the declines now in 
prospect are much more likely to raise average age, and 
therefore to have much more decided impact on the pro- 
portions aged than at any time in well over a century. 


For males, the patterns are obscured both by the small 
number of reliably allocable contributions that can be 
made for recent decades and by the recent tendency for 
some age-specific mortality rates to rise rather than to 
continue falling. However, to the extent that the data 
are indicative, they generally resemble the patterns for 
females. Thus the relative contributions between pre- 
war and post-war periods show a generally marked pat- 
tern of decline with rising age (France being the main 
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Region and country, dates 


Hungary 


1930-1931 to 1948-1949 ......... 
1948-1949 to 1959-1960 ......... 
1959-1960 to 1969-1970 ......... 


Poland 


1931-1932 (01952-19535: 0: = 
1952-1953 to 1960-1961 ......... 
1960-1961 to 1969-1970 ......... 


England and Wales 


1930-1932 to 1950-1952 ......... 
1950-1952 to 1958-1960 ......... 
1958-1960 to 1969-1970 ...:..... 


Sweden 


1931-1940 to 1946-1950 ........- 
1946-1950 to 1956-1960 ......... 
1956-1960 to 1966-1970 .......-. 


France 


1933-1938 to 1946-1949 ......... 
1946-1949 to 1952-1956 ......... 
1952-1956 to 1969-1970 ........- 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


1932-1934 to 1949-1951 ........-.- 
1949-1951 to 1959-1960 ......... 
1959-1960 to 1969-1970 ......... 


Italy 


1930-1932 to 1950-1953 ........- 
1950-1953 to 1960-1962 .......--- 
1960-1962 to 1969-1970 ........- 


Spain 


ЗОО о 
ПИ о оао Зоо сою ею Зее 
1960 об ее. 


USSR 


1926-1927 to 1958-1959 .......-.-- 
1958-1959 to 1969-1970 ......... 
SS aa 

Sources: See table ПТ.1. 


Change 


10.48 
6.43 
1.37 


10.40 
6.20 
2.09 


7.75 
1.61 
0.68 


5.28 
2.19 
0.62 


5.93 
3.17 
3.58 


4.70 
2.13 
0.43 


9.99 
3.49 
1.05 


10.38 
8.56 
1.82 


22.47 
0.39 


TABLE III.6 


Changes in male and female expectation of life at birth and contributions to change from three broad age-groups, 
in nine countries, for three periods 


(Changes in years; contributions in percentage) ® 


Males 


0-14 


66.2 
66.1 
102.2 


67.3 
61.9 
85.1 


60.6 
50.3 
72:9 


49.4 
38.3 
82.5 


26.2 
77.8 
54.0 


55.4 
91.2 
207.0 


65.8 
65.4 
110.4 


63.1 
55.8 
80.1 


78.1 
447.5 


Females 
15-64 65 + Change 0-14 15-64 65 + 
Eastern Europe 
25.1 8.6 11.90 58.3 31.8 9.9 
38.6 —4.7 6.33 59.3 43.8 —3.1 
—4.4 2-2 2.80 46.7 22.8 30.5 
28.9 3.8 12.80 50:2 3.2 6.7 
30.0 8.1 6.30 54.3 33.7 12.0 
4.8 10.1 3.48 51.8 16.3 32.0 
Northern Europe 
34.2 5.2 8.34 50.8 39.1 10.1 
45.3 4.4 2.68 26.9 49.6 23:5 
40.7 —13.6 1.42 26.6 9.4 64.0 
44.9 57 5.45 40.6 51.3 8.0 
50.0 11.7 3.14 22.8 53:3 23.8 
4.8 127 1.87 22.5 27.5 50.0 
Western Europe 
64.8 9.0 5:79 26.9 58.8 14.4 
22.8 —0.6 9:72 59.1 34.6 6.3 
27.7 18.2 5:52 32.0 28.5 39.4 
32.4 12:2 5.67 42.3 44.8 12.9 
eS) —14.7 3.46 52.3 34.1 13.4 
—20.9 —86.0 1.86 44.8 11.0 44.2 
Southern Europe 
30.3 3.9 11.25 59.2 35:3 55 
20.5 14.1 5.02 47.8 28.3 23:9 
192 —23.6 2.48 47.5 14.0 38.4 
30.2 6.7 11.90 55.4 33.6 11.0 
38.6 5.6 8.40 60.5 32.5 7.0 
5.0 14.9 2.66 49.6 23:5 26.9 
USSR 
18.5 3.4 24.91 71.0 23.0 5.9 
257.5 —90.0 


3.12 60.5 14.4 25.2 


® Percentages may not add up to 100.0 because of rounding. 
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exception), with the percentages at ages 0-14 being far 
above those for the 65 and over group. All three of the 
areas with changes exceeding 1.5 years in the 1960s 
(Poland, France and Spain) show a falling contribution 
at ages 15-64 years, and a rising contribution at ages 65 
and over, to the point where the latter exceeds the former 
in two instances. The implications for the direction and 
size of effects on age distribution thus appear to be 
similar to those noted for females, unless the historical 
trend of declining mortality becomes superseded by 
reversals or trendless fluctuations. 


C. Infant mortality 


Because infant death rates are often especially respon- 
sive to changing conditions of infectious disease, nutrition 
or medical care, they are widely cited as more sensitive 
indicators of the quality of the environment affecting 
health than are the rates at later ages. Internationally, 
for example, the high-low spread of infant mortality 
tends to approximate a 20-to-1 ratio, or even higher, in 
contrast to much lower orders of dispersion among rates 
at later ages. Closely related to infant mortality rates as 
indicators of medical or socio-economic conditions is 
the way in which such rates divide into neonatal (first 
month of life) and post-neonatal (next eleven months) 
components. This distinction corresponds to the import- 
ant differentiation often needed in health analyses and 
programmes between prenatal causes of infant deaths, 
i.e. those related largely to the quality of the mother’s 
environment during pregnancy, and the post-natal causes 
stemming from the child’s conditions of life after birth. 


An additional reason for singling out the first year of 
life is that changes in the chances of infant survival have 
greater effect on total longevity than do equally large 
variations at any later stage.'* Recognition of this point 
adds emphasis to the findings of section B of this chapter 
that future trends, or lack of trends, in expectation of 
life at birth may well require interpretations different 
from those that have held true for the past. 


Table Ш.7 presents regional average rates of infant 
mortality and their neohatal and post-neonatal com- 


12 This can be deduced from the equation cited in foot-note 11 
of this chapter. 


ponents at the end of each decade since the Second 
World War. Since the spread of national distributions 
is so much greater for these than for the more aggregat- 
ive measures described earlier, corresponding data by 
country are presented in table III.8. | 


As of 1970, infant mortality in Europe ranged from a 
minimum of not much above 10 per 1,000 to high levels 
of from 40 to 45 per 1,000 births (excluding Albania, for 
which the most recent available statistics showing levels 
approximating 80 to 85 per 1,000 relate to a decade ago). 
All of the Scandinavian countries, as well as the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland were bunched within a narrow 
interval of 10 to 15 per 1,000 births, which is lower than 
national rates found anywhere else in the world, except 
possibly Japan. Levels of 40 and over applied to Portugal 
and Yugoslavia from southern Europe, and Romania 
from eastern Europe. Only the German Democratic 
Republic among the countries of these last two regions 
had an infant mortality rate clearly similar to the values 
applying in northern and western Europe. 


Apparently without exception, the latest rates for 1972 
ог 1973 (not presented in table Ш.8) show clear-cut or 
substantial declines below the 1970 levels.'? Although 
greatest changes in infant mortality are currently in the 
areas with the highest contemporary levels, such as 
Romania, Portugal and Yugoslavia, pronounced absol- 
ute or percentage declines are found throughout the con- 
tinent in such countries as Poland, Sweden (with the 
lowest rate in the world), France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Italy. The frequency of sharp current 
downtrends is in marked contrast with the much slower, 
and sometimes even upward, movements found at older 
ages. 

The downward trends since 1970 extend the rapid 
transformations which took place in all parts of Europe 
between 1950 and 1970, when infant mortality fell in 
round terms by 50 per cent in northern Europe, 60 per 
cent among populations in western and southern Europe, 


13 Spain shows an especially sharp drop to almost 15 per 1,000 
in 1973; however, the true meaning of the decline is obscured by 
an apparent 1972 change in reporting methods, under which deaths 
occurring before birth registration become excluded from infant 
deaths. Compare Demographic Yearbook 1972 (United Nations 
publication, Sales No. E/F.73.XIII.1), table 21, p. 506, with data 
for earlier years. 


TABLE I[II.7 


Infant mortality, neonatal and post-neonatal rates, by region, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Weighted averages of deaths in total infant year, first month and rest of year per 1,000 live births) 


Infant 


Neonatal Post-neonatal 


Region 


1960 


1950 1960 1970 


33 50 30 14 
17 14 = 5 
20 24 10 6 
36 49 31 17 


BastermEurope gente en eee 98 53 
Northern Buropetaresn. ое 33 22 
Wester: Burope: пе 52 29 
Southern urope acters © cen eeeee i tiene ne 81 56 

Total@ 70 42 


USSR 
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Infant mortality, neonatal and post-neonatal rates, in 23 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Deaths in total infant year, first month and rest of year per 1,000 live births) 


Infant 
Region and country 1950 1960 1970 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgatia: spits) oganang tye | 96.8 46.3 27.6 
Czechoslovakia ......... oo) 24.0 225 
German Democratic Republic 70.3 37.8 19.7 
HUNgaly wae ce kee eee eee 79.8 48.0 Boo 
Poland не Cee 110.0 60.9 32.4 
ROMANIA, сое. 118.1 74.8 48.9 
Northern Europe 
Denmark о оно wore ates 31.4 21.9 151 
Pintand ee gh cos анк 42.4 21.8 12.9 
LSE bes On es Sie! Shane 48.4 30.6 20.4 
И, aie oa: РТ 18.5 13.8 
ее одне 5 Ва 22.0 16.3 ТУ 
United Kingdom ........ 32.2 22.6 18.3 
Western Europe 
а в 68.2 36.7 25.8 
Belpiumen terest t= 55 29.9 21.2 
Rrance eerste ое 54.3 27.5 19.6 
Germany, Federal 
Republicioin < or. 55.8 33.3 23.4 
Neftheranasnarntsie т. nent 25.7 16.2 12.3 
Switzerland ев еле: 31.9 21.4 15.5 
Southern Europe 
Greece fe. ae hae se = 43.6 40.2 29.5 
а мае 68.1 43.3 29.4 
Bortuea о о ее 99.2 85.0 53.8 
Spalitter sates левее 70.9 46.1 30.0 
УпроаУа не фол 87.2 57.0 


Sources; See tadle Ш.1. 


two-thirds in eastern Europe and nearly three-fourths in 
the USSR. With levels now so low, continuing declines 
of these dimensions cannot occur on a regional basis. 
Among individual countries as well, a near-halving or 
more of infant mortality rates occurred over 1950-1970 
in all but possibly two cases, Greece and Portugal.’ 

Also brought out by both regional and national 
measures is a widespread tendency to decelerated change 
during the 1960s compared with the very high momentum 
of change during the 1950s, and the continuing conver- 
ence of intra-continental patterns of infant mortality. 
The 1950 difference of 65 per 1,000 between the eastern 
and northern regional averages, for example, is almost 
four times their difference in 1970, and indeed is not far 


14 In Portugal, where the 1970-1972 decline was very steep, the 
1950-1972 change approximates 60 per cent. In the case of Greece, 
where substantial inaccuracies in the reported trend seem probable, 
the apparent failure to achieve a halving of the 1950 rate may be 
more a function of statistical error in the earlier measure than of 


the actual facts. 


Neonatal Post-neonatal 

1960 1960 1970 
26.3 14.3 
10.2 6.9 
17.9 6.0 
20.8 7.4 
33.3 13.3 
54.0 28.0 
55 27) 
7.0 2.8 
9.3 6.2 
7.0 3.3 
2.1 2.5 
5.6 5.8 
12.8 6.9 
10.4 6.7 
11.6 9.1 
9.8 6.0 
4.3 3:2 
5:2 4.0 
20.7 10.0 
20.0 9.6 
54.4 30.2 
25.1 16.6 
53:2 81:9 


from double the highest infant mortality level of any 
region in 1970, namely 36 in southern Europe. 


Although deceleration of trends everywhere has become 
almost foreordained because all levels are already so low, 
it seems probable that the areas with the higher rates will 
have faster declines than those with lower rates, and that 
convergence will thus continue. At ‘the same time, the 
continuation of the current regional rankings also seems 
assured for at least the time being, with northern and 
western Europe continuing to be close to each other and 
each remaining in obvious contrast with the higher levels 
of eastern and southern Europe. 


Decomposing the infant or full-year rates discussed so 
far into their neonatal and post-neonatal sub-aggregates 
helps to bring out some of the finer structure of the 
recent levels, trends and prospects. In 1950, only France 
among the populations of northern and western Europe 
had higher post-neonatal than neonatal risks of dying, 
though the two rates were not far apart in Finland and 
Ireland. In contrast, every nation in southern Europe, 
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and all but apparently Poland and Romania: in eastern 
Europe, showed higher post-neonatal rates. By 1970, 
however, after both sets of values had plummeted every- 
where since 1950, the balance had become even more 
clearly tilted towards higher neonatal rates. This was so 
throughout northern and western Europe by 1970, with 
again the exception of France, where the rates were 
approximately equal. In southern and eastern Europe, 
a much larger number of areas than before showed larger 
neonatal rates—many for the first time in their recorded 
history—while in four of the remaining five countries the 
margins of post-neonatal over neonatal risks had fallen 
drastically.’ 


With respect to comparative trends, much of the pat- 
terning encountered during recent decades can be linked 
to starting levels. Since the declines of post-neonatal 
rates in eastern and southern Europe during 1950-1970 
greatly exceed the 1950 levels of such rates in northern 
and western Europe, they have necessarily been far 
beyond the maximum further changes possible in either 
of the latter regions. Also, within the countries com- 
posing the regions of northern and western Europe, the 
largest shifts have tended to occur among those with 
initially the highest rates (Austria, Belgium, Finland, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany and Ireland). 
Conversely, the smallest shifts have occurred in the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. 


Regional and national neonatal trends are more varied, 
perhaps in part because of unreliability of data for a 
number of areas. In line with anticipations, the lowest 
20-year trends as a rule have been in the countries of 
northern Europe and the second lowest in western Europe, 
with the largest by far in eastern Europe. However, the 
populations of southern Europe other than Yugoslavia 
show smaller gains than expected, given the region’s 
intermediate position between eastern and _ western 
Europe. 


Europe’s post-neonatal experience follows a more 
clearly defined pattern over time compared with the-neo- 
natal trends. All four regions show a marked tendency 
to decelerating changes in post-neonatal rates between 
the 1950s and 1960s, reflecting the increasing strength of 
boundary effects as rates have reached greatly reduced 
levels. In contrast, the neonatal series show no consist- 
ently ordered structure of changes over time. While 
eastern Europe has experienced a very rapid rate of 
deceleration in recent decades, the decline in its regional 
average during the 1950s being about six times that of 
the 1960s, southern Europe’s change has shown essen- 
tially no variation between the two decennial periods. 
Analogously in the lower-mortality regions, although the 
trend in western Europe’s average has clearly slowed 
down, this is not the case in northern Europe, despite its 
lower initial rates in both 1950 and 1960.16 


The markedly lower levels of neonatal and _ post- 
neonatal mortality to be found throughout Europe today 


15 The exception is Romania, where an apparent shift from a 
higher neonatal than post-neonatal rate in 1950 to a lower one in 
1970 went against an otherwise universal pattern. This may have 
been related to a rise in infant mortality in 1968 following a 1966 
change in Romania’s abortion law. 


compared with 1950 or earlier periods, as well as the 
substantial recent differences to be found in their trend 
performance both within and between regions, make it 
probable that national policy targets affecting infant | 
mortality will undergo major modifications in the decades 
ahead. Such shifts are likely to be highly different by 
region and country. Further support for this conclusion 
will be presented below in discussing endogenous and 
exogenous causes of infant deaths, with which the neo- 
natal and post-neonatal distinction is closely associated. 


D. Sex differentials 


Life expectancy for females in all parts of Europe is 
universally longer than for males. This has been so for 
many decades. Prior to about 1920, lower male mor- 
tality was by no means an uncommon phenomenon, 
particularly at the young adult ages, though clearly not 
a typical one. For the last half century at least, however, 
such instances have disappeared from the available 
national records, if indeed they have occurred in fact. 
A number of the previous tables have documented selec- 
tively some dimensions of one of the most striking socio- 
demographic uniformities of the present era, not only 
throughout Europe but in industrial societies everywhere. 


Almost as universal as the direction of differentials in 
life expectations, and perhaps even more striking, has 
been the persistency of their increases. Available evidence 
for all ages, but documented here for only ages 0, 30 
and 65, suggests that national margins of female over 
male life expectancy have increased almost uninterrup- 
tedly since the 1920s. Today they are, with only rare or 
minor exceptions anywhere in Europe, at the highest 
points ever recorded in peacetime.’” 


In 1950, 1960 and 1970 the difference between female 
and male expectation of life in total Europe (excluding 
the USSR) amounted to four, five and six years, respect- 
ively (see table III.1). Regionally, the differentials over 


16 Because both neonatal and post-neonatal rates have become 
so small as a rule, their variations in percentage terms have tended 
to become erratic. Thus southern Europe during 1950-1960 experi- 
enced a higher,percentage decline in its neonatal rate than did 
northern Europe but practically the same relative shift in post- 
neonatal mortality, despite its considerably greater absolute amounts 
of change in both respects. Again, where northern Europe showed 
a lower percentage change in neonatal mortality during the 1950s 
than in the 1960s, western Europe experienced a reverse configur- 
ation, even though the amounts of change were less in the former 
region during both periods. Southern Europe, when compared 
with western Europe in the 1950s, had a considerably lower per- 
centage drop but a higher absolute decline in post-neonatal mor- 
tality; during the 1960s the former had only a marginally higher 
percentage decline despite an over three-to-one margin in absolute 
terms. Such examples, which could be multiplied, bring out the 
greatly lessened usefulness of percentages in all trend analyses 
involving low mortality rates. 


1? The qualification has potential importance, since available life 
tables rarely reflect the effects of major wars. In the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, the immediate post-war differentials between 
female and male length of life reached a temporary maximum 
which was rapidly exceeded as a result of subsequent trends. On 
the other hand, the soaring early post-war differentials in a non- 
European population, Japan, have never been reached since, 
though long-run trends here as well have been upward and appreci- 
able. ; 
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the past two decades have been consistently rising every- 
where, being highest in the USSR and western Europe, 
and lowest in eastern and southern Europe during the 
1960s. The pronounced rise in differentials during both 
the 1950s and 1960s means that this trend has persisted 
over a period of sharply decelerating changes in total 
longevity for both sexes. 


In ratio terms, and by regions, as can be seen from 
table III.1, higher female length of life is approaching 8 
to 10 per cent differentials on average over male levels, 
with no region showing less than an 8 per cent margin. 
The ratios of age-specific mortality probabilities, pre- 
sented in table 11.4, have recently tended to show some 
10 to 20 per cent margins favouring females at the young 
ages and then to accelerate toward 25 to 50 per cent 
margins at higher ages. Of the 24 ratios of female to 
male age-specific rates shown in the table all but one 
moved downward between 1960 and 1970, i.e. in the 
direction of lower relative female mortality. 


The specific patterns by countries are even more strik- 
ing on the score of uniformity in directions of change. 
Steadily rising differences in life expectancy have been 
the clear rule at all stages of the life cycle since at least 
1930. Practically without exception for any country and 
between any pair of the dates beginning with 1930 in 
appendix table A.III.1, the excess of female over male 
expectation of life rises steadily at ages 0, 30 and 65.18 


A convenient way of summarizing age-specific mor- 
tality differentials by individual countries is provided by 
the indexes in table Ш.9. Each index represents the 
geometric mean of the ratios of female to male age- 
specific death rates for the cited area and period.’ 
Values below unity indicate that the age-specific rates for 
females are on average below the corresponding rates for 
males and declining ratios over time imply widening sex 
differentials favouring females. Walues over unity and 
rising ratios would have the opposite significance. 


As is immediately seen, every index in each year falls 
considerably short of unity, the values ranging between 
about five-sixths (Ireland 1950) to under one-half (Fin- 
land 1970). On average, therefore, the ratio of national 
female to male age-specific mortality has varied within 
much the same limits as shown earlier for regions in 
table Ш.4. Moreover, since the ratio fell both in 1950- 
1960 and 1960-1970 in each of the 25 countries listed 
(including England and Wales if more decimal places 
are used), the record of movement to ever-widening 
differentials is no less uniform. 


Only at a finer level of analysis do important regional 
or national variations become apparent. Thus, where 


18 More complete series by country show that these tendencies 
go back to at least the 1920s and often further. 

19 The geometric mean is used here because of its special advan- 
tages for summarizing ratios. It is defined as the nth root of the 
product of n terms, where each term consists of the ratio of a 
female mortality rate to the corresponding male rate for a given 
age interval and n intervals are being used to describe the full 
range of ages. 

The data used for table Ш.9 are more inclusive than those fox 
nine countries in appendix table А.1Ш.4. 


TABLE Ш.9 


Geometric mean of ratios of female to male age-specific mortality 
rates, in 25 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 ® 


Region and country 1950 1960 1970 
A at, леса ВИ a ta ONG Scheie 4 ББ Ее EES 
Eastern Europe 
Ва 0.79 0.74 0.65 
Czechoslovakia ........... 0.67 0.60 0.56 
German Democratic Republic . . 0.74 0.68 0.63 
Hungary. еее mea 0.76 0.70 0.60 
Роза ня slershemee coms ane 0.72 0.65 0.57 
Romania vee sa.crekecenat shy eee 0.80 0.76 0.69 
Northern Europe 
Репа. 0.79 0.67 0.64 
Finlandia ое. 0.65 0.55 0.48 
Trelanid ow ие ие Seu 0.87 0.76 0.70 
Могла о... 0.69 0.59 0.52 
Swedens tit. ее 0.76 0.68 0.62 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales ......-- 0.74 0.63 0.63 
Northern Ireland .......-.- 0.81 0.67 0.62 
Scotlandi еее" 0.70 0.65 0.62 
Western Europe 
AUS Tia Meee иена 0.73 0.58 0.55 
Belgium ......--------:> 0.70 0.61 0.59 
ее ао я оо ое а В 0.70 0.61 0.56 
Germany, Federal Republic of . . 0.75 0.63 0.59 
Netherlands.......------> 0.78 0.66 0.61 
Switzerland .......--+-+--- 0.71 0.59 0.56 
Southern Europe 
Greece Mette eras eee es 0.79 0.73 0.66 
AN? gob oo @oge Ga eon dns 0.79 0.68 0.61 
НИЕ о ооо ообооочосс 0.75 0.68 0.63 
О о ВО Бе: 0.78 0.71 0.63 
Уцво аа... --...... 0.84 0.83 0.68 


aa 


Sources: See table Ш.1. 
® For definition of geometric mean, sce chapter III, foot-note 19. 


the 1960-1970 declines in ratio tended to be below the 
1950-1960 decreases throughout western Europe and 
much of northern Europe (Finland being the only signifi- 
cant exception), the reverse pattern was more likely to 
be true of the eastern and southern regions. This general 
relationship between successive decadal changes and 
starting mortality levels suggests that the countries with 
relatively low mortality for females may be approaching 
a boundary kind of limitation that is preventing still 
further widening of differentials. If this proves to be the 
case, the recent tendencies to an accelerated widening of 
differentials in a number of southern and eastern popu- 
lations might become reversed. On the other hand, if 
significant increases in male mortality were to occur, 
even if accompanied by little or no decrease in mortality 
among females, accelerated declines in ratios could be 
encountered in all regions. 


Finally, it will be noted that the magnitudes of changes 
in the ratios do not indicate any clear alignment by 
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regions, relatively small and large shifts being encountered 
in all regions. At the same time, the size of the ratios 
has tended to be consistently largest in southern Europe 
and lowest among western populations. These mixed 
patterns suggest that significant cultural differences may 
be relevant in addition to limits on medical technology.” 


E. Causes of death 


1. Relative importance 


The decades since 1950 have seen the virtual elimination 
of communicable diseases (including tuberculosis) as 
major causes of death. A major scourge of European 
civilization through the centuries, such diseases today 
rarely, if ever, account for more than 5 per cent of deaths. 


20 The instability of relative changes among low mortality 
measures, noted earlier, should be kept in mind in this connexion. 
However, the importance of this element is diminished by the 
presence of large upper-age mortality rates among the ratios being 
averaged. 
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The largest such percentage for either sex in any country 
as of the late 1960s, was 6.7 and the second largest was 
4.5, among males in Poland and Portugal, respectively 
(see first two columns of table Ш.10). In much of the 
rest of eastern and southern Europe the percentages 
ranged from about 2 to 4 per cent for males and | to 
3 per cent for females, while in northern and western 
Europe the magnitudes were even lower, rarely exceeding 
2 per cent among male populations and often being less 
than | per cent among females. 


Respiratory diseases, another leading killer in the past 
whose relative importance has declined greatly, is still a 
major cause of death in all regions, exceeding 10 per cent 
for one or both sexes in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Ireland, all parts of the United Kingdom and 
Portugal, while approaching this level in Belgium, 
Greece and Italy. Only a few populations, all female, 
show percentages below 5 per cent. 


By far the most important recent causes of death 
almost everywhere have been heart diseases and cancer, 
with cerebrovascular lesions of the nervous system the 


TABLE Ш.10 


Distribution of deaths by cause, by sex, in 23 countries, 1965-1969 


(Proportions per 1,000 deaths) 


Cause of death code 


Region, country and sex if #4 3 4 5) 6 ii 8 9 10 И 12 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria 
М еее н 20 6 178 12 165 149 85 152 32 30 85 86 
1 а ола Во eG one ob 9 5 139 17 239 170 118 133 22 18 в 100 
Czechoslovakia 
IMs tices emacs ео 15 5 218 16 103 209 110 105 41 25 99 54 
о Glee оо Rte es 8 5 192 33 148 193 169 79 39 21 52 63 
Hungary 
Мл. 29 5 192 19 131 227 120 56 40 21 92 68 
Ee. де ey See 12 4 187 22 173 231 166 40 97 15 50 64 
Poland 
Мое о Pacts to... SA OL nae Seca 58 9 173 29 35 112 186 76 45 18 102 158 
Penis ey soe ое Ae Ore aes 23 9 184 29 53 97 248 58 41 14 38 207 
Romania 
MiP, Sr ns ae И 33 12 142 18 116 124 135 180 54 25 86 76 
ЕК Е рок 15 11 126 18 165 148 192 178 38 14 33 62 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
M Aas Shiite Рота eA = 2 3 214 18 97 334 Tal 60 32 29 80 54 
Pee ee oe ee ee 2 4 238 26 128 278 100 47 9 28 58 54 
Finland 
Mie ag eer crt О ecurcae 15 3 180 14 106 316 82 na 26 22 119 46 
о не ae 7 3 163 31 180 242 148 60 32 31 49 53 
Ireland 
CACORE р ee re 8 3 165 14 iS 260 118 160 21 22 48 665 
Reed Sete ee rene 5 4 171 22. 161 195 149 143 15 34 79 
Norway 
о О ОО cet ee p 5 3 181 16 135 300 61 68 25 72 106 
КМ 3 3 196 19 188 229 85 88 29 43 100 
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TABLE Ш.10 (continued) 


Distribution of deaths by cause, by sex, in 23 countries, 1965-1969 
(Proportions per 1,000 deaths) 


Cause of death code 


Region, 
‘egion, country and sex 1 2 С 4 5 6 й 8 fi) 10 И 12. 
Northern Europe (continued) 
Sweden 
=: ое Е Eolas ЕЕ ВЕ 5 3) 189 23 96 333 87 69 40 27 83 43 
We cr au сре 3 3 203 32 134 283 118 72 43 21 44 44 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales 
Е es OE КОР : 5 т ss 109 285 90 153 25 17 47 44 
де НОЯ 173 234 134 1 
Northern Ireland ate zs a и 22 
не Ay Aga Ar Me ee 5 4 168 13 112 316 99 128 24 18 46 66 
И 3 4 167 23 Wie) 251 138 101 27 15 31 67 
Scotland 
А ey pak ieee tec 6 3 207 13 125 315 71 114 27 16 55 49 
а сы: 3 3 185 25 203 266 109 75 27 15 ay) 52 
Western Europe 
Austria 
а о oie ae era Е 18 4 208 15 120 190 101 83 68 28 95 70 
Heeb eee i in cee ae eae ts 7 4 203 27 170 184 139 66 55 20 52 73 
Belgium 
о. 11 4 203 21 105 161 169 91 35 19 74 107 
Л: а: 33 4 189 50 142 114 216 54 37 14 52 126 
Егапсе 
т ре, Я В. 16 6 211 18 107 81 133 68 69 18 100 174 
и. 7 6 184 29 144 66 167 69 48 10 63 207 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Maer ere cee ole cca ess 14 В 199 23 128 189 95 78 61 32 85 95 
ig sind. Tee АЕ 5 3 211 36 178 148 128 54 55 19 55 108 
Netherlands 
и ВЕ 2 4 246 19 100 252 81 67 32 27 76 94 
ее РА 1 4 241 40 145 195 117 46 38 20 57 97 
Switzerland 
Е Get Fis ese Merk 10 5 PNG) 27 99 214 107 61 53 26 107 75 
| lie 2: ое ae a ee ra Fa 6 6 202 42 142 Л) 147 49 40 20 57 76 
Southern Europe 
Greece 
Е ВСК 21 10 186 34 107 105 78 87 60 38 67 209 
Rar ut AR ces ice hers 8 10 138 41 159 91 99 87 43 28 37 259 
Italy 
IN Caner Erie ate aoa een 15 6 186 19 123 174 123 98 70 23 68 95 
О eee 5 6 172 35 153 178 173 80 47 13 3) 107 
Portugal 
т а. 37 12 108 13 144 112 45 129 100 25 74 200 
И ОА Ва ЗО ime Sa 13 10 110 17 191 124 53 110 72 19 29 251 
Yugoslavia 
Me ae a ieeet cree on: В 13 114 9 73 101 105 69 44 18 90 333 
о: 17 117 104 12 96 113 131 61 31 15 33 374 


heart and circulatory diseases; 8. Respiratory diseases; 9. Digestive system diseases; 
10, Nephritis and other genito-urinary diseases; 11. Accidents and violence, 12. All 
other (including ill-defined) causes. 


Note. Categories of causes are as follows: 1. Tuberculosis; 2. Other communicable 
diseases; 3. Malignant neoplasms; 4. Allergic, endocrine, blood diseases; 5. Cerebro- 
vascular lesions of the central nervous system; 6. Ischaemic heart disease; 7. Other 
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leading cause in scattered instances. The situation in 
parts of southern Europe, though obscured by the large 
fractions of deaths from ill-defined or undiagnosed 
causes, again shows very high or highest percentages for 
heart diseases and cancer among diagnosed deaths. 
Each of the 23 countries cited in table III.10 shows at 
least 10 per cent of both male and female deaths reported 
as caused by malignant neoplasms and practically all 
report at least this percentage for both ischaemic heart 
disease (France being the main exception) and cerebro- 
vascular lesions (where Poland stands out with a most 
atypically low fraction). Other heart and circulatory 
diseases also appear to be currently above the 10 per cent 
mark in most countries, while the respiratory diseases 
category reaches that level in about one-third of the 
cases.”? 


The proportion of deaths attributed to accidents and 
violence tends to be highly variable, approaching 10 per 
cent among all east European and most west European 
male populations, and exhibiting generally lower but 
dispersed levels among males in other regions. 


Two outstanding aspects of the comparative distri- 
butions for males and females are the expected higher 
shares of accidents among total deaths of males and, 
conversely, the consistently higher share of other heart 
and circulatory diseases among females. The latter 
group of causes is the only one whose share is higher 
among women than among men. The approximately 
equal proportions found for malignant neoplasms, 
despite much higher male age-specific risks of dying, is 
explained by the fact that the measures discussed until 
now are fractions relating to the total number of deaths, 
rather than rates relating to population. 


2. Probabilities 


Although the foregoing distributions are affected by 
age composition,” which might in principle distort the 
patterns compared with the position when age factor is 
held constant, age-independent measures are found to 
yield patterns remarkably similar to the ones just indi- 
cated. Calculations of lifetime probabilities of dying by 
individual cause (assuming zero deaths from all other 
causes) reveal practically the same rankings as do the 
distributions of table III.10.7? Both approaches suggest 
that the five groups of causes singled out previously 
—malignant neoplasms, cerebrovascular lesions, ischae- 
mic diseases, other heart and circulatory diseases plus 


21 All terminology in the text and tables is from the most recent 
1965 International Classification of Diseases used by WHO. 
Changes from terminology in the preceding (1955) classification 
include the use of “‘ischaemic”’ for the earlier “‘arteriosclerotic” and 
“cerebrovascular” for “уазсщаг”. 


22 For example, an increasing fraction of population in the old 
ages would raise the share of deaths from older-age diseases to 
total deaths even if the rates of dying by cause remained constant 
in each age-group. 

23 For reasons of space and because of their broadly indicative 
nature, the relevant data, which have been derived from the WHO 
data bank and which refer to the probability of dying from birth 
to age 75 by single causes of death, are not shown here. 


accidents and violence—accounted for about 50 to 70 per 
cent of mortality in southern Europe, 60 to 80 per cent 
in eastern Europe, and 70 to 80 per cent in both northern 
Europe and nearly all of western Europe (France showing 
a level of 60 to 70 per cent). With respect to most import- 
ant cause of death, the only noteworthy shift from the 
rankings shown in table Ш.10 was in the case of female. 
populations in northern Europe, for which malignant 
neoplasms tended to replace ischaemic diseases as leading 
cause. 


Regional differences in the lifetime probabilities of 
these five major causes of death varied greatly in pattern. 
Neoplasms provide instances of high rates for males in 
all regions, such as the cases of Czechoslovakia among 
the eastern countries, Finland and England and Wales 
in northern Europe, Austria and Belgium among western 
populations, and Italy in southern Europe. The corre- 
sponding female rates for this cause show consistently 
lower rates everywhere, typically by considerable mar- 
gins, as well as limited variability among regions. 


In the case of cerebrovascular lesions, unusually high 
male death probabilities are found in Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Portugal, with Hungary, Finland, Scotland 
and Austria not much lower. Since male-female differ- 
ences for this cause tend to be low, much less than for 
the other four sets of causes, these countries tend also to 
be the ones with comparatively high female rates. 


Ischaemic diseases tend to be highest for each sex in 
the northern countries, with an unusually high rate also 
in Czechoslovakia. Nearly all national male-female dif- 
ferences are substantial. Other heart and circulatory 
diseases show lowest risks of dying among northern 
populations of both sexes and comparatively high risks 
in Poland, Romania, Spain and Yugoslavia. Here again, 
female risks are consistently below those for males, 
though sometimes by small amounts. 


Finally, accidents and violence show instances of rela- 
tively high probabilities for males in parts of all regions, 
notably Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Austria, 
France, Switzerland and Yugoslavia; interestingly, low 
national rates for males are also to be found in all regions. 
Female rates everywhere tend not only to be below those 
for males but also to show no significant regional vari- 
ations. 


The diversified nature of these patterns suggests two 
general conclusions. One is that the areas with the 
highest length of life, such as the countries of the northern 
region, do not show lower mortality risks for all leading 
causes of death. Indeed, they may on occasion appear 
to be on the high side of Europe’s international distri- 
butions of death rates by cause. The second is that an 
undetermined, but probably not small, part of the appar- 
ent differentials according to the causes on record is the 
product of variations in statistical practice and accuracy. 


3. Age-specific tendencies 


All of the five leading causes of death just discussed 
share the characteristic that their age-specific rates rise 
steadily from about the age of 10. Some, such as malig- 
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nant neoplasms or accidents, tend to show a local peak 
at the childhood ages (1 to 5), and-then a perceptible dip, 
before the steady rise of rates begins; such functions of 
age tend to resemble a J-shaped curve, as shown in 
figure 3.24 In other cases, such as those of cerebro- 
vascular lesions and heart diseases in some countries, 
the rates either rise immediately or do not fall before 
beginning a steep ascent. For all causes except accidents, 
the rates for the upper-middle to advanced ages (45 to 74) 
are high multiples of those in the young to middle-adult 
period (25 to 44), and in turn are far exceeded by the 
rates at still older ages (75 and above). The main excep- 
tion to these pronounced patterns, accidents and viol- 
ence, is not unexpected in view of its frequent incidence 
at all ages and even here the exceptions are only oc- 
casional. 


Bearing in mind the high percentage of total deaths 
represented by these cause-of-death categories, the data 
help to clarify some underlying reasons for the direction, 
size and changes of recent male-female differentials in 
age-specific mortality, as well as for the divergent male 
and female trends in expectation of life. 


As to direction, the great preponderance of female 
age-specific rates were below their male counterparts in 
both 1960 and 1970, the main exceptions being the higher 
rates found among females aged 25-44 for neoplasms 
and among those aged 75 and over for cerebrovascular 
lesions, other heart diseases and accidents. Higher female 
rates sometimes found for ages under 25 can be regarded 
as non-significant for all categories other than accidents 
and violence, in view of the erratically small numbers of 
deaths involved. Far more typical, however, were the 
higher rates encountered among males in all five cate- 
gories, at practically all ages and in all regions. Not 
infrequently, the margins of such differences were very 
substantial, while a clear tendency toward widening dif- 
ferentials is apparent from the large fraction of declining 
ratios among female age-cause-specific rates when com- 
pared with their male counterparts. Only accidents and 
violence show a counter-tendency in this regard, with 
most ratios rising between the beginning and the end of 
the 1960s (though remaining well below 1 per cent as а 
rule). For the other categories, the great majority of 
1970 ratios at ages 25 and above either declined below 
the already low 1960 levels or, at a minimum, failed to 
show significant variations. Particularly marked declines 
in ratios were registered between 1960 and 1970 in the 
case of heart disease within the 25 to 44 age-interval, 
reflecting sometimes a combination of increases in rates 
for males with decreases for females. 

A look at the rates from the standpoint of changes 


over time supports the view that rising mortality during 
the 1960s was not an isolated event in terms of country, 


24 To prepare figure 3, the selection of a country for each cause 
of death was made in essentially random manner, except that one 
country was to be picked from each region. The number of causes 
and countries was equalized by excluding the ischaemic category; 
this is the only classification for which the change between the 1955 
and 1965 WHO International Classification of Diseases systems 
posed questions (fortunately secondary ones) of comparability 
between 1960 and 1970. 


age, sex or cause. Rates for malignant neoplasms tended 
to rise among males in the middle or upper adult ages in 
all regions, and among females in all regions except 
western Europe. At ages 25 and over rising rates from 
ischaemic and other heart diseases were apparently wide- 
spread among western and northern males, while increases 
in other heart and circulatory diseases took place, often 
among both sexes, in at least eastern and southern 
Europe. Accidents and violence show rising rates over 
a wide range of ages for male and female populations in 
all parts of the continent. Most countries experienced 
rising rates for either sex from cerebrovascular causes, 
though with more scattered incidence than for other 
causes at and beyond age 25. Each of the eight countries 
examined showed some rising rates in the adult ages for 
at least two cause-of-death categories in addition to 
accidents. Only the ischaemic rates for females show a 
persistent tendency to decline at all, or practically all, ages 
throughout the continent. 


4. The infant year 


As noted earlier, the first year of life has differed from 
later ages over the past two decades in its pronounced 
and uninterrupted tendency to declining mortality every- 
where in Europe. The endogenous and exogenous rates 
in table ПТ.11 are intended to separate causes of infant 
deaths into two broad components, those arising from 
confinement (hence largely pre-natal) and those stem- 
ming from environmental (hence post-natal) causes, 
respectively.?> Since exogenous measures are here defined 
operationally to be in fixed proportion to post-neonatal 
values, it need only be repeated that death rates from 
such causes have been greatly reduced during recent 
decades in all regions and are approaching near-zero 
levels in much of northern and western Europe (table 
Ш.7). Endogenous rates, on the other hand, which as 
measured combine post-natal environmental elements to 
some extent along with predominantly pre-natal influ 
ences, show much clearer resistance to change. Cases of 
only small declines or even of increases are not uncom- 
mon (though some may well be the result of statistical 
error). 

Spatially as well, endogenous rates have tended to be 
relatively homogeneous within and between regions, in 
keeping with their comparative inflexibility under varying 
socio-economic circumstances. At the same time, it must 


25 The definitions used here follow those of J. Bourgeois-Pichat, 
“Га mesure de la mortalité infantile’, Population (Paris), vol. 6, 
No. 2 (April-June 1951), pp. 233-248, and No. 3 (July-September 
1951), pp. 459-480; see also his “Ап analysis of infant mortality” 
in United Nations, Population Bulletin (United Nations publication, 
Sales No. 1952.ХШ.4), No. 2 (October 1952), рр. 1-14. Exogenous 
is assumed to include all post-neonatal deaths (second to twelfth 
months of life) plus another one-fourth of this total to allow for 
deaths from environmental causes in the first month of life. All 
other infant deaths are defined as endogenous. Accordingly, such 
an exogenous rate in table Ш.11 equals 1 .25 times the corresponding 
post-neonatal rate in table III.7, while each endogenous rate equals 
the infant mortality rate minus the exogenous rate. The reason 
for using these approximations is that direct information on infant 
deaths by cause is often less readily available than are data on 
month of death. Cause data, in addition, are often obscured by 
large numbers of cases reported as ill-defined or unknown. 
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TABLE Ш.11 


Endogenous and exogenous infant mortality rates, in 23 countries, about 1950, 1966 and 1970 
(Per 1,000 live births) 


Endogenous ® 


Exogenous ® 
1950 1960 1970 


1950 1960 1970 


Region and country 


Eastern Europe 


Bulgaria. jeunes. <<. 27.9 13.4 9 
eter ns мы d i pl! 68.9 32.9 17.9 
Czechoslovakia . Peete ees 21.9 11.2 13.9 53.4 12.8 8.6 
German Democratic Republic 22.4 15.4 12:2 47.9 22.4 15 
ne ет is? a) Game Lame ae 24.9 22.0 26.2 54.9 26.0 9.3 
a О Mae i Be a 43.9 19.3 15.8 66.1 41.6 16.6 
ОЕ 47.1 7.3 13.9 71.0 67.5 35.0 

Northern Europe 
Denmark ME er ee are «ee 15.4 15.0 11.1 16.0 6.9 4.0 
Binland Peseta. 8 6 Pet oy =) oats Re 16.2 13.1 9.4 26.3 8.8 3.5 
пера Weenies ee (ame 18.3 19.0 12.7 30.1 11.6 7.8 
Могу и Э.Н 11.2 9.8 9:7 16.0 8.8 4.1 
Sweden bbe eee ees 14.5 12.9 8.6 7:5 3.4 3.1 
United Kingdom ео. > 17.3 15.6 11.1 14.9 7.0 7.3 

Western Europe 
Austria RENT. SCOR canta en's) Cupcakes 27.8 20.7 17.2 40.4 16.0 8.6 
Beleitm a ci. ort а. 22.0 16.9 12.8 В 13.0 8.4 
IPTANCE: и а они 15.9 13.0 8.2 38.4 14.5 11.4 
Germany, Federal Republicof .... 29.3 21.0 15.9 26.5 12.3 7.5 
Netherlands и Лень i 14.4 10.8 8.3 11.3 5.4 4.0 
Омен ya ace Oe 19.1 14.9 10.5 12.8 6.5 5.0 


Southern Europe 


аи ис а ба She ious 


Sources: See table 1.1. ® For definitions see chapter Ш, foot-note 25. 


be kept in mind that what has often appeared to be F. Summary and prospects 


beyond environmental control in an earlier decade has 


: : : me 
yielded to later innovations. The decades since the Second World War have wit- 


nessed a substantial reduction of inter-regional and intra- 


26 For an analysis of more detailed causes of recent infant deaths 
by region, see the joint study by the United Nations and WHO, 
Mortality in infancy and childhood (ESA/P/WP.47, 28 February 
1973). As might be expected from the preceding neonatal and 
post-neonatal comparisons, as well as from those between endogen- 
ous and exogenous rates, eastern and southern Europe were clearly 
distinguished from the northern and western regions by their higher 
infant death rates from infectious, parasitic and respiratory diseases. 
Southern Europe stood out from the other three regions by reason 
of its high rates of death from ill-defined or unknown causes and 
eastern Europe did so by its rate for birth injuries, for which the 
other regions indicated much lower levels. Northern Europe, 
though having the lowest over-all infant mortality rates anywhere 
on the continent, nevertheless had the highest rate in any region 
from prenatal asphyxia and atelectasis. 

Differences in trend between communicable and non-communi- 
cable causes were also found to be pronounced. For example, 
between the late 1950s and middle 1960s, there were substantial 
declines in infant death rates from infective and parasitic diseases, 
among others, but little or no change from congenital malfor- 
mations, birth injuries or post-natal asphyxia and atelectasis. 
Most countries experienced a rise in the rates due to accidents. 


regional mortality differences within Europe. All areas 
registered considerable gains in length of life, but the 
largest by far were in the traditionally higher-mortality 
regions of eastern and southern Europe, particularly 
during the 1950s. In the 1960s, though the gains in 
these regions again exceeded those among northern and 
western populations, practically all of Evrope experi- 
enced a marked deceleration of trends. The chief immedi- 
ate reasons almost everywhere appear to have been the 
limited leeways for further gains after 1960 as a result of 
very low mortality levels from infant through middle 
adult years already achieved over most of the continent, 
and the limited gains possible in upper-age longevity 
under current medical technology and health conditions. 


A simple, yet illuminating way of viewing the situation 
today is to consider the maximum possible gains in 
length of life that could occur if mortality in future were 
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to disappear at all ages under 50 or 65. The greater the 
past declines in a population’s mortality below either of 
these ages, the smaller must be the maximum future 
gains before the absolute limit of zero mortality is 
reached and the greater the importance of the trends 
above the selected ages of 50 and 65 years. This simple 
relationship therefore affords a sensitive indication of 
how past trends in Europe have defined the scope for 
future possible trends. 


A statistical measure which reflects an assumption of 
zero mortality under 50 and fixed mortality risks there- 
after is simply current expectations of life at age 50 of 
more than 50 years. The former merely indicates that 
there is no loss of life below 50; the second term measures 
the added longevity beyond 50 resulting from a continu- 
ation of current age-specific mortality conditions at later 
ages. 


Specifically, since recent male life expectancy at age 50 
in Europe has ranged between about 21 and 26 years, 
elimination of under-50 mortality would imply a corre- 
sponding range of 71 and 76 years in the national values 
of expectation of life at birth. For females the corre- 
sponding range of 26 to 30 years would imply total 
longevities ranging from 76 to 80 years. Table Ш.12 
presents the results by individual countries.” 


Subtracting actual expectations of life at birth about 
1970 from the corresponding zero-mortality value yields 
the maximum gain still possible under maximum lon- 
gevity to age 50. Among male populations of northern 
and western Europe, the maximum increases presently 
possible in total longevity with the disappearance of 
under-50 mortality would only be between about 4 and 
6 years. For females, the possibilities would be even 
smaller and more narrow in range, or about 3 to 4 years. 
In eastern Europe, the corresponding measures, though 
higher, are nevertheless only about 5 to 8 years for 
males, and 4 to 7 years for females, while in southern 
Europe the range for both sexes suggests orders of 
magnitude of between 5 and 10 years. The USSR 
appears to belong to the east European ranges of values. 


A comparison of these hypothetical maximum gains in 
expectations of life at birth with actual gains dramatically 
illustrates why the momentum of past trends cannot be 
sustained.?® Without exception in any region of Europe, 
the hypothetized maximum gains for females are less 
than the actual gain since as recently as 1950. Indeed, 
only Norway and Denmark show approximate equality. 
Every other case, involving approximately two dozen 
countries, showed actual 20-year changes which were 
well above the maximum changes still possible under the 
assumption. The largest excess of actual 1950-1970 gains 


27 Measures of life expectancy at age 50, and even more those at 
age 65, are undoubtedly overstated for a number of countries. 
However, since such biases are also reflected in the corresponding 
measures of expectation of life at birth, the errors in maximum 
gains cited below are somewhat reduced. 


28 The comparisons discussed in this section include all popu- 
lations of northern and western Europe, and nearly all from the 
eastern and southern regions. From various indirect indications, 
there is no reason to suppose that the few countries omitted render 
necessary any qualification of the main conclusions. 


TABLE Ш.12 


Male and female expectation of life at birth assuming zero mortality 
under ages 50 or 65, in 27 countries, about 1970 


(Values to nearest full year) 


Zero mortality 
under age 65% 
cee ee 


Zero mortality 
under age 50 * 
О ae ee 


Region and country Males Females | Males Females 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria ye) еек 75 ТИ 78 80 
Czechoslovakia ........ 72 77 77 80 
German Democratic 
Republic ......- 74 78 78 81 
Hungary состава 73 77 Te, 80 
Poland’. 20sec eee 74 78 78 80 
Romania sia ee eee 74 qT 78 79 
Northern Europe 
Denmarkaeaee eee nee 75 79 79 81 
Finland. ее 71 76 76 79 
lreland| an. сето ТЕ; ah 77 80 
Моде 76 78 79 81 
Sweden ее 76 79 79 81 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales .... 73 78 16) 81 
Northern Ireland ..... ИЕ 77 ИЯ 80 
Scotlands. ест 72 77 77 80 
Western Europe 
Austria = cna oe ones ae eae 73 78 IF) 80 
И о ото о в овес 73 77 Я 80 
тает oe eee ase 74 79 79 82 
Germany, Federal 
Вероне ое qs 78 77 80 
Netherlands). ее - 75 79 79 82 
Switzerland”. ее 74 78 78 81 
Southern Europe 
Albania ое 76 79 80 81 
GTeCCE rom fe ха ое til 80 80 82 
Italy assesses АЕ ИЕ 74 78 78 81 
Rortugalws gee eee 74 78 78 80 
Зраши оне ee 74 ‘la 78 80 
Yugoslavials cis ее 13 76 Я 79 
о йе 73 80 78 82 


Sources: See table Ш.1; some life tables calculated by the ECE secretariat. 


в Values equal 50 or 65 plus life expectancy at age 50 or 65 according to life table 
about 1970. See chapter III, foot-note 27. 


over possible ones are found among countries of eastern 
and southern Europe, as might be expected from their 
relatively large actual trends. 

For males, the comparisons are somewhat less simple, 
though similar in essentials. In eastern and southern 
Europe the majority of male populations again show, 
and again by a very considerable margin as a rule, higher 
actual 20-year gains since 1950 compared with the posited 
maxima. Only Czechoslovakia, as a result of declining 
male life expectancy during the 1960s, and possibly 
Greece and Italy, appear as exceptions. In northern and 
western Europe, however, an opposite tendency appears. 


ИИ ИНОЕ: о ТЕНИ 


Because of generally very limited improvements in life 
expectations over the past two decades, no northern 
country shows a higher 1950-1970 actual gain for males 
compared with what could be achieved with zero under-50 
mortality. Similarly, most populations of western Europe 
show lower actual than maximum possible gains, though 
Belgium and France are exceptions. 

All of these qualifications disappear, however, if a 
somewhat longer period of actual gains is applied for 
males. Throughout Europe without exception, the maxi- 
mum gains currently possible for males are far below 
the actual gains of the last 30 or at most 40 years. North- 
ern and western Europe, for example, show actual 1930- 
1970 gains which are double the calculated maxima or 
more and the discrepancies are much greater still in the 
other two regions. 

In brief, female mortality in Europe has reached a 
point where trends in length of life over even so short 
and recent a period as 1950-1970 can only be matched in 
future, if at all, as a result of very substantial gains in 
upper-age longevity. For males, essentially the same 
conclusion holds with respect to trends over the latest 
30, or at most 40 years. 

The results are, if anything, even more striking under 
the much more dramatic assumption that mortality in 
Europe should disappear at all ages under 65, or roughly 
the age for retirement. For females, the maximum gains 
implied by the elimination of under-65 mortality would 
still be matched or exceeded by actual 1950-1970 increases 
throughout eastern Europe and in the case of practically 
all populations in western and southern Europe. Only 
for northern Europe does one have to examine periods 
commencing somewhat earlier to find correspondingly 
large actual gains. In practically every case, including 
all northern populations, actual changes in female life 
expectancy since about 1930 have been at least twice as 
high as the hypothesized maxima. 

For males, the actual 1930-1970 gains exceed or very 
nearly equal the corresponding maxima in all but a 
single case.2? Once again, therefore, the conclusion is 
clear that past gains in length of life cannot be even 
approximated in Europe in the absence of enormous 
increases in longevity at very high ages. 

These conclusions, though theoretical, cast light on a 
related theme. It is often claimed’ that modern science 
and society are not far from the time when people can 
expect to live 100 years or longer, which implies a rise in 
life expectancy above today’s values which is roughly 
the same as was experienced by most European popu- 
lations over their entire mortality transitions since 1850. 
However one assesses the probability of such a develop- 
ment, it is clear from the foregoing that its occurrence 
could not significantly depend upon mortality changes 
before the very late ages. The great bulk of a rise in life 
expectancy of another 30 years or so would have to come 
from major declines in mortality beyond age 64 and 
|| beyond age 100. Only about one-fourth 


extending well 


29 The exception is the Federal Republic of Germany, for which 
the 1930-1970 actual change of about 7.5 years for males compared 
with a calculated maximum gain of 9.5 years. Even here, however, 
the actual 1925-1970 trend came to nearly 11.5 years. 


of an increase for males to the 100-year level, and one- 
fifth of such an increase for females, could arise from 
declines below age 65. 


Much the same type of inference is relevant for pro- 
spective trends in age-specific mortality and causes of 
death. Since national mortality rates at younger ages 
have often dropped by over 50 per cent during the last 
two to four decades, it has usually become impossible 
for future downtrends to match the pace of the past, 
indeed of the quite recent past. The development of 
inevitable decelerating tendencies has been particularly 
apparent in eastern and southern Europe, where the 
recent declines in mortality have often been steepest. 
In northern Europe especially and also in western Europe, 
such rapid declines developed earlier, as did the tend- 
ency for the pace of improvement to slow down as mini- 
mum boundary levels were approached. 


The interplay between the rapidity of past trends and 
the onset of necessarily curtailed further trends is prob- 
ably nowhere more dramatically revealed than in the 
case of infant mortality, in particular its post-neonatal 
component. Practically everywhere in all regions, the 
20-year changes alone to 1970 have tended to be far 
greater than the levels prevailing today and hence are 
well beyond the maximum changes still possible. 


Similarly, recent distributions of deaths by cause and 
the sheer smallness today of many cause-of-death prob- 
abilities reflect trends whose very strength has presaged 
their disappearance. Communicable diseases everywhere 
—once the great killers—have come to have only mar- 
ginal significance, accounting for small or even trivial 
fractions of deaths and less than accidents and violence, 
a non-disease category. Mortality rates from respiratory 
diseases can still be lowered from not inconsiderable 
levels, though such diseases have also become submerged 
in relative importance by new leading causes of death. 
Only sharp reductions in mortality rates from heart 
diseases, cancer and the cerebrovascular diseases can 
lead to major future gains in life expectancy (not only 
at birth but at later ages as well). 


The last point emphasizes a contrast between what has 
been happening to mortality at upper ages and what 
must happen if these age groups are to become the main 
carriers of change in European life expectancy. Far from 
giving evidence of gathering momentum in a downward 
direction, male mortality at the advanced ages and not 
infrequently at some young adult ages may be at a stand- 
still or may even be rising to some extent. Male expec- 
tation of life at 30 (a high enough age to be sensitive to 
old-age mortality rates while also low enough to reduce 
the effects of statistical errors in measures of such rates) 
shows practically no change or even small declines in all 
regions. The same pattern is revealed by the data on 
male expectations of life at age 65, though the reliability 
of the available documentation for some areas Is open 
to question. 

In both instances, the widespread appearance of declin- 
ing or, at least, not rising longevity for a major sex-age 
segment of the population may well be the first such 
phenomenon in Europe’s mortality history over the past 
century or longer. 
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For females, later-age longevity has continued to 
increase in all parts of the continent, but has done so in 
only a limited manner. At age 30, for example, the 
1960-1970 increases in life expectancy by region were 
lower in three regions than the 1950-1960 increases. At 
age 65, the comparisons run both ways, with possibly 
some acceleration in northern and western Europe. But 
in all cases the trends have been far from suggesting a 
breakthrough in the control of degenerative diseases. 

A main immediate corollary of the diverging trends 
for males and females has been steadily rising discrep- 
ancies between both their total life expectancies and many 
age-specific mortality rates. Such differences are cur- 
rently at the highest peacetime levels ever recorded in 
any region, and indeed in any country in Europe. 


Europe’s progress to today’s life expectations of over 
70 years has been among the most significant and wide- 
spread social forces in her modern history. Reciprocally, 
the current strong tendencies toward a lull, in the form 
of sharply decelerated or even stagnating trends, are 
bound to have profound, if as yet largely unnoted, reper- 
cussions. One need only contrast the effects of today’s 
anticipated lack of major future movements with those 
that would emerge as a consequence of further 10 to 
15-year increases in length of life by 1990-2000. An 


improvement of the latter dimensions merely corresponds 
to the gains observed in many countries over the last 
20 years, but given the current European mortality 
schedules, it should be re-emphasized that a pronounced 
upsurge in length of life of anything like the magnitudes 
encountered during this century would necessarily entail 
gains in longevity beyond the ages 70 or 75 for males 
and 80 or 85 for females, far beyond any witnessed so 
far in any country. 

A second, almost converse, alternative is that mor- 
tality might rise and longevity fall, particularly at the 
upper-adult years and perhaps at the younger-adult years 
as well. This possibility can no longer be ruled out, at 
least in the cases of males; certainly its likelihood as 
suggested by the facts seems higher today than at any 
earlier peacetime period during this century. Or again, 
longevity and its associated age-specific mortality rates 
might develop primarily fluctuating patterns of move- 
ment, in which gains and setbacks would alternate over 
any sustained trend. 

Any of these possibilities could have major social, 
economic and political consequences—on labour force, 
housing, savings, consumption, family composition, 
health care, fiscal policy, voting behaviour and, perhaps 
most generally and profoundly, on quality of life itself. 


Chapter IV 


NUPTIALITY 


A. Introduction 


Marriage patterns are changing rapidly in some parts 
of Europe while remaining stable in others. The result 
is a mosaic of transitions and continuities, which makes 
distinction between enduring or ephemeral patterns 
unusually difficult. Whether the populations which have 
departed from earlier patterns will revert to these again, 
or whether those with little change in recent decades will 
increasingly evolve to new ones, cannot be assessed with 
confidence; but the facts no longer rule out the possi- 
bility that major questions of change may be at stake, 
possibly involving the survival of the traditional family 
unit, and in any event having central policy and behav- 
ioural implications for fertility, the role of women, labour 
force and housing, among other factors. 


Precisely because assessment is so difficult today, the 
need for an adequate data base has become commensur- 
ately enhanced and the shortcomings of available sources 
more patent. Available data on nuptiality tend to lag 
considerably behind those on mortality and fertility, as 
do the methods and models that exist for assessing 
statistical accuracy or drawing interpretative conclusions.’ 


Two distinctions in particular need to be emphasized 
in this connexion, both of which take on special import- 
ance in periods of actual or potential transition. The 
first is between the marital composition of the popu- 
lation at particular dates and the numbers of marital 
events through time. The two approaches do not necess- 
arily yield the same results. For example, the percentage 
of a population which is divorced may show little change 
between successive censuses, even though numbers and 
rates of divorce are rising rapidly; both phenomena 
could co-exist provided re-marriages are also rising. 
Similarly, mean age of the ever-married may be falling, 
while that of current marriages is rising, the former as 
documented by census enumerations and the latter by 
vital statistics. The distinction in each example corre- 
sponds to the familiar stock-flow contrast found useful 
in economics, with the number having a given marital 
characteristic in a census identifying a stock of such 
persons at a moment of time, and the numbers of shifts 


1 Many of these differences stem basically from two sources. 
The yes-no nature of dying and childbearing (granting that still- 
births are sometimes not easily distinguished from live births) 
contrasts sharply with the possibility of shifting back and forth 
among multiple marital statuses. In addition, laws enforcing birth 
and death registration are for various reasons far more likely to 
be stringent and complied with than are laws governing the regis- 
tration of marital events. 

2 See section В sub-section 1 of this chapter for definitions of 
the various marital status categories. 


in marital status defining flows or rates of change, over 
time. Unfortunately, though the latter types of data are 
more useful for signalling new directions of change and 
also can give fuller documentation on the gross amounts 
of shifts in marital status, they are typically poorer in 
socio-economic detail and comprehensiveness than the 
cross-sectional distributions found in censuses. 


A second distinction which could have been more use- 
fully explored with better data is that between period 
and cohort measures. Familiar mainly in fertility and 
mortality analysis, the distinction can become especially 
important in times of rapidly changing marriage behav- 
iour, involving here specifically the timing of marital 
decisions. In periods of alternating economic ргоз- 
perity and recession, for example, decisions to speed up 
or postpone marriage may lead to significant fluctuations 
in period marriage rates even though cohort rates remain 
almost constant. Conversely, divergent decisions among 
birth cohorts concerning age of marriage could lead to 
period measures which appeared to be unchanging while 
real cohort behaviour is shifting. In period analysis, the 
percentage never married by a given date can be higher 
for an older age than a younger one and the sum of first- 
marriage rates can exceed unity (table IV.10), neither 
pattern being possible for a real cohort ageing over time. 
Accordingly, whether a rising or declining period mar- 
riage rate implies long-run changes in the proportions 
ever-married among marriage cohorts, a shift in the 
average age rather than in the probability of marriage, 
or merely a phase in fluctuation, can be an extremely 
difficult matter to determine. Indeed, just such uncer- 
tainties afflict judgement about developments in a num- 
ber of European countries today, as detailed below. 


Section B of this chapter deals with marital status, 
hence with the stock-type aspects of Europe’s contem- 
porary patterns of nuptiality. Succeeding sections then 


3 As throughout this report, cohort refers here to a group of 
individuals who have simultaneously experienced a given demo- 
graphic event. Birth cohort measures, the most usual example, 
refer to people born in a given area and period who are being 
traced over successive calendar intervals. Marriage cohort, corre- 
spondingly, refers to persons married in a given place and time 
interval. 

Period measures, in contrast, refer to data which combine the 
simultaneous behaviour of multiple birth cohorts during a given 
calendar interval. 

‚ As is well known, both types of measures can be deduced from 
an arrangement of data cross-classified by age and calendar period. 
Adding the data (say, numbers of marriages or births, or their 
rates per 1,000 population) over different ages as of a given time 
interval yields a period measure. Adding such data diagonally, 
i,e. over successive age and calendar intervals simultaneously, 
yields cohort measures. 
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turn to flow aspects, specifically rates of first marriages, 
of remarriages and of marital dissolution as a result of 
divorce and widowhood. Trends, differentials and some 
socio-economic correlates of age at marriage are con- 
sidered next, and section E contains conclusions and 
some delineation of prospects. 


B. Recent marital composition : patterns and trends 
1. Proportions single 


As conventionally treated in international statistical 
tabulations, the distribution of population by marital 
status concerns persons aged 15 and over and includes as 
main categories those who are single, currently married, 
widowed and divorced. The last three classifications 
constitute the ever-married population, after allowance 
is also made for separations and annulments. Persons 
who are separated are classified variably in Europe, 
sometimes being included with the currently married, 
more frequently tabulated as a distinct category, ог 
occasionally combined with the divorced. Annulments, 
which are minor fractions of the population everywhere, 
are included with the single group.* 


Depending upon the region, between about three- 
quarters and five-sixths of Europe’s female population 
over 15 is ever-married, the corresponding range for 
males being between two-thirds and three-fourths. The 
remainder are the single or never married population. 
Eastern Europe as a whole, though not without some 
leading exceptions, continues to show, as traditionally, 
a distinctly lower percentage single, along with an 
associated lower age of marriage, than do the populations 
of northern, western and southern Europe.° 


Regional contrasts in aggregate marriage propensities 
can be seen from both the actual percentages in table IV.1 
and the corresponding standardized measures of 
table IV.2, the latter obtained by holding age compo- 
sition constant within each country as of 1950.° In 


4 See United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, various years 
especially Demographic Yearbook 1958, 1968 and 1971 (United 
Nations publications, Sales Nos. 59.XIII.1, E/F.69.XIII.1 and 
E/F.72.XII1.1) on data; also Demographic Yearbook 1958, chaps. I 
and Il. 

5 For a discussion of early twentieth century differences within 
eastern Europe and between this region and other parts of the 
continent, see J. L. Sklar, “The role of marriage behaviour in the 
demographic transition: The case of eastern Europe around 1900”, 
Population Studies (London), vol. 28, No. 2 (July 1974), pp. 233-247. 
A comprehensive study of international marital patterns among 
European and non-European populations is in R. B. Dixon, 
“Explaining cross-cultural variations in age of marriage and pro- 
portions never marrying’, Population Studies (London), vol. 25, 
No. 2 (July 1974), pp. 215-223. 

6 The use of age-standardized measures eliminate formally the 
effect of variable age structure in each country over time on the 
measures in table IV.1. Analysis of the complex social, cultural, 
economic or other determinants of such propensities is aided to 
the extent that age structure, an outcome of the past fertility, 
mortality and migration history of a population, can be held 
constant. A limitation of standardized measures is that both their 
levels and trends depend upon the particular age distribution 
selected as standard; such selection is necessarily arbitrary to an 
extent. Ideally, nuptiality tables could integrate the aggregative 
and age-specific indications taken up here piecemeal, much as was 
done by life tables in chapter III. However, the possibilities of 
constructing nuptiality tables are greatly reduced by the absence of 
requisite underlying data. 


ee 


broad terms, the percentage single of each sex in eastern 
Europe has tended to be between about 5 to 10 points 
below the corresponding actual or standardized values 


for other regions during each of the main, census years 
since the Second World War. 


At the other end of the scale, the situation has been 
more variable. Data based upon unstandardized 
measures, indicated that southern Europe tended to 
show the highest average percentage of males and females 
who were single about 1950, but that northern Europe 
tended to move into that position during the next 10 to 
20 years.” However, much of any apparent shift was 
compositional in origin rather than behavioural, for with 
age composition held constant, the largest fractions 
single amongst males and females—hence the smallest 
fractions ever-married—have more consistently been 
found in the southern region.* 


It follows, since eastern and southern Europe are both 
at the low end of Europe’s regional income scales, that 
Europe’s marital propensities are clearly associated more 
closely with cultural factors than with particular stages 
of economic development or per capita income. 


Nationally, comparatively low percentages single 
throughout the post-war decades have been encountered 
in Bulgaria and the German Democratic Republic in 
eastern Europe; in England and Wales among the north- 
ern populations; in Belgium and the Federal Republic of 
Germany in the case of males and in Belgium, France 
and the Federal Republic of Germany in the case of 
females in western Europe; and in females in Yugoslavia 
in the southern part of the continent. On the high side, 
by very substantial margins, compared with any part of 
the continent, have been Ireland and Northern Ireland, 
while Poland, Switzerland and Spain have been fairly 
consistently close to the top of their respective regions. 


While some differences in pattern thus appear to have 
been fairly consistent, the trends according to both 
tables IV.1 and IV.2 make it clear that Europe experi- 
enced a great marriage boom, along with the more 
widely recognized baby boom, during much of the post- 
war period, particularly during the 1950s. During that 
decade, every country except France showed declining 
proportions single for both males and females in terms 
of unstandardized or actual measures. Although the 
decreases in actual proportions were partially a function 
of age composition throughout eastern and southern 
Europe, the declines in 1950-1960 become enhanced by 
allowing for age in most of northern and western Europe. 
Countries which experienced especially substantial de- 
clines in both actual and standardized terms and for 
both sexes were Czechoslovakia, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Hungary, Ireland, Norway, Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Netherlands and Spain. In addition, countries 


? Ireland excepted. 


8 Any difference between northern and southern Europe around 
1970 would be very slight if Ireland were excluded. With 52.9 per 
cent males single in 1950 and 45.7 per cent single in 1970, Ireland 
was consistently 10 to 15 per cent above any other country. The 
proportions for females (42.8 in 1950 and 36.5 in 1970) were also 
by far the highest in Europe. 


Nuptiality 
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which showed large declines in either unstandardized ог 
standardized terms but not in both, or for only one sex, 
included Bulgaria, England and Wales, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Portugal and Yugoslavia; among these 
only Yugoslavia, in the case of males, provide an instance 
of a 1960 proportion single which exceeds the 1950 pro- 
portion (in this case, after standardization).® 


Two sets of contrasts, one backward-looking and one 
forward-looking, make the exptrience of the 1950s stand 
out in other ways. First, although a number of countries 
with records covering a longer period, in northern and 
western Europe especially, had shown previous tend- 
encies for their proportions single to drift downwards, 
the very pace of the 1950-1960 changes often marked a 
pronounced departure from trend.'° Ireland, Norway 
and the Netherlands are clear-cut examples. 


A second set of contrasts, based on the 1950s and 
looking forward to the 1960s, suggests some reversals of 
longer-run trends which may be of considerable social 
and demographic importance. Although the majority of 
1960-1970 changes in the proportion single were again 
in a downward direction, the patterns had become much 
more mixed than in the 1950s. In eastern Europe four 
male and three female populations showed rising pro- 
portions single in actual measures, as did two male 
populations in northern Europe, two male and one 
female series in western Europe and one male in south- 
ern Europe. Rising standardized proportions are less 
frequent, being confined almost entirely to males in 
several eastern countries, but in practically all of eastern 
Europe where comparisons can be made and in much of 
northern and western Europe, the declines in the 1960s 
were smaller than in the preceding decade. Whether 
these reversals of decelerations merely reflect bottoming 
out tendencies following unsustainably strong down- 
trends of the 1950s, or are the harbinger of newly devel- 
oping uptrends, remains to be seen.’ In either event, 
however, substantial further increases in the fraction of 


9 Throughout eastern and southern Europe, the declines for 
both males and females in actual percentages single during the 
1950s exceeds the changes in standardized measures. In northern 
and western Europe during this decade, the comparisons ran about 
equally in both directions. During the 1960s, the larger changes 
tended to be in standardized terms in eastern Europe, again in 
standardized terms in northern Europe, mixed in western Europe 
and in actual terms among most southern populations. These 
contrasts over time or space, while bringing out the importance of 
age factors in interpreting recent trends, should also be considered 
in the light of their methodological limitations (see foot-note 11 
of this chapter). 

10 See J. Hajnal, ‘“‘The marriage boom”, Population Index 
(Princeton, N.J.), vol. 19, No. 2 (April 1953), pp. 80-103; 
D. S. Bogue, Principles of Demography (New York, N.Y., John 
Wiley and Sons, 1969), chap. 11, especially tables 11.1 and 11.4; 
Dixon, /oc. cit. 

11 In effect, changes in age-specific nuptiality in the 1960s had 
little relation with the changes in the earlier decade and, in addition, 
were so small as to be dominated by shifts in age structure. Corre- 
lations between changes during the two decades give little support 
to a compensations hypothesis. For females, the changes show a 
correlation coefficient of about —0.4 using actual percentages 
single, and of 0.1 for the standardized measures; among males, the 
corresponding coefficients were —0.3 and + 0.2, respectively. 
The difference in signs suggests the increasingly important role of 
age composition, compared with nuptiality changes proper. 


Europe’s adult population which is single seem unlikely, 
judging from the evidence currently available. 


If this assessment proves to be correct, it will mean 
that first marriage patterns will have assumed character- 
istics which are markedly different from those which had 


endured in Europe for a century or more before about 


the Second World War, with marriage occurring on 
average at relatively young ages and with higher pro- 
portions ultimately marrying. The flow data relating to 
trends in age at marriage are considered later: the ques- 
tian to be considered here is what changes were apparent 
in the marital status of the populations at specific ages. 


2. Age-specific comparisons 


A closer look at some questions raised by data aggre- 
gated by age is afforded by the three sets of columns in 
table IV.3. Measures of proportions single for the 
20-24 age group are useful barometers of the timing 
aspects of first marriages, particularly among females, 
while those for persons aged 45 to 49—the age beyond 
which first marriages are infrequent—serve to document 
the prevalence of lifetime propensities to marry. Measures 
for the intermediate age interval 25 to 29 provide added 
documentation of timing decisions among cohorts, par- 
ticularly for males, but leave the marriage intensity 
dimension less determinate than do measures applied to 
the 45 to 49 age interval. 


A number of major inter-regional differentials and 
intra-regional trends are indicated in the age-specific 
data. In the first place, at all ages and in the case of 
both sexes, the percentages single are on average sub- 
stantially and persistently lower in eastern Europe than 
in any other region, thus corresponding with the ароге- 
gate comparisons made in the previous section for the 
adult population as a whole. Southern Europe, except 
Yugoslavia, has tended to have the highest proportions 
single at the younger ages between 20 and 29, but com- 
paratively low proportions at the spinsterhood levels to 
be found at age 45-49; implied by this contrast, is a 
relatively high average age at marriage, but at the same 
time a high propensity to ultimate marriage.'? Secondly, 
when national percentages are combined on a regional 
basis, the proportions single among both males and 
females are without exception at any age lower in 1970 
than 1950. Only southern Europe presents a case—for 
males 20 to 24—in which a regional average failed to 
decline during both the 1950s and 1960s. In eastern, 
northern and western Europe, the 1950-1960 declines for 
all three age intervals were well above the 1960-1970 
declines. However, southern Europe first experienced 
its main post-war declines in the 1960s at the younger 
age, lagging behind the rest of the continent by about a 
decade. 


Thirdly, there are, however, noteworthy individual 
exceptions to the regional trends. About half of the 


12 However, it should be emphasized that the data of table IV .3 
are cross-sectional or period and not cohorts. Thus, the high 
proportions married at age 45-49 may be the reflection of earlier 
marriage patterns (with relatively young age at marriage) rather 
than evidence of the ultimate marriage pattern of those young 
people listed in the first three columns, aged 20-24 years. 
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TABLE IV.3 


Proportions single, three age intervals, by sex, in 25 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Percentages) 


45-49 
1950 1960 1970 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgatia ое... 57.9 61.2 63.1 2.7 a ie 
Czechoslovakia ....-- +++ +e ere eee 85.0 74.1 66.8 : у a an 
German Democratic Republic ......... 71.0 59.9 66.6 . ee 
ПОНИ ооо ео вы Оо 055 70.9 67.8 6.7 5:5 F 
Poland ее on VP? 75.4 4.1 3.8 
"Е о ооо ооо оооооосоо ОТ rt А) 67.9 2:1 
Northern Europe 
Denmark: соо ее eel shel sr 81.0 tle? Vex 9.7 9.7 9.4 
РЕНИ ово особо oo H.Quoee Gio об 78.6 75.0 71.6 11.9 10.0 Pay 
Treland ео. 94.9 92.5 89.6 32.0 30.5 29.9 
NOSE? oa cone ее 88.0 78.9 71.8 15:5 13.4 129 
и ао ое 84.5 82.4 84.2 16.2 14.5 14.0 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales ......- - о shane 76.2 69.0 60.1 9.8 9.5 9.8 
Scotland о о ов боб обовбосовюювс 80.0 70.4 61.6 13:5 12.4 ТРУ 
Northern Ireland .......-.--++-- 87.0 79.0 74.6 20.5 18.6 17.8 
Western Europe 
ОО SG oo Od oo ce aU no 0 o6 do 83.9 81.8 74.3 10.0 8.0 6.7 
RGN obo db odgod Gonos e oom oon 78.1 70.7 64.6 9.1 9.0 8.3 
тапбе ssc ch note eke eae ое а 76.6 77.8 70.6 10.7 10.0 9.9 
Germany, Federal Republicof ........-. 83.3 79.4 79.4 6.8 4.9 4.4 
БОЕ ооо босособоносооов 86.3 83.3 71.6 : 9.1 77 7.0 
Switzerland о о рообсовосоовобьвос 90.3 86.1 80.4 53.8 46.2 36.0 13.4 11.9 9.2 
Southern Europe 
Greece а ее meme enon 88.6 89.1 86.9 63.5 57.4 52.6 TES, 6.94 6.24 
IFAM? побобо ов ооюбовососсасас 90.7 90.9 86.6 55.5 552 45.7 9.3 9.3 м 
Portugal о обо воочозоов сос ee nome 83.9 80.9 80.7 43.8 39.4 30.8 22 #15 8.2 
За ее 94.2 93.0 90.5 59.5 58:5 46.0 9.6 hea 8.8 
YATES оо обо вохоросовсовноо 64.0 70.6 67.7 Dal 251 25-2 4.7 4.9 S Yat | 
Eastern Europe Females 
Bulparia ns ее 33.2 27.4 25.4 (ney? 9.6 thes: 2 2.2 22 
Среспозоуана я er 54.1 32.8 35.2 22.8 10.0 10.2 9.5 6.2 5.2 
German Democratic Republic ......... 60.4 33.3 34.6 29.4 12.6 9.4 Эй 7.9 10.6 
ПО? особо осовосоосзевьсьс 46.6 31.4 323 IS; al 10.4 8.5 eS 55) 
те о ен ое оао ООС he 41.1 46.5 т 15.7 14.1 Bee 9:2 To 
Romanian ce crete ae ore en esata ae 33.6 24.1 a 13.4 7.9 st <3 4.3 
Northern Europe 
| 
Denmark... 220+ seer eee 50.1 45.9 45.5 19.5 14.6 13.85" 939 9.4 6.7 
а cs a ae ВАС 59.0 54.0 52.0 29.0 24.1 21.8 18.7 14.2 12> 
Папа ct ee oe morat no a one reenter toes 82.3 US? 74.8 54.4 45.1 37.8 26.3 DQ 20.4 
Мо 65.6 49.7 46.2 33.3 as 16.4 20.5 13.0 8.4 
Sweden) ее asl are ое 59.7 Sito) 61.6 26.4 20.7 23.6 18.5 11.0 7.8 
United Kingdom: 
England'and М/ 2168 еее 51.8 42.0 39.7 РЯ 15: 1323 15.2 10.5 7.8 
Scotlandss о Е ео 60.2 48.2 42.0 29.0 19.0 14.6 20.3 14.2 11.4 
Nosthemblrelandi еее 70.8 61.3 56.6 40.4 30.5 24.0 23.8 18.7 16.2 
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Sa TABLE IV.3 (continued) 


Proportions single, three age intervals, by sex, in 25 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Percentages) 


Western Europe 


АА а, Ве eth es ah, ТА are, 66.2 58.0 

ВЕРА 22 ООС ORE. SA 56.3 43.5 

Капс eens Gtk, со. о Ле. oe ott 50.8 47.3 

Germany, Federal Republicof ......... 674 54.8 

Netherlands оное SF eet 69.2 59.4 

Switzerlanderrs. сук ask 2:20 108 2S: 73.9 65.3 
Southern Europe 


ates: Wei tee! ea we а dene! in) oe (oa te we ee 6 


jo а kaka eek het @ je tele чи 


Sources: See table IV.1. 


national populations of each sex in eastern Europe 
showed rising proportions single at the ages 20 to 24 
between 1960 and 1970, as did half the male populations 
aged 25-29, but in almost all cases, where data were 
available, the 1970 proportion single was well below 
that of 1950. The shift upwards between 1960 and 1970 
could mean that some countries of the region may be in 
the process of departing to some extent from their tra- 
ditional pattern of low average age at first marriage, 
but it cannot be concluded that the proportion not 
marrying at all will remain high. The figures of the last 
three columns of table IV.3 for ages 45-49 years at least 
indicate a tradition of high proportions ultimately 
marrying. In northern Europe, Sweden in the youngest 
ages and Finland in the upper age group both experienced 
upward movements in the proportions single even though 
the regional average fell during the 1960s. 


Fourthly, male-female comparisons reflect partly con- 
ventional, partly special causal factors, depending on 
age. Between the ages of 20 and 29 the proportion single 
among females is everywhere far below—as a rule between 
about one-half and three-quarters—the proportion among 
males. Here younger ages of marriage for females would 
appear to be the dominant factor, especially so in eastern 
Europe and least so in Ireland. At 45 to 49, however, 
where the effect of sex differentials in age of marriage 
should have largely disappeared, the comparisons are 
generally reversed. Here, proportions single are far more 
likely to be higher in the case of females than in the case 
of males in eastern, western and northern Europe. This 
reflects not only the influence of customary first marriage 
and re-marriage patterns but also the impact of wars 
(and perhaps migration in some areas) оп sex ratios in 
the main ages of marriage during previous decades. 
Given that the cohorts aged 45 to 49 in 1970 were in the 
main marrying ages during and after the Second World 


War, and given also variable wartime effects by regions, 


44.2 14.3 12.1, 11.4 
40.2 10.3 9.2 1 
45.9 10.2 8.6 8.2 
48.6 ПР 9.4 9.8 
46.4 13.5 11.0 8.2 
54.4 19.2 15.3 12.0 


з Ages 45-54. 


it appears significant that only northern Europe provides 
instances in 1960, and especially in 1970, of lower female 
proportions single about age 50. . Such an outcome could 
stem from the lesser effect of war losses on sex ratios in 
this region compared with other parts of Europe. 
Additional main causal factors may be involved, how- 
ever, which cannot be detected from the available series, 
such as a high propensity to remarry. 


An interesting further comparison permitted by 
table IV.3 is that between male and female proportions 
single at the same age or between such proportions for 
the same sex at different ages. Although references to 
these patterns, especially the latter, are numerous in the 
literature, little attention has yet been paid to significant 
parts of the evidence. Thus, the correlations between 
male and female proportions have been high at each of 
the three documented periods, ranging between about 
0.8 and 0.9 for each of the age intervals in table ГУ.3. 
However, the correlation between female proportions in 
the 20-24 or 25-29 age groups and those in the 45-49 
group have been considerably lower, between about 0.65 
and 0.8, thereby perhaps calling into question the fre- 
quent proposition that early timing of marriage is closely 
associated with low lifetime percentages remaining single. 
Moreover, the corresponding correlations for males are 
lower still, about 0.65 when the 25-29 measures are used 
as timing indicators and between 0.4 to 0.6 using the 
20-24 values. 


With respect to trends (as opposed to levels) the cor- 
relations between male and female proportions have 
been in a clearly downward direction in both the 20-24 
and 45-49 age groups, with no consistent pattern for the 
25-29 group. As to trends in the associations between 
ages, those for females have increased steadily between 
1950 and 1970, whether the values for the 45-49 age 
group are correlated with those of the 20-24 group or 
the 25-29 group; but those for males have decreased 
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steadily. In short, both the nature and stability of mar- 
riage propensities are more complex phenomena than is 
commonly recognized. 


3. Some cohort indications 


Estimates of patterns among cohorts bring out much 
the same conclusions as do period measures, though 
with some occasional variations. Table IV.4 presents 
cumulative ever-married rates for five-year cohorts born 
between 1921-1925 and 1946-1950 in 17 countries. Since 
the end year for the estimates is 1970, the last significant 
birth cohort which can be documented is that born in 
the period 1946-1950 and for the oldest age group, 1.е. 
aged 30 to 34 (by which time at least three-quarters of 
male first marriages and nine-tenths of female first mar- 
riages take place), the last birth cohort included is for 
the period 1936-1940. It will be seen that cohorts born 
between 1920 and 1940, hence reaching the main ages of 
marriage between about 1940 and 1965, have generally 
had lower proportions single in eastern Europe than in 
other regions, given evidence of a widespread tendency 
to falling proportions single by age 35 among females, 
and again show typically dowaward if less uniform trends 
among males. 


Among the more recent cohorts born between 1935 
and 1940 or 1950, the essential trend seems to be towards 
stability: where there is a continuing decline in the pro- 
portions single the movement is slight, and amongst 
those aged 25 years and over there are a few cases of an 
upward trend. Countries which show signs of levelling 
off at these ages are Bulgaria, Hungary, Denmark and 
France in the case of female cohorts aged 25-29 years, 
and Norway and Austria for females aged 30-34 years. 
For males at these ages, the picture seems to be essen- 
tially one of approaching stability rather than of con- 
tinuing decline. It should be borne in mind, however, 


that these cohort data do not take fully into account the. 


most recent trends. 


4. Currently married population 


Since the bulk of the non-single population is currently 
married, the main patterns holding for this status are 
largely mirror images of those for single populations. 
Thus, as shown in tables [У.1 and IV.5, the proportions 
of currently married among both males and females over 
age 15 rose practically everywhere during the 1950s and 
did so by amounts clearly correlated with the concomi- 
tant declines in the proportions single. Similarities 
between the two sets of proportions also held during 
the 1960s, the directions as well as the degrees of change 
varying in this case. Thus too, the proportions currently 
married among females aged 20 to 29, which have been 
consistently much higher in eastern Europe than else- 
where, rose everywhere on the continent between 1950 
and 1960, as a rule by substantial margins. The upward 
movement was less marked in the 1960s, and showed a 
slight downward trend in one or other sex in three east 
European countries, a slight downward movement for 
males in Denmark and for both sexes in Sweden. But 


generally the proportions currently married in 1970 
remained much above 1950 levels. 


Two sets of details of special interest should be further 
noted from table IV.5. One is the marked tendency for 
the proportions currently married in the ages 45 to 49 to 
be lower than the proportions in the ages 25 to 29 in a 
number of female populations in eastern Europe and in 
the USSR, which is in direct contrast to the comparative 
patterns at the same ages found everywhere in these 
countries for males. Further major contrasts to be seen 
are the phenomenally low proportions of females cur- 
rently married in the USSR aged 45 to 49 in 1960, 
whether compared with the males of that country or any 
other female population on the continent. Analogous 
though less striking contrasts are again encountered in 
1970, when the proportion currently married among 
males aged 45 to 49 in the USSR was the second highest 
in Europe, while the corresponding measure for females 
was by far the lowest. Mortality factors of two kinds, 
those related to the Second World War and the rising 
differentials in favour of females, are major explanations 
of these patterns (although not the only ones, since 
re-marriage differences between countries and sexes are 
also involved). 


These general and specific comparisons over time and 
space are relevant to the interpretation of fertility trends 
and differentials. Changes in the number, prevalence 
and age structure of the currently married population 
can be directly linked to both numbers of births and 
rates of reproduction. 


Contributing also to the above patterns of the cur- 
rently married have been the tendencies encountered 
among the widowed and divorced. Essentially, since 
both of these latter marital categories represent only 
limited proportions of the total marriage-age population, 
and in addition have moved in opposite directions during 
recent decades, their net combined influence has been 
secondary compared with that of the much larger pro- 
portions of currently married or single. It is only when 
considered individually and in their own right that the 
trends among the widowed and divorced become major 
social phenomena, as is discussed below. 


5. Widowed population 


International differences in the gross volume of widow- 
hood, as well as variations in its shifts over time, can be 
greatly affected by differential rates of re-marriage. For 
a clear view of the role of widowhood, as a factor of 
marital dissolution, one has therefore to look at flow 
data directly, as is done below. However, analysis of 
some cross-sectional and temporal patterns revealed by 
censuses emphasize a number of salient features. 


By far the most obvious of these are the marked differ- 
ences, in all regions and over the whole period under 
discussion, between the male and female proportions. 
None of the male measures shown in table IV.1 for 1950 
1960 and 1970 is much over 5 per cent, and no female 
value is much under 10 per cent. Most recently, as of 
about 1970, the indicated range of measures for males 
has been within 2 to 5 per cent, and the range for females 
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Eastern Europe 
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German Democratic Republic ......... 
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Northern Europe 
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TABLE IV.5 


Proportions currently married, three age intervals, by sex, in 26 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Percentages) 


И 
66.1 
64.6 
67.1 
58.0 
64.0 


p2e2 
45.0 
21.8 
49.3 
41.9 


5 
38.6 
51.6 


36.3 
32.6 
32.5 
Зе 
24.1 
31.5 


25 
РЭ 
15.4 
fel} 
Se 


36.6 
25.4 
38.1 


24.9 
35.3 
29:2 
20.4 
28.2 
19.4 


12.8 
13.2 
19.3 

9.5 
31.8 


28.9 


72-й 
62.9 
63.0 
65.4 
52.5 
73.0 


51.9 
46.6 
31.0 
52.4 
37.6 


Shah 
43.4 
57.4 


77.0 
59.2. 
67.2 
58.3 
65.5 


59.4 
60.0 
23.2 
44.4 
50.4 


64.6 
44.9 
Sie 


50.5 
60.5 
65.6 
S235 
52.0 
45.4 


36.1 
44.2 
Spi) 
40.2 
Se 


85.9 
13.5 
63.3 
EES 
71.4 


76.5 
68.5 
45.2 
65.1 
УХ 


77.0 
58.9 
69.8 
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Males 


1939 
72.9 
TEES 
IB) 
70.6 
77.3 


65.2 
61.9 
32.8 
58.2 
57.6 


70.2 
55.1 
68.9 


59.6 
72.9 
64.5 
63.1 
62.6 
53.0 


42.2 
44.7 
60.2 
46.3 
13,2. 


80.0 


Females 


88.2 
87.1 
83.6 
85.6 
82.3 
82.8 


81.4 
73.4 
54.7 
80.3 
TUM 


83.5 
69.1 
80.3 


79.2 
76.2 
76.8 
74.4 
71.2 
77.4 


66.8 
66.5 
50.7 
66.6 
56.3 


73.2 
64.2 
74.1 


59.8 
17.3 
68.6 
62.6 
1329 
62.9 


47.1 
54.0 
68.9 
53.8 
[515 


2 


90.0 
85.4 
85.2 
85.2 
83.1 
88.1 


80.4 
74.8 
68.6 
80.6 
73.0 


84.7 
75.6 
83.7 


93.8 
90.5 
91.5 
89.3 
2S) 


85.3 
84.1 
65.5 
81.1 
80.3 


87.8 
77.0 
83.7 


84.8 
86.7 
83.6 
89.4 
87.7 
82.9 


89.8 
88.4 
83.8 
87.2 
90.6 


87.7 
76.7 
74.2 
76.1 
70.3 


76.3 
67.4 
66.2 
They 
74.1 


78.0 
69.1 
ZO 


вы 
90.7 
95.3 
91.4 
93.9 
94.9а 


84.5 
85.5 
67.8 
83.3 
80.8 


88.2 
НУ 
85.2 


86.5 
87.7 
84.5 
91.4 
90.0 
84.7 


90.96 
89.0 
85.8 
91.1 
91.8 


96.3 


89.5 
81.6 
71.8 
77.4 
ПЭ. 
79.9а 


79.6 
71.8 
71.6 
79.9 
80.6 


82.8 
74.8 
78.3 


96.3 
89.5 
94.8 
91.7 
93.2 
94.8 


83.5 
83.0 
13.3 
83.2 
79.8 


87.3 
80.6 
85.7 


88.7 
88.5 
85.4 
sedge} 
90.8 
87.4 


92.26 
86.9 
89.8 
89.6 
93.1 


95-2 


89.6 
82.5 
75.4 
81.7 
81.5 
80.4 


81.6 
75.6 
76.1 
84.1 
82.0 


85.6 
То 
81.3 
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TABLE IV.5 (continued) 


Proportions currently married, three age intervals, by sex, in 26 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Percentages) 
20-24 45-49 
Region and country 1950 1960 71970 1950 1960 1970 
Western Europe 

AUSttia ce ee a ee да 32.8 40.8 70.1 68.3 5:2. 
ПИ соо в о обеде оао бра 9: ВЗОРЫ 666 43.3 56.1 80.5 82.8 84.8 
TANCE CR eh a Seer oo susp ar etc 6 48.8 Бр 77.8 79.4 81.3 
Germany, Federal Republicof ......... 74.0 70.2 Wee 
Ne therlandswec-a pomee Cue creeks eee core 78.7 82.2 x 
Switzerland@ra.caigeee ом cs leon 


Southern Europe 


Greece 
Italy 


iat eC 9 uth eG. Оо: ОСЬ а ОЧНО 
fe} toy tein eh cal Ye: je) оно она Ie) Geils der re) ellie) ten el (8) ‘61 40 


Spain macs ны они 


USSR 


Sources: See table IV.1. 


between 10 and nearly 20 рег cent.’® Since the percent- 
ages have generally been falling, it follows that at least 
one-tenth of Europe’s female population aged 15 and 
over has been widowed at any given time during the 
past quarter-century. 


The largest national contrasts between sexes in recent 
years have been in eastern and southern Europe, where 
four-to-one ratios of female to male measures have not 
been uncommon. Smaller average but often highly vari- 
able ratios are encountered in the northern and western 
regions, the smallest being typical of some Scandinavian 
areas and the largest of German-speaking countries. 


With practically no exception when age factors are 
held constant, the proportions widowed among both 
sexes have been declining steadily in the post-war era. 
As can be seen from table ТУ.2, only Norway (each sex 
between 1950 and 1960), Belgium (females, 1960-1970), 
France (males, 1960-1970), Netherlands (females, 1960- 
1970), and Greece (males, 1960-1970) provide counter- 
examples, a total of six exceptions among the 92 indi- 
cated comparisons. Although part of the 1950-1960 
declines might be related to the effects of the Second 
World War, which should have tended to increase the 
initial or 1950 levels abnormally, the somewhat smaller 
changes of the 1960-1970 decade are clearly an outcome 
of peacetime causes. 


The variable interplay of mortality and re-marriage in 
determining a population’s proportions widowed can be 
seen in table IV.6 from the sex differentials at each of 
the two indicated age intervals, from the age differentials 
for each sex, and still again from a number of sex-age 


13 About the same differences are indicated by the male stan- 
dardized measures of table IV.2, while those for females are only 
slightly lower. 


81.4b 


* Ages 40-49. 
Ъ Ages 45-54. 


trends over time. Lower mortality among females and 
higher re-marriage propensities among males reinforce 
each other in explaining the very much higher female 
percentages widowed in both the 45-49 and 65-69 age 
intervals, while the much higher mortality and lowered 
Marriage opportunities for both sexes at the latter ages 
combine to explain the sharp upward gradient in the 
proportions for males, and females alike. 


With respect to trends within sex-age groups, the sus- 
tained tendencies towards declining prevalence of male 
widowhood in all parts of Europe during both decades, 
along with the declines among most female populations, 
must be largely related with generally declining female 
mortality. Conversely, the main exceptions among 
female populations in the 65 to 69 year interval in western 
Europe might well be connected to the stagnation of 
male upper-age mortality trends in that region. A special 
national instance, the 1950-1960 rise in this proportion 
among females aged 45 to 49 in the Federal Republic of 
Germany as a result of the war, brings out in dramatic 
fashion the possible impacts of mortality movements. 


6. Divorced population 


Although the probability of being divorced as of any 
given date has remained relatively small throughout 
Europe during the post-war period—no aggregate 
measure in tables ТУ.1 and IV.2 is as high as 6 per cent 
and no duration-specific value implied by table IV.7 
(difference between successive measures) exceeds 8 per 
cent—the trends show remarkable uniformity in direc- 
tion. No country has shown a declining proportion 
divorced between 1960 and 1970 for the aggregate popu- 
lation aged 15 and over of either sex, and only Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands and Portugal had indicated 
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TABLE IV.7 


Cumulative divorce rates among recent female marriage cohorts in 11 countries 


(Percentages) 
ee В Ге 


Marriage cohorts 


Region, country, 


duration of marriage * 1948 1953 1958 1963 
Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia 
ie is Cees ACH aR Oo teeta и ее 3.6 4.4 4.4 5.9 
м. 6.7 8.4 8.5 
о ROMEO, cat teniee 9.0 ТЕ? 11.7 
И т си ВАО, АОН 10.8 13.6 
и 12.4 
Hungary 
Dea to ick Se Ce аи 3.4 5.6 5.5 8.0 
осо ее с Up) 11.9 11.0 
о в. 10.1 15.5 14.8 
а... 12.2 18.0 
О ИЕ Oy eRe оО 13.9 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
Ay) Sa Cre ns asc ОО о в 5.6 эт 4.5 4.4 
О ео со еее 11.4 10.7 10.1 
с ee rR tea Cen о 14.3 197 14.0 
Е Е ос ele ee 16.4 16.1 
DS SP RE Se: ИО ео ОЕ ое 18.1 
Finland 
ее с see Е ot ira: 2.8 83 3.5 4.3 
LOM ans eee eM ое Аа 557 6.5 ez 
Se errr neon oon ee а асе: 7.6 9.1 10.1 
LO Se ee eee Te es SERRE Ie eR eat ern ce AT 9.2 1.3 
Ро у о Е, и 10.2 
Norway 
CIP RP ree Sneek oe tear ев Bene 1.4 1.6 2.3 27 
VO Rete м Мо у аи ПЕ. 3.6 4.0 5.2 6.8 
ие оао ect ee ЕЕ RY 5 7.5 
О cs SOR AE SES с оне 6.5 1? 
Оно ра ии реа 7.6 
Sweden 
a Se Sar eon. per ne eae ee are 4.0 si) 4.5 5.4 
и ее. 8.5 8.3 9.3 
L SRE: ee ae OO te ПН 11.2 11.4 13.3 
о о рок Ч. © eS 14.3 
И aaa Ee ее 15.5 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales 
SR ae On re ey ee o. carien ee 0.8 0.8 0.9 eS 
ROMER eM owes ое а И = mere hae Sal 2.8 4.3 
А лоси 4.6 4.9 7.6 
Зы, КН п ея 6.2 6.9 
И ra CREE RS RS, Bek 3 ee 7.6 
Scotland 
Я но cee EE RE ae 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.9 
LOS Peep erg ees, сто Сл 1.9 1.7 2.6 
И я ee tn ee ee 2.6 3.0 4.8 
Е О RPE ae AB 3.4 4.3 
As RPE RO IR tat for И 4.2 
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TABLE IV.7 (continued) 


Cumulative divorce rates among recent female marriage cohorts in 11 countries 


(Percentages) 
Marriage cohorts 
Region, country, 
duration of marriage * 1948 1953 1958 1963 
Western Europe 
Austria 
а нео ооо аОЕ 5 | 4.9 5.4 6.5 
LOW eters cre oon emer cierto h АЕ СОН 9.3 8.4 9.0 
LS rere reer ee isaac motel meme eres tents 11.4 10.3 
ED (VME eee ene cares ey eee nance Renews Taysataeite ie 12.6 
ее 
Netherlands 
Е бе ева 2.0 1.6 17 1.9 
И 3.9 7 3.5 
1 occ ste орет сова 5:2 4.4 5:2 
OY) acta Rare rer nee ое ео ОО 6.2 5.8 
кА ООО MEP ее ОР OTRO es 7.4 
Switzerland 
о и описи, Ova On, а о es ae 
U0). Act Зеасо ео Cas eatermoentcn CSO kt acme mms ates 6.4 6.8 6.7 
ING Anes) оао о оО оО Оооо аси 8.8 9.0 9.2 
ео 10.3 10.8 
еее: 11.4 


Source: Estimates by the ECE secretariat based on national censuses and vital statistics. 


а In years. 
> Swiss nationals. 


such declines in the 1950s, in all cases by only small 
amounts.'4 


Should these tendencies to increasing prevalence of 
divorce persist and accelerate, they could well signify a 
further substantial change in the European type of family 
cycle where mortality was seen as the main expected 
cause of marital dissolutions.1> In this context, the data 
for women are more telling than those for men, among 
whom the incidence of both mortality and remarriage is 
rather smaller. 


7. Cohort measures of marital dissolution 


The cumulative rates of divorce among marriage 
cohorts shown in table IV.7 and of divorce plus widow- 
hood combined in table IV.8 permit more direct interpret- 
ation of marital dissolution than do the time series of 
period measures discussed previously. For one thing, 
they are in closer accord with the notion of dissolution 
itself than are cross-section measures, such as are pro- 
vided by censuses. For another they are also much less 
distorted by re-marriage factors. 


14 Since age-specific proportions divorced tend to be relatively 
stable over a broad range of the adult period of life, they are not 
shown here in conjunction with table 1У.1. By and large, such 
proportions tend to move as suggested for the total population 
aged 15 and over, thereby differing considerably from the other 
three marital-status categories. 

15 Post-war tendencies to liberalize laws on divorce, especially 
in eastern Europe and the USSR, should be kept in mind in this 
connexion, as possibly one-time influences. An opposite legislative 
influence, in Romania in the late 1960s, is discussed below. 


Unfortunately, the availability of cohort data is limited, 
over both time and area. The data for recent marriage 
cohorts shown in the two tables cover only 11 countries, 
none of which is in southern Europe, and become 
increasingly truncated with recency of marriage. In a 
period of possibly rapid change of family patterns in all 
parts of Europe, these can prove to be especially damag- 
ing shortcomings. 


Such as it is, however, the evidence is revealing on 
several grounds. It will be noted that the 11 countries 
align themselves into roughly three groups: those with 
cumulative divorce levels close to or exceeding 15 per 
cent among cohorts with 20 to 25 years duration of mar- 
riage (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Denmark and Sweden), 
those with approximately 10 per cent levels (Finland, 
Austria and Switzerland), and a number below 8 per 
cent (Norway, England and Wales, Scotland and the 
Netherlands). With duration held constant, the majority 
of changes suggest rising divorce probabilities among 
successive cohorts, with only Denmark suggesting a 
possible exception among the cohorts married since 
1950.18 In all areas, the main build-up of cumulative 
rates tends to take place between 5 and 10 years of mar- 
riage. An important corollary, should this pattern con- 
tinue to hold true, is that much larger bodies of evidence 
than are now available on lifetime divorce propensities 


16 The higher rates shown for 1948 compared with later cohorts 
in a number of other areas, such as Austria and the Netherlands, 
may well reflect post-war influence of a one-time nature. 
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TABLE IV.8 


Cumulative divorce plus widowhood rates among recent female marriage cohorts in 11 countries 


(Percentages) 
Te 
Marriage cohorts 


Region, country, 


United Kingdom: 


England and Wales 


duration of marriage * 1948 1953 1958 1963 
Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia 
аа a ote 4.9 Syl Bee 6.9 
К оО ЕЕ 9.5 10.8 10.8 
WE о В ВоВ 13:3 15.1 15.4 
Е О ее 17.1 
DOG о re ee Eta Meee er Oey eect 21:7 
Hungary 
В en ha Soar 6.6 Tel 6.8 Cal 
И een ее 12.0 14.7 13.5 
ES tates ees gy hie GN Lae en Инь: 16.6 19.6 19.0 
и 20.7 24.0 
О 25.2 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
а © ag eee On ae mee me: op 7.0 6.0 5.3 5:2 
о. 13.8 2.5 ТТ 
О В ake oe oe aI aL eee teratoma Ts 17.9 16.7 16.7 
PX USS) Po eh Tons Ta ame En SR a: о Eee 21.6 20.7 
ой ee REE 25.8 
Finland 
Din SAD at aah ео Е 6.5 Sel 4.9 5:5 
Е о Ах СЯ: а 11.4 10.0 10.0 
LS” ЗН ЕН. 2... 11555) 14.7 15.0 
ОВО. Зе 19.9 19.8 
о о А 25.2 
Norway 
а tat, Jeera xcs aR 3.0 2.6 3:2 35 
о... 6.3 5.9 6.9 8.5 
о. ее 10.1 8.8 10.4 
О оО Ree eer ok war a 1251 12.0 
О Бо ae to: ee ee 15.7 
Sweden 
CRA, RAR AS Sir И ВС ВВ S28) 4.9 5.3 6.2 
Пос а а ор EMS os a 11.0 10.2 11.0 
о НЕ ЕЕ Ими уг. BMS о 14.9 14.4 16.1 
о а Oe 18.6 19.0 
О В 22.8 


о сое Зы 2.0 1.6 аа 2.2 
LO hes как, eee ee ee 5.3 4.5 5.9 
ке, ИЯ 8.1 7.9 10.4 
ее ов АР Wit! 11.9 
И oe 16.3 

Scotland 

Sys CaS A ORS. Sen CU. Ak Re ae Dell 1.5 1.4 1.7 
И ere air Pari tyne ие ое 4.5 3.9 4.5 
| Seo, A У ев ола = 6.8 6.8 8.3 
сы en 10.1 10.7 
PA МЕ Ч os орт, Ses 15.2 
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TABLE 1У.8 (continued) 


Cumulative divorce plus widowhood rates among recent female marriage cohorts in 11 countries 


(Percentages) 


Region, country 
duration of marriage ® 


Marriage cohorts 


Western Europe 


Austria 


Source: See table IV.7. = In years. 


should soon become known for cohorts in the main ages 
of marriage and reproduction. 


The importance of widowhood, compared with divorce, 
even at the relatively non-advanced ages involved, is 
brought out by the considerably higher percentages 
shown for the two causes combined in table IV.8 than 
in 1аЫе ТУ.7. Among cohorts with 15 or more years of 
marriage duration, the differences between the two tables 
approach 50 to 100 per cent, or even more for many 
cohorts. The predominance of the recent trends in 
divorce over those in widowhood is suggested by the 
modal tendency to rising percentages from the two 
causes combined in the face of typically declining mor- 
tality. 


C. Flow-type measures of marriage, 
divorce and re-marriage 


1. Crude marriage rates 


The analysis of census data suggested some significant 
changes in both trends and patterns of marital status in 
European countries since 1950, with generally higher 
proportions married at young ages and also higher pro- 
portions ultimately marrying (by ages 45-49). These 
intercensal changes are of course determined essentially 
by the annual flow of marriages occurring between one 
census and the next (although the conjugal status of net 
migrants will also have an impact). The simplest index 
for measuring such a flow is the crude marriage rate 
(marriages per 1,000 of population), but as this—like 
the crude birth rate—does not correct for changes in 
age structure, it may not reflect precisely trends sug- 
gested by cross-sectional census data. 


Ce ted 


1948 1953 1958 1963 
Lee 6.9 6.7 6.7 7.8 
13.1 11.6 12.0 
16.8 152 
20.2 
Е 3.1 23 2.4 2.6 
р 5.9 4.8 5.0 
eit 8.3 7.0 7.8 
a 10.9 10.1 
ae 14.7 
sk 4.4 4.4 4.1 4.2 
ae 9.1 9.0 8.7 
т 12.8 12.4 12.4 
ae 16.1 16.0 
ae 20.0 


> Swiss nationals. 


Figure 4 traces the history of European crude mar- 
riage rates (i.e. marriages per 1,000 of population) since 
1950, and table IV.9 sets down five-yearly averages from 
1945 to 1973. Some very broad trends are indicated by 
the figure, particularly the downward trend of rates in 
countries of eastern Europe until about 1964, followed 
by another upward trend. The countries of northern 
Europe tend to show a decline to about 1960, then a 
rise until about 1966, followed by a further fall, notably 
in the case of Sweden. In western Europe basic trends 
were less clear: some falls are apparent in the 1960s 
(e.g. Switzerland and Austria) but in other countries the 
rates rose sharply (Netherlands in particular, and also 
France). In southern Europe the country patterns are 
also variable, though most show a rising trend after 
about 1968. 


It is also clear from the first two columns of table IV.9 
that in the years immediately after the Second World 
War many European countries were experiencing a mar- 
riage boom, largely explained by the surge of marriages 
which had been postponed during the war. But the fact 
that the rates after 1945 were also high for such neutral 
countries as Sweden and Switzerland suggests that other 
factors were also at work, one of which seems to have 
been the onset of a tendency to marry earlier. 


Before turning to this aspect, however, it is necessary 
to consider the question of how current marriages have 
been distributed between various conjugal status groups. 


2. First-marriage rates 


Table IV.10 shows clearly that there was a surge of 
first marriage during the late 1940s in much of Europe, 
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FiGuRE 4 


Crude first marriage rates 


EASTERN EUROPE 


BULGARIA - BULGARIE - БОЛГАРИЯ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA - TCHECOSLOVAQUIE 
: - ЧЕХОСЛОВАКИЯ 


HUNGARY - HONGRIE - ВЕНГРИЯ 


POLAND - POLOGNE - ПОЛЬША 


ROMANIA - ROUMANIE - РУМЫНИЯ 


ГЕРМАНСКАЯ 
ДЕМОКРАТИЧЕСКАЯ РЕСПУБЛИКА 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


DENMARK - DANEMARK - ДАНИЯ 


FINLAND - FINLANDE - ФИНЛЯНДИЯ 


NORWAY -NORVEGE - НОРВЕГИЯ 


SWEDEN - SUEDE - ШВЕЦИЯ 


UNITED KINGDOM - ROYAUME-UNI 
- СОЕД. КОРОЛЕВСТВО 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AUSTRIA - AUTRICHE - АВСТРИЯ 


BELGIUM - BELGIQUE - БЕЛЬГИЯ 


FRANCE - ФРАНЦИЯ 
GERMANY FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


ALLEMAGHE REPUBLIQUE FEDERALE 0° 
ГЕРМАНИЯ, ФЕДЕРАТИВНАЯ РЕСПУБЛИКА 


NETHERLANDS - PAYS-BAS - НИДЕРЛАНДЫ 
SWITZERLAND - SUISSE - ШВЕЙЦАРИЯ 
1950 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 68 710 71 1972 
10.0 
AG SOUTHERN EUROPE 
8.0 Е ITALY - ITALIE - ИТАЛИЯ 
————-— PORTUGAL - ПОРТУГАЛИЯ 
I a a tO | La SPAIN - ESPAGNE - ИСПАНИЯ 
ee (aes (are a О р Nf ye YUGOSLAVIA - YOUGOSLAVIE - ЮГОСЛАВИЯ 
6.0 ae =I + + + + + + + 
50 -- ма sl hs. ——=} =e — 


a ee ль д. 
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TABLE IV.9 


Crude marriage rates, in 26 countries, 1945-1949 to 1970-1973 
(Average annual rates per 1,000 population) 


1945- 


Region and country 1949 
Eastern Europe 
Виана Geass сало 11.2 
Gzechoslovakiawer us а 9.9 
German Democratic Republic ..... 8.9 
Ныврату a ocean So ccs ele ee as 10.4 
Poland ча Ose cow, he kad se sficgett 11.2 
Во eee are resis eye snes 11.0 
Northern Europe 
Denmarky ss Пе See ae ees 9.3 
Rinkind@ tine а 11.0 
реа. ГИЯ, . 5.6 
Мом Но НЕ 8.9 
седел К 8.9 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales .........-.- 9.1 
Northerm'Ireland "225". 2. == =~ dest 
Scotlands a cesar creer sl oer 8.7 
Western Europe 
о с о Ret nore eA: ВЕ САС 9.0 
т с ос о Зов о kn eee 9:7 
Е ЕЕ 10.1 
Germany, Federal Republicof ..... 10.1 
Netherlands... = c..bee 2 sare 9.3 
Switzerland...) Зее eee тоне 8.4 
Southern Europe 
ля оо sf Gare ere 5.6 
к и ооо о аа eee 8.4 
ПИ о geo MEA 0 a olde cuore 6 Hie 729 
рае ое 7.6 
Ио ово OG Goro ceo ве 12.4 
с. 


1950- 


о м № 
9.4 8.8 8.3 8.5 8.4 
9.1 the 1.8 8.3 9.2 
9.8 8.8 9.1 12 7.8 
10.6 9.7 8.5 9.2 9.4 
10.3 9.3 7.6 7.4 9.1 
10.9 11.4 9.7 8.0 7.4а 
8.4 1.6 8.1 8.4 6.7а 
8.0 7.4 7.5 8.5 8.0 
5.4 5.4 5.5 6.2 7.3 
во 7.0 6.6 7.4 7.4 
п 7.0 7.1 Л 4.9 
8.0 (Ral 7.5 8.1 8.4 
6.7 6.7 TA 7.4 7.8 
8.1 8.1 8.2 8.1 8.1 
8.5 8.1 8.3 1.6 6.9 
7.9 nS 6.9 то 7.3 
15 7.0 7.0 Wd 7.8 
9.7 9.0 9.1 7.8 6.8 
8.4 8.2 8.0 9.0 8.9 
7.8 7.9 т: 15 6.9 
97 8.2 8.4 8.6 7.78 
7.3 7.6 8.1 7.3 7.6 
7.9 8.3 8.1 8.3 9.5 
7.1 8.4 7.6 та 7.5 
10.4 9.0 8.8 8.6 8.9 
11.56 ПИ 9.7 9.0 9.7а 


Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbooks, various years; national reports on vital statistics. 


® 1970-1972. 


for nearly all 1946-1950 values are above those of 1951- 
1955.17 Only Norway and the Netherlands for both 
sexes, along with Hungary for males and the Federal 
Republic of Germany for females, show opposite com- 
parisons and only the Netherlands among these rose 
again in the next five-year period. 

Since about 1950, however, trend patterns have been 
highly diverse. Total first marriage rates among males 
have been tending downward in Czechoslovakia, the 


17 Since the measures of first marriages used in table IV.10 
represent simple sums of age-specific rates, they are formally free 
of distortions arising from age-structural variations. More strictly, 
the table assumes implicitly a uniform or flat age distribution for 
all areas and periods. Sums of rates such as the ones shown can, 
under special assumptions, be interpreted as the life-time number 
of first marriages that a hypothetical (synthetic) cohort would 
experience if age-specific first marriage rates were those found 
during a single calendar period. Under static situations, in which 
successive real birth cohorts all had the same or nearly the same 
age-specific probabilities of first marriage (and assuming also very 


b One year only. 


German Democratic Republic, Romania, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Switzerland; for females the 
same tendency is observed in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Romania, Denmark, Sweden, England and Wales and 
Switzerland. In addition, there were substantial declines 
in this rate between the early and late 1960s among the 
male populations of Denmark, Sweden and Austria, 
among females in the German Democratic Republic, 
and among the populations of both sexes in France and 
Italy. 


low mortality and migration between birth and the end of the 
main ages of first marriage), the sum of period and real cohort 
rates would be approximately the same. In fact, however, as 
evidenced by the large number of countries in table 1У.10 which 
show values above unity, or impossibly close to this level, such a 
synthetic cohort approach, while providing a useful index of trends, 
cannot be interpreted as measuring real levels. The reason why 
the synthetic index rises above 100 is simply the early post-war 
upsurge in marriages at specific ages. In times of such rapid change, 
the synthetic index and real cohort experience can be very widely 
at variance. 
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On the other hand, uptrends since 1950 have been the 
rule for one or both sexes in Bulgaria, the Netherlands 
and Yugoslavia. In Finland, Norway, Belgium, France 
and possibly Spain the movements in total rates have 
been undulating rather than more or less identifiably 
sustained in direction. 


Despite these diversities in the totals of first-marriage 
rates and changes in age-at-marriage (described in sec- 
tion D of this chapter), the age-sex-specific marriage 
rates have tended to be broadly stable over time. This 
may be illustrated by considering the experience of two 
countries which have displayed markedly dissimilar total 
first-marriage rates and trends, as shown in table IV.10. 
Figure 5 sets out the age patterns for the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and Sweden in 1950, 1960 and 1970. 
The peaked curves seen in this chart for each sex in the 
German Democratic Republic and for females in Sweden 
represent the most common patterns; that for Swedish 
males, features a more even spread of probabilities over 
the 20-29 age interval. It can be seen that the age- 
specific first-marriage rates have generally followed the 
time path found to hold for the totals of such rates. 


3. Remarriage rates 


The high 1950 rates shown in table IV.11, where 
female remarriages are expressed relative to eligible 
population, consisting of divorced plus widowed females, 
again reflect major adjustments taking place shortly after 
the war. In every country but one (Czechoslovakia) 
where 1950-1960 and 1960-1970 changes can be com- 
pared, the earlier change is the larger; in most instances 
the earlier declines were substantial in eastern, northern 
and western Europe, where high rates are the most pre- 
valent. Between 1960 and 1970 the direction of change 
in remarriage rates was mixed in eastern Europe, down- 
ward in northern Europe except the United Kingdom, 
and predominantly downward also in western Europe. 
The lowest levels by far throughout the post-war period 
have been among the Catholic populations of Ireland 
and southern Europe, where the trends have been pre- 
dominantly downward. Although the levels are also 
low throughout in Northern Ireland, there was a slight 
rise there in 1960-1970 compared with the earlier decade. 


The highest average rates have tended to be in eastern 
Europe, while most northern and western populations, 


TABLE IV.10 


Total first-marriage rates, by sex, in 20 countries, 1946-1950 to 1966-1970 
(Sums of age-specific rates of first marriage) 


Region and country 1950. 1955 1960 


1970 


1950 1955 1960 1970 


Eastern Europe 


Bulgaria ye. cues ct oy sie Wire een И 0.99 1.06 
Среспооуа Та и 1.23 1.01 0.99 
German Democratic Republic 1.71 1.23 1.01 
Hungary pape ее 1:25 1.34 1.07 
Ро > #23 1.12 
Romanian. ccs. ests « Sie cere 1.28 
Northern Europe 
Берат cues ete. ее 1.03 0.99 0.99 
Капа? 1.20 0.92 0.91 
Мора ee ok 1.01 1.02 0.99 
Swedenige seas cea eee Чек 0.97 0.94 0.94 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales ........ 1.02 0.99 1.03 
Western Europe 
AUST AY ety ev a oh ee, Se eae ос 0.95 1.02 
Belgrumiy. те ее 1.04 0.95 0.99 
а Се сие 5 0.87 0.87 
Germany, Federal Republic of .. . 1.38 1.15 1.08 
INCUNGHENNGS. soa G46 eee ad Se 0.98 1.03 1.04 
ЕО © ото в eae ame 0.97 
Southern Europe 
Thal veer И ee © te Pa 1.07 
Spainye wee а 
Yiugoslavia-eueny were ss eee 


——————— 
Source: National reports on vital statistics. 


1.06 1.02 1.12 1.06 1.09 
1.00 0.95 1.21 1.04 1.02 0.97 0.92 
0.95 0.89 1.06 1.02 1.02 1.07 0.95 
0.95 1:02 1.14 1.11 1.06 0.93 0.99 
0.99 1.06 1.14 1:15 1.00 0.98 
1.14 1.02 1.33 1.20 0.99 
1.03 0.89 1.08 1.03 0.99 0.99 0.91 
0.93 0.91 1.10 0.93 0.94 0.92 0.93 
0.97 0.98 1.09 1.13 1.06 0.96 0.98 
0.98 0.78 1.06 1.01 0.97 0.96 OS 
1.01 0.98 1.07 1.05 1.08 1.01 0.99 
0.99 0.90 te 0.99 1.02 1.01 0.98 
0.98 0.97 1.10 0.98 1.03 1.01 0.97 
0.98 0.93 1.13 0.91 0.96 1.03 0.91 
0.97 0.92 1.04 1.07 1.06 1.09 1.04 
1.07 1.07 0.97 1.04 1.08 1.09 1:11 

0.88 

0.96 

0.98 

1.05 
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sat FIGURE 5 
/ Age-specific rates of first marriage, by sex, in the German Democratic Republic and Sweden, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Per 1,000 population in sex-age group) 
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TABLE IV.11 


Female remarriage rates, in 25 countries, around 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Average annual rates per 1,000 divorced plus widowed women) 
ae г ое Вы 


Region and country 1950 1960 1970 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgariamers esac spe) coerce tic te? 28.0 19.8 20.4 
@zechoslovakiaw.a ee ее 16.3 12.5 14.6 
German Democratic Republic . . 34.0 13.5 12.6 
HUN ATV esis a Matic tue sh = oa 22.5 21.4 20.8 
POLAT wees alia о ыя 9.6 11.0 
Romania поболее. 22.8 
Northern Europe 
Denmarka ns steeds Wale ewes 30.4 20.1 16.2 
[EVOL belt Bete ое aes 16.7 11.1 10.2 
Wreland yea. сы 2.5 1.6 12 
Мода ey sical Orc otmey eae 11.4 112 8.6 
SWEGOI rs has she) oy. act asus се 16.9 14.7 9.7 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales ....... 16.9 12.8 18.8 
Northern Ireland ....... ‘ 5.8 4.1 4.8 
Scotland" 48 oar a oes 11.0 8.7 12.2 
Western Europe 
IAUStIIa я 17.5 10.2 9.8 
о s 18.1 10.2 9.7 
EfaniCes {ties eS a ee 9.8 8.9 7.9 
Germany, Federal Republic of . . Dilla 10.8 11.0 
Netherlandsi= ps ие. 31.8 13.8 13.3 
Switzerlandgeee a аа. 14.6 13.0 11.8 
Southern Europe 
(О st tne astonish coe 5.0 4.6 
tal Varn oy eee eey heme 2 1.8 1.4 
Portugal. ое со а 5.2 4.0 4.2 
ра... 29 2.0 1,7 
Wugoslaviada oi ss spe com ns % 15.3 15.5 13.2 


Sources: See table IV.1. 


along with Yugoslavia, have occupied intermediate pos- 
itions. Largely as a result of declines from high early 
post-war levels in a number of countries, the extent of 
international dispersion diminishes sharply between 1950 
and later periods. 


4. Divorce 


Available series on annual numbers of divorces or 
rates of divorce often have serious limitations for com- 
paring different societies or periods. Separations are 
usually excluded; reporting of annulments varies; dis- 
crepancies between reported numbers of court divorce 
actions and actual subsequent divorces are sometimes 
large; the break-up of non-legalized unions is ignored; 
comparative national or sub-national behaviour patterns 
may be obscured or dominated by legal and cultural 
factors which can differ widely; *8 prevalence of divorce 


18 Presupposition about such effects may be straightforward or 
risky. On the one hand, the rate is necessarily zero in Ireland and 
Spain, where divorce is not legally recognized. On the other hand, 


is not the same as numbers of persons divorced (because 
of multiple divorces involving the same person). In 
addition, crude divorce rates are subject to the usual 
risks of distortion from age structure, while time series 
of period measures may be at variance with real cohort 
series during periods of rapidly changing behaviour. 
Whereas stock or census-type measures of persons in a 
divorced status often include separations, flow or vital 
statistics measures usually exclude these. 


Nevertheless, the various indicators presented in 
table IV.12 are adequate to document a number of 
major recent developments. The first four columns list 
national time series of crude divorce rates; the next four 
represent the sums of duration-specific divorce rates for 
women aged 15 and over (corresponding to the total 
fertility rate when age-specific birth rates are summar- 
ized); the last three relate annual divorces to numbers 
of currently married women. 


The difference between the 1950s and the 1960s shown 
by the various indicators helps to highlight a recent 
development which, if sustained, could become one of 
Europe’s most significant social tendencies of the late 
twentieth century. During the 1950s the measures often 
change in variable directions, with rates moving pre- 
dominantly downward in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, Denmark, England and Wales, Scotland, Austria and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Probably also at 
least Norway, the Netherlands and Switzerland should 
be included in this group. 

In marked contrast, one or more of the indicators—and 
often all when these are documented—show striking up- 
turns practically everywhere in the 1960s in eastern, 
northern and western Europe as well as in the USSR. 
The apparent exception of Romania, for which the 
recent indicators show declines, is explained by a change 
in the divorce law about 1967; since that year, in fact, 
the Romanian divorce rate has been rising. Furthermore, 
so far as can be judged from post-1970 crude rates, the 
tendency to rising divorce has generally continued since 
the late 19605.13 

A good deal more will have to be known, not only for 
future years, but also about the finer structure of the 
trends already seen, before firm interpretations or fore- 
casts are possible. However, even the present data suf- 
fice to hypothesize that a new era of family instability 
may be appearing in most European societies. 


D. Age at marriage : trends and differentials 


The trends with respect to age at marriage in European 
countries between 1950 and 1970 are illustrated in 
figure 6. Clearly the trend has been overwhelmingly 
downwards, towards younger ages of marriage for both 
males and females. In terms of averages, these graphs 
mean that the ages of women at marriage declined from 


easy availability of divorce in Norway is accompanied by a rela- 
tively low rate of divorce, while the predominance of Catholics in 
Austria does not preclude one of the highest rates in western 
Europe. 

19 See Demographic Yearbook 1972 (United Nations publication, 
Sales No. E/F.73.XIII.1), table 30. Of the 20 countries shown 
there which are included in table IV.12, 15 showed а two-year rise 


of 10 per cent or more to the latest year documented, usually 1971 
or 1972. 


TABLE IV.12 
Crude and total divorce rates, 1951-1955 to 1966-1970, and 
‚ - , divorce rates among с | 
about 1950, 1960 and 1970, in 23 countries pd enact Ba ta hi 
Crude rates Total rates Married women rates 
1951- 1956- = 
Region and country 1955 Ч ao Toe pose hore 1950 1960 1970 
Eastern Europe 
Ва а sek ae ee iy eee 0.6 0.9 1.0 
Czechoslovakia watered ole eo) ne 1.0 1.1 1 2 re es 
German Democratic Republic ........ 1.6 1.3 1.4 nas be a 
Нопратул и tye lhe. БН оь canwen anv 1.3 Я 1.8 58 6.6 8.4 
ОРУ оО оси ант 0.5 0.5 0.6 | 2.3 4.8 
Romania ig. oscam он les} -1.8 1.9 6.9 51 
Northern Europe 
Denmiark#eeee ось. 1.5 1.4 1.4 
enmark еее ee eee : : 3 6.8 6.1 eS 
Finlandia eats hos cal a Pers «ere tee Sigs 4 0.8 0.8 0.9 4.6 4.0 6.0 
Мода: ie eo re ее не 0.6 0.6 0.7 32 2.8 37 
ое Чел ее Ма по oneccmone i) 1.2 1.2 4.9 4.7 6.7 
United Kingdom : 
Englandsand Мате. 0.6 0.5 0.7 2.6 2.1 5.5 
Northernireland’ ее 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.7 0.5 1.0 
Scotland {fees а а а к 0.4 0.3 0.4 1:7 1.5 3.6 
Western Europe 
Austria саит £56 Bes Coe eather ne ee 1.4 122 ital 6.7 5.0 5.9 
ВЕ as letersi cue sis cus 0.5 0.5 0.5 Shall 2.0 2.6 
ЕТО < ар исто со fetal usm ieee © В 0.7 0.7 0.7 3.0 2.8 3.1 
Germany, Federal Republicof ........ 1.0 0.8 0.9 6.8 3.4 5.0 
Метео те 0.5 0.5 OFS 4.4 2.2 3.3 
СЕНА ее 0.9 0.9 0.8 4.2 3.9 4.5 
Southern Europe 
Стеесе в Abe eee oon oe 0.3 0.4 ne 1.5 0.8 
Orel, а о Зе © ба 9 eens mayor 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.4 0.2 
Wil gOslaVider fetta chet s ene но бо оон oleh le 0.9 1.2 1.1 4.4 5.1 4.1 
еее 1.0 1.4 5.4 11.7 
Sources: See table IV.1. = 1966-1969. 
Note. Crude rates are рег 1,000 population of all ages; total rates are sums of ъ 1966-1967. 


duration-specific divorce rates; married women rates are per 1,000 currently married 


women of all ages. 


about 26-27 years to 24-25 years in most Scandinavian 
countries and in England and Wales, and from around 
27-28 years to 24-25 years in several western countries. 
The drop was smaller in Belgium, France, Italy and Por- 
tugal and in most east European countries, where it 
rarely exceeded an average of one year. By the late 
1960s, however, the inter-country variation was con- 
siderably smaller than it had been around 1950. By 
1970, the lowest ages, around 23 years, applied in Bul- 
garia and Romania, and the highest (above 25) in Ireland, 
Sweden and Switzerland. With an age difference of 
some two years, males showed the same trends. 


As the data on which these charts are based are period 
time-series, they would be subject to distortion by changes 
in age structure. However, a cohort analysis of first 
marriages in 17 countries for which the approximate 
data were available, is shown in table 1V.13. This indi- 
cates that for cohorts born between 1920 and 1940, 


eastern Europe has persistently had lower average ages 
at first marriage than any of the other regions, while the 
average ages in northern and western Europe have 
tended to be similar. Although the data are incomplete 
geographically, they suggest persistent inter-regional 
differences for successive cohorts over time. 


The cohort data of table [V.13 further indicate, how- 
ever, the same marked tendency to declining average age 
at first marriage among successive cohorts, similar to the 
period trends which were apparent in the case of all 
marriages illustrated in figure 6. Only Yugoslavia for 
both sexes, plus Bulgaria and France for males show 
contrary tendencies among the indicated four groups. 
For the 17 countries as a whole, the average for both 
sexes fell steadily among more recent cohorts to the 
point where a full year difference between oldest and 
youngest cohorts can be observed. Since this has been 
true for both males and females, the difference between 
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TABLE IV.13 


Average age at first marriage, by sex, among birth cohorts of 1921-1925 to 1936-1940, in 17 countries 
(Age in years) 


Males Females 
1921- ь ь 
Region and country 1925 1930 ae oa У 1930 He a г 
Eastern Europe 
Ве И ро О iS a ne 231 paki 239 т ей Mois ОО 07 
Czechoslovakia . еее а. 26.3 25] 25:3 24.8 23.5 22.4 22.0 21.6 
бегтап Юетостаце Вербье ме. 26.5 125.0 24.1 23.8 24.5 24.0 23.1 222 
aes See AR cae осо gn aR eae Ae 26.3 25.3 25.1 24.9 23.2 22.3 217 AS) 
Olan yea ey EM oer cs Tatas м о 25.6 25.4 25.3 23.0 22.7 225 
Northern Europe 
Denmark с 26.4 26.0 25.6 25.3 23.4 22.9 22.7 22.6 
ЕН о а есь ао овес 26.1 25.9 25.7 25:5 24.0 23.9 23.6 WE} 
INOIW.a Va а. fone ее ЗИ 28.1 27.4 26.5 25.9 25.5 24.6 23.6 23.1 
а В а ве о ие tiger are 27.3 27.0 26.3 26.1 24.3 23.9 29:5 23.4 
Western Europe 
Austria Ee EAS ib Cre oy ante nC ое 27.4 26.9 26.6 26.3 25:3 24.6 24.4 24.1 
По teers ee р ap tae aes fay ene us 26.1 255 25.1 24.7 23.6 23.0 22.4 223 
rane И, ое ны 25.6 2553 25.8 25.9 23.6 23.1 23.1 PT) 
Germany, Federal Republicof ............... 27.4 26.6 26.2 26.2 7555 24.8 24.2 751) 
Метео ара an tere bee tase aun e Ge 27.4 Mail 26.7 26.2 25.3 24.8 24.4 23.9 
Switzerland) a5 esehbme о О. 28.4 27.9 27.4 26.9 25.8 25.6 25.2 24.6 
Southern Europe 
(Cyrene es SO et Oi ce ee ое 29.4 29.0 28.7 28.5 25.8 25.4 25:3 24.8 
РОЗ ENA Ss eres te Pad WU, ео а: 24.4 24.3 24.6 24.8 22.4 22.1 22.4 Mp) 


Source: Estimates by the ECE secretariat. 


the sexes has remained fairly stable at around two to 
three years. International variations in average age have 
also shown a steadily declining path over time. Whether 
these modal tendencies to 1970 are more recently being 
continued, interrupted or reversed cannot be judged 
with the data as yet available. Viewed retrospectively, 
however, it seems clear that the declines so much in 
evidence in the 1950-1970 period often marked a con- 
tinuation—and sometimes an acceleration—of down- 
trends under way over much longer parts of this cen- 
tury.”° 

Thus basically, the same conclusions follow from both 
the period data relating to average age of all marriages 
(figure 6) and the cohort data relating to first marriages 
(table IV.13). In both, the trends over the past twenty- 
five years or so have been clearly towards patterns of 
younger marriage for both males and females. In other 
words, neither the variations in age composition nor 
trends towards higher rates of remarriage (which would 
tend to raise the averages of the period rates in figure 6) 
have distorted the trend dominated by the cohort shifts 
in first marriages analysed in table IV.13. 


20 See Hajnal, loc. cit. and Dixon, loc. cit.; also J. Hajnal, 
‘European marriage patterns in perspective’, in О. У. Glass and 
D. E. C. Eversley, eds., Population in History: Essays in Historical 
Demography (London, Edward Arnold, 1965), pp. 101-143; and 
Bogue, op. cit., especially table jj baile 


Some social characteristics 


Age at marriage can be further examined in some of its 
socio-economic dimensions from a series of fertility 
sample surveys taken in a dozen countries between the 
late 1960s and early 1970s.” Table IV.14 presents for 
seven countries measures of average age at marriage of 
men and women in relation to marriage duration, rural/ 
urban residence, husband’s occupation and educational 
attainment, in each case for the entire samples of respon- 
dents. In addition, family income and wife’s employ- 
ment status are shown for urban sub-samples. The size 
of the sample varied from about 1,000 respondents (cur- 
rently married, once married women below 45) in Fin- 
land to more than 8,000 in Hungary. 


Since decreasing duration of marriage is closely associ- 
ated with decreasing age of respondent, and low mar- 
riage age necessarily causes the exclusion of later-age 
marriages in estimating average age, the variations by 
duration may be partly a result of statistical truncation. 
Thus, among the short durations a rise in average age 
with rising duration may simply reflect the fact that the 


21 The fertility aspects of these surveys were analysed in Fertility 
and Family Planning in Europe around 1970: A Comparative Study 
of 12 National Surveys (forthcoming in the United Nations Popu- 
lation Studies series); see the first two chapters for a detailed 
description of the surveys. 
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‚ younger birth cohorts in a shorter duration had not had 


their older-age marriages recorded to the same extent as 
the older cohorts represented in the next higher duration 
category. However, opposite bias would apply to the 
longer durations, since survey respondents were limited 
to women under age 45. As a result, longer durations 
tend to exclude women married late in life. This may 
explain, at least in part, the fact that the averages shown 
for the over-15 group are so consistently below the 
averages for shorter durations, particularly among 
females. It may also help to explain the contrasts sug- 
gested between the present table and the patterns shown 
earlier for birth cohorts in table [V.13, where the oldest 
of the indicated cohorts had invariably the highest 
average age at marriage.” 


To the extent that other comparisons shown in 
table IV.14 are not analogously vitiated by age compo- 
sition or other distorting elements, it would appear that 
education, family income (among urban wives) and at 
least some occupational distinctions have consistent 
effects cross-nationally on the timing of marriages. For 
each sex, higher education is associated with higher aver- 
age age of marriage, the effect being especially marked 
between higher secondary and post-secondary groups. 
Income and marriage age co-vary more or less consist- 
ently among urban residents, though with no tendency 
to marked differentials and not without some excep- 
{013.23 Non-manual occupation of husbands outside 
agriculture is consistently associated with higher age of 
marriage among both wives and the husbands them- 
selves, when compared with manual occupations outside 
agriculture, while showing no consistent relation with 
agricultural occupations. 


In the three socialist countries—Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia—both men and women appear 
to marry earlier in the rural than in the urban areas and 
a similar pattern applies to the associated breakdown 
into agricultural and non-agricultural occupations of 
husbands. Age composition or other unascertainable 
factors affecting the data may explain the fact that 
amongst urban wives, those who work and those who 
have never worked show practically equal ages of mar- 
riage when they can be compared (in Belgium, Finland 
and France). Only when working wives are compared 
with all non-working wives, including those previously 
but not currently employed, do they show higher aver- 
age ages of marriage, and even here two of the four 
differences are rather small. 


Given the geographic and other limitations of the data 
in table IV.14, these summary descriptions should be 
regarded as hypotheses rather than as generalizations 
concerning Europe or any of its regions. Unfortunately, 
age at marriage in its demographic and socio-economic 
aspects is not only among the conceptually most subtle 


22 A further suggestion of bias is provided in table [V.14 by the 
less distinctive declines between the under-15 and the 15 and over 
categories for males, for whom there were no direct survey design 
limitations on age. 

23 In particular, the dip in average sometimes found between 
low and medium incomes, in turn always followed by a rise between 
the medium and high categories, is difficult to explain. 


parts of nuptiality analysis but also among its least well 
documented ones. 


E. Summary and prospects 


_ Whether marriage and the family in Europe will con- 

tinue to evolve according to historical norms or become 
subject to radical change is a question which, almost by 
definition, offers a major challenge to long-range fore- 
casters. As an institution, the family has remained 
unchanged for centuries in many of its essentials, and 
even the marked changes of the last few decades might 
well be regarded as more clearly supporting a forecast 
of continuity than of any basic discontinuities. Many 
recent decelerations or reversals of trend, such as from 
higher to lower marriage rates in a number of countries, 
from consistently falling to variably changing percentage 
single, or from declining average age of marriage among 
both sexes to a more mixed pattern, might as readily 
prove to be fluctuations about fixed norms as be taken 
as early signals of major change. 


However, sharp discontinuities with past patterns can 
no longer be dismissed as too improbable to warrant 
consideration. One such is the sharp increase in current 
divorce rates as well as in lifetime divorce among recent 
marriage cohorts in a number of countries. Another is 
the case of Sweden, which has often been a forerunner 
of major socio-demographic developments in other parts 
of the continent and could again be leading the way, in 
its recent very sharp plunge in marriage rates and con- 
comitant increase in average age at first marriage. 


But perhaps more suggestive so far than any of these 
factors have been indirect indications of major changes 
in the substantial decline in fertility in all parts of Europe, 
often rapidly approaching or going below replacement 
levels without any apparent loss of downward move- 
ment so far; the swiftly changing role and rights of 
women in both family and extra-familial connexions; 
the greatly expanded acceptance and use of contraceptive 
practices (within and outside marriage); liberalization of 
divorce and abortion laws in many areas; the unabated 
ferment within the Catholic Church regarding marital, 
familial and fertility canons. Further reinforcement for 
these influences has come from the effects of inflation on 
real income among large sectors of the population and 
from the rising real cost of family formation and main- 
tenance. Social and economic forces seem therefore 
combined in an apparent pattern of cumulative causation. 
If continued, such forces could imply a profound trans- 
formation in some of Europe’s most basic and stable 
social institutions. 


Given the direct relations linking nuptiality with family 
formation and household composition, the increased 
likelihood of major transformations in family structure, 
and the demographic and socio-economic consequences 
that could flow from such changes, it would seem desir- 
able to encourage at the national and international levels 
expansion of research and improvements in the basic 
data relating to marriage and the family. Specifically, 
much greater use could be made of socio-demographic 
sample surveys to supplement census and vital regis- 
tration sources in this area 


Chapter У 


FERTILITY 


A. Introduction 


Births are the demographic link between a population’s 
past and the future. In any society their numbers and 
distribution are shaped by the size of preceding gen- 
erations and their patterns of reproductive behaviour, 
though also by the context of current economic, social 
and political conditions. In succeeding decades, the new 
members of the population in their turn make up the 
school children, the labour force, the parents of gen- 
erations to come, and ultimately the aged. 


A common heritage of Europe is found in patterns of 
childbearing that are strikingly similar among the con- 
tinent’s various regions and countries. European 
societies (and their relatives overseas) appear, in fact, to 
have been forerunners in adopting new forms of repro- 
ductive behaviour which the rest of the world eventually 
follows. Throughout the continent, fertility has now 
declined to low levels and is subject to a high degree of 
control; in some countries births are hardly sufficient to 
ensure numerical replacement of the population. As 
chapter IV showed, very high proportions of women in 
Europe now marry typically at an early age, and most 
proceed to have families of one to three children. Yet 
the variations on these patterns within Europe today 
may in the long run be as significant as the similarities. 
Since mortality has now reached such a low level that 
almost every child born survives through the age of 
parenthood, and as, at the same time, international 
migration seems unlikely to bring about shifts of popu- 
lation on the scale known in the past, fertility is more 
than ever before the dynamic force of demographic 
change. 


Levels and trends of fertility in post-war Europe are 
described and analysed in this chapter from several 
points of view. Most attention is given to demographic 
aspects of the fertility decline. Crude birth rates are the 
fundamental measure of fertility; an examination of total 
fertility rates and age-specific fertility rates reveals how 
crude rates are influenced by purely statistical factors 
such as the composition of the population by age and 
marital status. Changes in these two factors can be 
quantitatively assessed by breaking the crude birth rate 
down into component terms of which the third, marital 
fertility, is the essential phenomenon under discussion. 
Trends in marital fertility are further analysed in some 
detail on the basis first of distribution of births by birth 
order (parity), then of the numbers of births occurring 
to women born at specific dates (birth cohorts) or mar- 
ried at specific dates (marriage cohorts), and finally of 
expectations of future childbearing among married 
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women now of reproductive age. The contribution of 
illegitimate births to fertility and the question of changes 
in the timing patterns of family formation are also 
considered. 


This chapter takes up rather briefly the inter-relations 
of population structure with fertility and the topic of 
fertility control, including recent trends in abortion and 
contraception. Among many structural characteristics 
which have an impact on childbearing, a few have been 
selected for review: urban/rural residence, regional vari- 
ation, women’s education and their participation in the 
labour force. 


Most of the material assembled for the purposes of 
this analysis is derived from official national and inter- 
national sources. These fall into two categories: vital 
statistics (flow) and census (stock) data. Both kinds of 
information are highly developed in Europe today and 
can be relied upon as essentially accurate and complete 
for the vast majority of countries. Nevertheless, there is 
considerable variation in the detail available for indi- . 
vidual countries, as well as in precise definitions and 
methods of tabulation. This gives rise to serious prob- 
lems of coverage and/or comparability in some cases. 


Supplementary sources have also been drawn upon, 
most notably the above-mentioned study by the sec- 


‘retariat of the ECE entitled Fertility and Family Planning 


in Europe around 1970: A Comparative Study of 12 
National Surveys (referred to in this chapter as the 
Comparative Fertility Study). This study presents the 
results of a dozen national sample surveys inquiring into 
reproductive attitudes and practices among married 
women of childbearing age. The survey data provide a 
unique insight into certain important aspects of fertility 
behaviour, but the results must be interpreted with some 
caution. Not only were the questions included frequently 
highly subjective in nature and thus liable to a relatively 
high degree of variability in response, but each of the 
surveys was also conducted entirely independently with 
no forethought given to comparability with information 
collected in other countries. Extension and refinement 
of this kind of inquiry nevertheless offer great potential 
for increasing our understanding of fertility as a social 
phenomenon. 


B. The impact of demographic factors on fertility trends 


1. Long-term perspective 


Before turning specifically to regional and national 
trends in the post-war period, it is worthwhile reviewing 
briefly the long-term evolution of fertility in Europe. 
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The past reproductive history of a population is relevant 
not only because it puts more recent behaviour in per- 
spective but also because it is the primary determinant of 
current age structure; in this latter sense it has a second- 
ary indirect effect on subsequent levels of fertility. 


The broad outline of regional development in the 
twentieth century was discussed in terms of the crude 
birth rate in chapter II. But the most appropriate stat- 
istic for purposes of a survey of national populations 
over an extended period is completed family size, a 
measure of ultimate childbearing performance. Figure 7 
shows estimates of the average number of live-born 
children per woman for cohorts born from as far back 
as 1841-1845 up to 1936-1940 in 20 countries of Europe 
and the USSR.’ It thus gives an overview of fertility 


trends through about one century from approximately 
1860 to 1960. 


The dominant feature of figure 7 is unquestionably the 
over-all decline in completed family size. In almost all 
countries for which the data go back over any length of 
time, the average number of children born to earlier 
cohorts was well over four. In contrast, the most recent 
cohort for which completed fertility can be estimated 
with any certainty has generally borne from two to two 
and a half children per woman. The decline thus 
amounted everywhere to about 50 per cent; because of 
the universality of this feature, the major distinctions 
between regions and countries relate to the timing of the 
decline, the rate at which it progressed, and subsequent 
trends in those areas which achieved low levels of fer- 
tility at earlier points in time. 


In most countries of northern Europe, the downward 
trend set in relatively early; successive cohorts of women 
born around the middle of the nineteenth century were 
already having fewer children than their predecessors. 
Preceding other regions, northern Europe also reached 
its low point there with the cohorts who were at the 
height of their childbearing in the late 1920s and the 
depression years of the 1930s. By this time the level 
throughout northern Europe was close to two children 
per woman and in the United Kingdom it was even 
lower. Subsequently, the average tended to rise some- 
what and then, for the latest cohorts, frequently to fall 
again. 

Although the documentation, for western Europe is 
much less complete, the evidence for the more recent 
cohorts suggests a pattern similar to that of northern 
Europe. France is outstanding in that average family 


1 The data underlying these estimates come from two quite 
different sources. Whenever possible, vital statistics, that is live 
births by age of mother, have been assembled to document the 
fertility history of each cohort. However, since the age classifi- 
cation given in the published statistics did not always correspond 
to the one needed, linear interpolation was required in some cases 
to redistribute the births by cohort. Census information on the 
number of children ever born to women classified by age was used 
in addition to supplement the vital statistics data and to extend the 
coverage of the series. The census data are subject to bias from 
various sources such as lapse of memory among older women and 
differential mortality. Thus the resulting series should be inter- 
preted not in terms of precise quantitative values but rather as a 
broad picture of the development of fertility in the various countries 
of Europe. 


size was only a little over three children at the beginning 
of the period covered here, and the low point was 
achieved by women born as early as the turn of the 
century. In the Netherlands, on the other hand, fer- 
tility was distinctly higher than in the rest of western 
and northern Europe until very recently. 


Completed family size began to decline in southern 
and eastern Europe significantly later, on the whole. In 
Italy and Spain the trend proceeded at about the same 
pace as in the North and West reaching low averages of 
about two and a half children per woman for cohorts 
passing through the height of their childbearing during 
and after the Second World War. The decline was 
particularly sharp in the eastern countries where it began 
the latest: Romania, Bulgaria and the USSR.* In eastern 
Europe as a whole, the figures give little indication so 
far of having reached a levelling off point, although in 
Hungary average completed family size has fallen below 
two. However, the history of recent cohorts in the 
German Democratic Republic and Czechoslovakia 
appears more like that of their neighbours to the West 
than that of the other countries of the region. 


Putting these trends together, fertility in European 
countries can be seen to be converging at low to moderate 
levels as the present day is approached. The over-all 
conformity in average completed family size for the last 
cohorts which can be documented is indeed very striking. 
Furthermore, the extent of the decline is such that a very 
drastic alteration of circumstances would be required to 
cause a return to previous levels of childbearing. Future 
variations, although they have very significant impli- 
cations in terms of long-term growth, will almost cer- 
tainly involve relatively minor changes in completed 
cohort fertility. Nevertheless, some of the differences 
which are currently discernible reflect long-standing pat- 
terns, and, focusing now on families formed since the 
First World War, the diversity of national histories 
brought European countries into the post-Second World 
War period with quite variable pressures on annual fer- 
tility measures built into their age structure. 


2. Crude birth rate 


When it comes to the post-war period, it is no longer 
possible to base an analysis on completed cohort fer- 
tility, for, as the present is approached, a progressively 
greater proportion of the ultimate childbearing of suc- 
cessive cohorts remains unknown. Until recently, com- 
pleted family size could hardly be ascertained until a 
cohort neared the end of its reproductive life. By this 
time its main contribution to fertility was already 10 to 
15 years in the past. However, with increasing concen- 
tration of childbearing early in marriage, the problem 
has become somewhat less severe, and the cohort ap- 
proach has gained in importance in assessing the long- 
term implications of current phenomena. 


2 Throughout this chapter it should be kept in mind that the 
USSR represents an amalgamation of European and non-European 
populations, the latter often having a very different cultural orien- 


tation toward childbearing; because of its relatively high fertility, 
the non-European element is increasingly dominant in the national 
statistics. 
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FIGURE 7 


Average number of live born children per woman for birth cohorts 1841-1845 to 1936-1940 
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Nevertheless much of the emphasis inevitably shifts to 
period measures of fertility, that is statistics relating 
annual numbers of births to a more or less refined popu- 
lation Базе.* In the sections immediately following, the 
post-war trends in two of these measures, the crude birth 
rate and the total fertility rate, will be reviewed and com- 
pared. Because such period indicators are subject to a 
variety of influences at any given moment, they fluctuate 
far more rapidly than average completed family size, 


without necessarily implying any change in over-all fer- | 


tility behaviour. However, they are usually available on 
an almost current basis and in times like the present when 
rapid changes appear to be taking place, the most up- 
to-date information is particularly relevant. Finally, it 
should be recognized that period measures have validity 
in their own right. Much of the public interest in fer- 
tility lies not so much in the long-term prospects for 
growth or declines as in its implications for the develop- 
ment of social services, employment and the like in the 
relatively near future. And, basic to all other consider- 
ations, current fertility rates are the essential component 
of annual changes in population size. 


The historical series of crude birth rates for European 
countries by quinquennial periods going back to 1901- 
1905 are presented in appendix table A.V.1; annual rates 
from 1946 on are presented in table V.1 and in graphic 
form in figure 8 together with total fertility rates for the 
same period. In the chart, the two rates have been con- 
verted to logarithmic scale so that the relative change in 
each can be properly compared. Crude birth rates are 
also shown, together with crude death rates, in figure 1. 


Crude birth rates in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury reflect primarily the long-term decline in fertility 
documented above. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
post-war upsurge in fertility, characteristic of northern 
and western Europe, produced crude birth rates that 
were no higher than those of the 1920s. Moreover, the 
widespread downward trend of the late 1960s and the 
1970s has brought crude birth rates to unprecedentedly 
low levels, even in those countries where fertility was 
severely depressed in the 1930s.’ 


Focusing now on the post-war years, most countries 
experienced a brief spurt in the crude birth rate immedi- 
ately after the war as a result of the making up of mar- 
riages and births postponed earlier on. Various patterns 
can be distinguished in the subsequent development of 


3 The following definition of period data as distinguished from 
cohort data is given in H. $. Shryock and J. 5. Siegel, The Methods 
and Materials of Demography (Washington, D.C., United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1971), vol. И, 
р. 712: “Period data relate to а type of demographic event which 
occurred over a great number of years (i.e. involving many cohorts) 
but which is observed during a specified brief period of time (usually 
one year). ... Period data provide a current annual “picture” 
with respect to the event or characteristic under consideration by 
age (period since birth) or duration (period since the event), whereas 
cohort data provide a “‘lifetime picture” Гог a cohort or a time 
series of cohorts with respect to the relevant variable.” 

4 The long-term development of the crude birth rate has been 
analysed in a number of earlier studies, notably: D. Kirk, Europe's 
Population in the Inter-war Years (Geneva, League of Nations, 
1946); Recent Trends in Fertility in Industrialized Countries, Popu- 
lation Studies, No. 27 (United Nations publication, Sales 
No. 57.ХШ.2). 


national birth rates. While these patterns follow regional 


geographic divisions to some extent, there are important 
variations to keep in mind.° 


The countries of eastern Europe, together with the 
USSR and Yugoslavia, but excluding the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, compose one group. These countries 
had birth rates ranging from about 25 to as high as 30 
around 1950. There was some tendency for the rates to 
rise to a secondary peak in the early 1950s, but after- 
wards they declined steeply for about 15 years. Re- 
ductions in this period were of the order of one-third to 
one-half of the earlier rates and can be considered as a 
continuation of the long-term downward trend which 
started well before the war. In Hungary, where the 
birth rate was already lower than in other parts of east- 
ern Europe, it dropped to the point of being the lowest- 
in the continent during several years in the mid-1960s. 


The downward movement in eastern Europe as a 
whole levelled off toward the end of the 1960s and trends 
became somewhat irregular, but on the whole rates 
tended to rise. Starting in Hungary as early as 1963 
and then in Czechoslovakia and Poland, the upward 
shift in recent years is quite pronounced. Data for the 
early part of 1974 indicate that birth rates are continuing 
to rise in these countries, and indeed the trend may well 
be gathering strength in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
The final birth rate for Czechoslovakia in 1974 will prob- 
ably be cver 20. Recent developments in Romania are, 
of course, exceptional; the sudden restriction of abortion 
in 1967 caused the birth rate there virtually to double in 
one year. Since then, it has fallen rapidly to a level well 
within the range of the other countries in the region. 
Governmental intervention in the form of family allow- 
ances and employment policies, as well as regulation of 
contraception and abortion, have probably been influ- 
ential in other eastern countries as well. 


Outside of eastern Europe, countries differ mainly 
with respect to the level of their birth rate at the begin- 
ning of the period and the extent to which they partici- 
pated in the baby boom of the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
Where the birth rate was as high as 19 or 20 around 1950, 
it tended to rise very little or not at all. Finland, Nor- 
way, France and Greece have experienced more or less 
regularly decreasing rates up to the present, most sharply 
in the case of Finland, where the rate was especially high 
to begin with. Decline in the Netherlands and Portugal 
was interrupted only by a temporary plateau during the 
period in question, and in Spain a rise is just discernible. 
On the other hand, where fertility had previously reached 
low levels, the upswing tended to be much more pro- 
nounced. Sweden, England and Wales, Austria and the 
Federal Republic of Germany all experienced increases 


5 Comparative studies of fertility in Europe in the post-war 
period include: J. Berent, “Causes of Fertility Decline in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union”, Population Studies, vol. XXIV, 
Nos. | and 2; P. Festy, “Evolution de la fécondité en Europe 
occidentale depuis la guerre”, Population, XXV, March-April 1970; 
р. V. Glass, “Fertility trends in Europe since the second world 
war’, Population Studies (London), vol. 22, No. 1, March 1968; 
L. Tabah, Rapport sur les relations entre la fécondité et la condition 
sociale et économique de la famille en Europe (Strasbourg), © ouncil 
of Europe, 1971, tome Ш. 
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of at least 15 per cent in the’ crude birth rate and Den- 
mark, Scotland, Switzerland and Italy only a little less. 
The start of this rise varied somewhat in time, but it 
reached its height almost everywhere in 1964, at levels 
usually below 20. 


A few countries are set apart from any group. Fer- 
tility in the German Democratic Republic was very much 
affected in the early years by the dislocation of the war. 
Since 1955 the country’s birth rate has evolved in a manner 
similar to that of its western neighbours, although it has 
been consistently low. Ireland has a fertility history 
quite distinct from other countries which is reflected in 
the post-war period by a moderately high crude birth 
rate with no real trend in either direction. The statistics 
for Albania are of uncertain quality compared with other 
European countries, and the Albanian birth rate gives 
signs at most of having entered the initial stages of fer- 
tility decline. 

The decade since 1964 has brought a resumption and 
even an acceleration of the long-term decline in crude 
birth rates. The movement is most accentuated in the 
heartland of Europe. In the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the Federal Republic of Germany the crude birth 
rate dropped approximately 40 per cent between 1964 
and 1973; it was then only marginally over 10 per thou- 
sand in both countries and appears to have gone down 
further in 1974. Substantial reductions are quite general 
throughout the rest of northern and western Europe and 
have occurred also in Italy and Greece, but on the whole 
southern Europe has been much less affected. In Portugal 
and Spain, the crude birth rate dropped just 15 per cent 
during the decade and is still in the neighbourhood of 20. 
Norway and France currently have birth rates only just 
over 15 but these are also the result of relatively minor 
changes in the last 10 years. Outside of eastern Europe, 
the only countries for which the early 1974 data suggest 
anything other than continued decline are Finland and 
possibly Greece. 


As recently as 1968, the conclusion might well have 
been drawn that crude birth rates in Europe were con- 
verging at a low level. While the differences may still 
appear small in the perspective of the world as a whole 
and even in the light of the demographic history of 
Europe in the twentieth century, the picture seems now 
to be less clear. Birth rates are clearly moving upward 
and may well reach 20 in several eastern countries. At 
the other extreme, rapid declines are occurring in parts of 
western Europe, carrying the rates possibly to 10 per 
thousand or even beiow. In the following sections an 
attempt will be made to evaluate the extent to which 
these trends are due to the temporary distortion of the 
crude birth rate by purely statistical factors as opposed 
to significant change with implications for the long run. 


3. Total fertility 


One such statistical factor is the age and sex structure 
of the population. Even if the probabilities of women 
bearing children remain the same at each age, the crude 
birth rate will move up or down (a) if the proportion 
female in the total population changes; (5) if the pro- 
portion of all females who are in the childbearing years 


i 


changes; or (c) if the numbers of women in the ages of 
high fertility change relative to those in the ages of low 
fertility. The effect of age and sex structure 15 eliminated 
from the total fertility rate; 8 hence it focuses on actual 
childbearing performance more directly. In addition to 
their graphic presentation in figure 8, total fertility rates 
for European countries from 1946 on are assembled in 
table V.2. 

Many countries of Europe have age and sex compo- 
sitions which bear the mark of their past fertility history, 
as well as of migration trends and historical events such 
as the war. Of the two compositional factors, age struc- 
ture is almost always more important than the sex ratio. 
The comparison of the two rates in figure 8 immediately 
makes it clear, however, that the total fertility rate tells 
fundamentally the same story as the crude birth rate. 
Total fertility has varied from nearly four children per 
woman, recorded at various times in Poland, Romania, 
Ireland, the Netherlands and Yugoslavia, to implied 
completed families of less than two children per woman 
in the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Finland, 
Sweden, Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
primarily in the 1970s. Its evolution parallel to the crude 
birth rate is very striking everywhere, and it is safe to 
assert immediately that neither age nor sex structure has 
been a primary determinant of the post-war fertility 
history of Europe. This point is elaborated in more 
detail below in sub-section 5 on the components of crude 
birth rates. Nevertheless, the total fertility rate brings 
out a number of significant developments. 


Within the general picture of post-war fertility decline, 
there is a widespread tendency for the total fertility rate 
to move downward less rapidly (sometimes upward more 
rapidly) than the crude birth rate for a period of some 
years, and for the situation later to reverse itself. In 
France, for instance, the crude birth rate declined 18 per 
cent from 1950 to 1964 and another 9 per cent from 1964 
to 1972, while the total fertility rate dropped only 1 per 
cent in the earlier period and as much as 17 per cent 
after that. Age structure was unfavourable to fertility 
for a time after the war in countries which had experi- 
enced a trough in fertility from the late 1920s through 
the 1930s reflecting the passing of smaller cohorts through 
the ages of childbearing. Subsequently, cohorts of poten- 
tial parents became larger, and now the post-war babies 
are reaching maturity, which will put upward pressure 
on the birth rate regardless of the trend in total fertility. 
This is already visible in countries like the Netherlands 


6 The total fertility rate is the sum of the age-specific rates. 
In actual practice, it is usually computed on the basis of age- 
specific rates for five-year groups from ages 15 to 49. Essentially, 
it is a standardization procedure giving equal weight to each age, 
i.e. assuming a flat age distribution unaffected by mortality and 
migration. The total fertility rate thus represents the number of 
children a woman would have if she proceeded through her repro- 
ductive life bearing children year by year and age by age at the 
rates recorded for women of each age in one specific calendar year. 
Although it is in one sense analogous to completed family size, its 
implications are quite different. Age-specific rates are sharply 
affected by short-term changes in nuptiality or the timing of births 
which are reflected in turn in the total fertility rate; in this sense it 
is truly a period measure. Such influences have far less impact 
over the whole reproductive span in the life of any actual cohort 
of women. 
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where the total fertility rate dropped 16 per cent between 
1970 and 1972 but the crude birth rate went down only 
12 per cent. Total fertility rates well below 2.1 now 
characteristic of several countries in northern and west- 
ern Europe indicate that current levels of childbearing 
would actually be insufficient to ensure reproduction of 
the population if they continued for an extended period. 


The baby boom is consequently accentuated in the 
total fertility rate in some countries and virtually dis- 
appears in others. In Denmark and Sweden the rising 
birth rates of the early 1960s can be said to be a statistical 
mirage as the probability of a woman bearing a child 
changed very little until the abrupt declines of the late 
1960s. In Norway, France and the Netherlands, on the 
other hand, probabilities of childbearing increased notice- 
ably, despite the steadily declining birth rates, and in 
this sense these countries actually did participate in the 
upsurge of fertility that was in progress elsewhere. Total 
fertility also rose in Ireland up to 1965, although its 
level there was already unusually high; continuous emi- 
gration has kept the crude birth rate low by comparison. 


Total fertility has declined parallel to or less than the 
crude birth rate continuously through the post-war years 
in southern Europe, Bulgaria and Romania. In Italy 
and Spain structural factors have provided some down- 
ward pressure on the birth rate since the mid-1960s, 
while total fertility has remained high. The total fer- 
tility rate jumped in Romania in 1968 very much in pro- 
portion to the crude birth rate, indicating, as one would 
expect, that this particular phenomenon affected the 
probabilities of childbearing directly. 


The Second World War played a prominent role in the 
subsequent fertility history of the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland and the USSR. Heavy war losses led 
not only to troughs in the age distribution but also to sex 
imbalances. On the one hand, the preponderance of 
women in the population tended to elevate the birth rate, 
but, on the other, the dearth of young adult males meant 
that many women were unable to marry. Moreover, 
fertility had previously reached a low ebb during rather 
than before the war years. In the USSR, total fertility 
remained just under 3.0 up to 1960 and then declined 
moderately to about 2.4, while the crude birth rate was 
above 25 in the early period and declined very rapidly 
after 1960 under the influence of negative changes in the 
age distribution. Similarly, both rates moved together 
in Poland up to 1961 at which point the crude birth rate 
entered a period of much more rapid decline. The total 
fertility rate has again risen slightly in both countries 
since 1969. A heavy flow of emigration further compli- 
cated the situation in the German Democratic Republic. 
As a net result, total fertility recovered quickly after the 
war and maintained a level between 2.25 and 2.50 to 
1964 while the crude birth rate never exceeded 18.0. 
Since 1964, total fertility has dropped by a quarter, and 
although this represents а smaller decline than occurred 
in the crude birth rate in the same period, it is evident 
that fertility in the German Democratic Republic 1s 
now well below replacement levels, as it is in several 
surrounding countries. 


4. Age-specific fertility 


The total fertility rate is valuable as a summary 
measure of childbearing among women, of reproductive 
age in any given year, but it is also useful to consider how 
women at each age contribute to the over-all total. 
Regardless of how total fertility has changed in Europe 
in the post-war period, the age curve of fertility has 
narrowed everywhere and the peak age has usually 
shifted downward towards the early twenties. Age- 
specific rates for the major countries of each region, 
illustrative of a variety of patterns, are shown in figure 9; 
the complete data by country are given in appendix 
table A.V.2. 


Women below age 20 have not played a major role in 
childbearing, but fertility rates for this age group have 
risen over the post-war period as a whole in most coun- 
tries, and their contribution to total fertility has typically 
nearly doubled. Teen-age fertility was already relatively 
high in eastern Europe (except Poland) and in Yugo- 
slavia in the early post-war period; the rates have 
increased since then to the point where they account for 
10 to 15 per cent of total fertility in these countries. 
Births to women less than 20 years old are now equally 
important, however, in Austria and the Federal Republic 
of Germany (where total fertility is extremely low) and 
also in England and Wales. Childbearing at the youngest 
ages has always been insignificant in Ireland and Spain. 


If gains for the youngest age-group have not had very 
great over-all impact, the situation is the contrary for 
women aged 20-24. In 1950, births to women in their 
early twenties accounted for about one-third of total 
fertility in eastern Europe and one-quarter elsewhere, 
except in Ireland, the Netherlands and Spain where it 
represented as little as 15 per cent. The share of the 
20-24 age group is now well over 40 per cent in several 
countries of eastern Europe and very close to one-third 
throughout northern and western Europe. Despite sub- 
stantial gains, it is still considerably lower, however, in 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Italy and Spain. The major 
part of the charge took place before about 1965, and this 
age group has shared in over-all trends more equally 
with others since then. Thus the early twenties have come 
to be the peak ages of childbearing, not only in eastern 
Europe but also in areas of northern and western Europe. 
Nevertheless, in some countries where over-all fertility 
declined rapidly, such as Bulgaria and Finland, the rates 
themselves may actually have decreased rather than have 
risen. 


Variation in the fertility rates for women below age 25 
is very largely a function of age at first marriage but also 
to some extent of the pace of childbearing within mar- 
riage. The latter topic will be taken up at a later point 
in this chapter. Trends in age at marriage were treated 
in chapter IV, and their close relationship with the 
phenomena observed here is readily apparent.’ Age at 
marriage was already low in eastern Europe after the 
war, and it fell even further in the next decade; the fer- 
tility rates for younger women, which were high to begin 
with, failed to decline with those for older women. 


? See in particular tables IV.3, [У.9 and 1V.13. 
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The Netherlands, Switzerland, most of southern Europe 
and especially Ireland exemplify the opposite extreme 
where late marriage has kept fertility relatively low for 
women below age 25, but age at marriage has neverthe- 
less been falling in these countries and fertility rates have 
risen. 


For very recent years the only available indicator of 
nuptiality trends is the crude marriage rate. In the three 
countries of eastern Europe where there is a strong 
suggestion of rising fertility, marriage rates do appear to 
have gone up in the appropriate period, but age-specific 
fertility has changed very little for young women in 
Poland, and their share in total fertility has remained 
virtually constant in all three countries. Crude marriage 
rates have dropped very recently in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and especially Sweden, without reducing 
the proportion of fertility occurring at young ages. In 
short, the relationship, if any, appears indeterminate at 
this point. 


The late twenties are a pivotal age group; they account 
for about 30 per cent of total fertility (somewhat less in 
eastern Europe, Yugoslavia and the USSR), and there 
has been little change over the last 25 years. Only in 
certain countries where fertility rates tend to peak rather 
late, i.e. Denmark, Sweden and the Netherlands, have 
the proportions contributed by this age-group risen 
significantly. In the German Democratic Republic the 
rates for this age group have declined steeply along with 
those for older women. 


After age 30, the relative importance of each age group 
drops off rapidly. Moreover, both the absolute rates 
and the relative contributions of older women have 
diminished very greatly with time. Age 30-34 accounted 
for 17 to 18 per cent of total fertility in most of eastern 
Europe in 1950, just over 20 per cent in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, the USSR, together with the majority of western 
and northern Europe, moving up towards 30 per cent in 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands and Ireland. It has every- 
where lost close to 5 percentage points during the ensuing 
period. From age 35 on, fertility is now not of any 
consequence at all except in Ireland and the South. 


The causes of changing fertility at ages above thirty 
are very different from those that operate at the younger 
ages. The over-all extent of marriage remains of some 
importance, and fertility rates in Ireland would indeed 
be even higher at the older ages if it were not for the 
mitigating influence of high proportions remaining single. 
Divorce and re-marriage are aspects of nuptiality which 
also enter the picture. But the overwhelming factor 
becomes the reduction of childbearing within marriage. 
Family limitation not only has a bearing on period rates 
such as those under discussion here, but also ultimately 
determines completed cohort fertility. Sub-section 6, on 
marital fertility, evaluates this effect in quantitative terms, 
while the practice of birth control itself is taken up 
toward the end of the chapter. 


Before leaving the topic of age-specific fertility, it is 
worth considering how these rates behaved during the 
secondary fertility phenomenon of the post-war era, the 


baby boom.’ Figure 9 shows clearly that in England 
and Wales, France, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Italy, among the countries which experienced rising 
total fertility rates from the 1950s up to about 1964, it 
was the younger women, especially those at ages 20 to 
24, who were basically responsible for the upward move- 
ment. The baby boom was thus in a very real sense a 
reflection of the marriage boom. While the rates for 
women below age 20 tended to climb steadily through 
the post-war years, those for ages 20 to 29 moved down 
in, the early 1950s but then climbed rapidly for ten or 
more years and finally dropped off sharply toward the 
end of the 1960s. Women in their early thirties partici- 
pated in this trend to some extent in England and Wales 
and the Federal Republic of Germany but elsewhere 
they, as well as older women, experienced at most a 
temporary cessation in the long-term decline in fertility 
rates. Comparing individual cohorts in England and 
Wales, for example, women in their twenties in 1962 
bore about one-third more children in that year than 
their predecessors did 10 years earlier. In 1972, these 
same women were in their thirties and bore more than 
40 per cent fewer children than were born to women in 
their thirties in 1962, Thus declining rates for older 
women were not incompatible with rising over-all period 
rates when combined with the trend toward younger 
childbearing in most countries of western and northern 
Europe. Total fertility was already low in these countries 
at the time of the war and late marriagé contributed sub- 
stantially to this fact; hence the available potential for 
increase at the younger ages was considerable. 


5. Components of crude birth rate 


Using a technique of standardization more elaborate 
than the total fertility rate, the crude birth rate can be 
broken down into three underlying factors: age-sex struc- 
ture, nuptiality and marital fertility. The evolution of 
these components within individual countries can then 
be traced, providing, in effect, a framework within which 
the interaction described above can be summarized. The 
sex-age factor itself includes the proportion of the total 
population which is female, the proportion of the female 
population composed of women in their childbearing 
years, and the age distribution of married women within 
this category. Nuptiality accounts for the extent of mar- 
riage among women by age, and marital fertility covers 
the actual childbearing performance of married women. 
By holding two components constant at a time, the 
independent effect of the third on year-to-year changes 
in the birth rate can be assessed.” 


8 For a discussion of this topic in the general context of the 
developed world, see A. A. Campbell, “Beyond the demographic 
transition”, Demography (Washington, DG), vol. 11, №. 4 
(November 1974), р. 549. 


9 The methodology is described in detail in J. Berent and 
Р. Festy, “Measuring the impact of some demographic factors on 
post-war trends in crude birth rates in Europe’, Proceedings of 
the 1973 General Conference of the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, Liege, 1973. The basic formula is 
as follows: (Footnote continued on next page.) 
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Indices of these factors have been calculated for most 
European countries, starting from a base year at the 
beginning of the post-war period. Table V.3 presents 
the percentage change in each index over periods between 
important inflection points in the crude birth rate for 
each country; the detailed evolution of each factor is 


(Footnote 9 continued.) 


abs WwW. m = 
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where: 6 = all births in the given year 

5 = legitimate births in the given year 
P = population size 
w = 
Bi 


total number of women 


ae standard age specific fertility rates 
i 

Bi 

М; 
The necessary population data by sex, age and marital status were 
available on an annual basis for a few countries including Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and France, and the evolution of sex and 
age structure and nuptiality could be observed to be gradual and 
regular in these cases. Assuming this to apply generally, the sex- 
age and nuptiality factors were calculated by interpolation when 
the population data were not available for all years; the index of 
marital fertility, which fluctuates more sharply, could then be 
derived from the residual. When the data were taken from censuses 
as much as 10 years apart, however, the results of direct interp- 
olation would have been too approximate, and intercensal estimates 
of the proportions of women married by age were made before the 
indices were calculated. 


| 


standard age specific marital fertility rates. 


shown in figure 10. It should be stressed that the stan- 
dard here is the structure of the birth rate at a particular 
point in time in each country; the approach does not 
permit the international comparison of levels as was 
possible in interpreting the total fertility rate. Further- 
more, since the figures are based in many cases on esti- 
mates or approximations of the base population, the 
results are mainly of interest for the relative change they 
bring out, and the numbers have little significance in 
themselves. 


Among the countries represented in figure 10, changes 
in the crude birth rate have generally been dominated by 
changes in marital fertility because age-sex structure and 
nuptiality have tended to offset each other, especially in 
the earlier part of the period. Sex structure (not shown 
separately here) proved to be influential only in the 
German Democratic Republic and Poland, and the age- 
sex factor can elsewhere be taken as showing essentially 
the effect of changes in age composition. 


As has been indicated above, changing age structure 
typically exerted a strong negative influence on the crude 
birth rate everywhere except in southern Europe up to 
about the mid-1960s, i.e. through the period when small 
pre-war or wartime cohorts dominated the ages of parent- 
hood. It accounts for as much as one-third of the post- 
war declines in the crude birth rate in eastern Europe. 
In Norway, Sweden and France birth rates would actu- 
ally have risen if it had not been for this downward 
pressure, and the rising trend would in turn have been 


TABLE V.3 


The impact of changes in sex-age structure, nuptiality and marital fertility а 
on trends in crude birth rates in selected countries, 1950-1971 


(Percentage change over indicated periods) 


Changes in crude birth rates 
due to changes in: » 


Crud. 
Region, country bith Marital 
and period covered rate Sex-age Nuptiality fertility 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria 
я —17 — 1 17 
В Об Е —34 —16 4 —25 
О OM о mete о 10 1 9 
Czechoslovakia 
1950-10508 ete ees И —31 —14 10 —27 
6959 6 пех 7 — 1 6 
196451 9 бо о ee ee —14 5 —] —17 
1968-19 Bers. ори ие 10 4 —1 7 
German Democratic Republic 
95-е —6 —18 
195 - 9GQ Rony eed a eee 15 20 } ao oot 
964 HBS iis eRe ey ee ail Bees An te —25 —7 0 —19 
Ноипрагу 
О а ве ада 12 —5 13 4 
1954-1962 оси —43 —7 5 —42 
1962-11970 и 14 2, —1 13 
Poland 
бе ee —45 —15 11 —42 
1968-1971 


5 5 —4 4 
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TABLE V.3 (continued) 


The impact of changes in sex-age structure, nuptiality and marital fertility ® 
on trends in crude birth rates in selected countries, 1950-1971 


(Percentage change over indicated periods) 


Changes in crude birth rates 
due to changes in: » 


Crud 
Region, country boas Marital 
and period covered rate Sex-age Nuptiality fertility 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
ОО cect. ба о ааа ics —11 7 
ОО нео 10 5 4 
1966-1970 3х. че —23 4 -3 —24 
Finland 
О.о. —42 —6 12 —45 
Norway 
POSO=TO TOL o ces a reasueaonees eerie « —15 —18 30 —21 
Sweden 
ИО AS АА Ceo sec clea —17 —13 6 —10 
1960-1964 ee. ооо 15 1 1 11 
POG4=S19 о. ты —21 8 _10 -19 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales 
С © Sips ete Coe _3 —7 6 —2 
5-6. - 20 —6 8 18 
TOGA OT ее —14 4 1 -19 
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ПМ о аа Зоо ор —20 -1 6 —24 
Western Europe 
Austria 
TOSIEVIGS a eo oben eos, Cements sus 36 —11 26 22 
TOG SUS TON о: —20 — 8) —26 
France 
195 - Тоба: ne ly ee es —3 _9 6 1 
Обе _8 6 1 —15 
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1950-1964 м 19 —7 27 _ 
WOGASUOT еее —31 _9 6 —28 
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AOS Oa GT lates, ee ween wees. ome as Lewes —24 _9 33 —37 
Switzerland 
1950-1960. ооо: — —4 15 _9 
196021964 se. cue ee ame ee 10 —1 5 5 
1964 О ее —20 5 12 —32 
Southern Europe 
Italy 
ОЕ О ее —1 — 3 =! 
LOS BEGGS eee ste) eee che ns 13 —4 5 11 
Об 2 * —16 —4 И —18 
Yugoslavia 
TOSS aL OSs rarer es Gaver oy ot are one sss 2 —20 
ПОС yg о бою ПО Oo Ia 


rc err 


® See chapter V, foot-note 9. 
b Changes in crude birth rates on the assumption that only the indicated factor varies. 
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Ficure 10 


The impact of sex and age structure, nuptiality and marital fertility on crude birth rates, 1950-1971 
(Index numbers, 1950 = 100) 
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Ficure 10 (continued) 


The impact of sex and age structure, nuptiality and marital fertility on crude birth rates, 1950-1971 
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more pronounced in England and Wales, Austria, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland. The 
reverse trend in the effect of age structure which became 
general when the larger cohorts of post-war babies began 
to reach maturity has so far had a more limited influence 
on the birth rate in most countries. 


The data in figure 10 also confirm the role of nup- 
tiality deduced from trends in age-specific fertility rates. 
This has had, on the whole, a continuously buoyant 
effect, but more so in northern and western Europe and 
the German Democratic Republic than in the rest of 
eastern Europe and southern Europe, and more so in the 
early post-war years than recently. Perhaps the most 
extreme example is the German Democratic Republic, 


where the crude: birth rate would have increased by 
44 per cent instead of 8 per cent before 1964 if this factor 
alone had been operating. Over the same period nup- 
tiality is of equal importance with marital fertility as a 
cause of rising birth rates in England and Wales and 
Austria. Moreover, the rates would have dropped as 
much as 50 per cent in Finland and Yugoslavia, 45 per 
cent in the Netherlands and 40 per cent in Norway over 
the whole post-war period if it had not been for the 
mitigating influence of marriage. Nevertheless, nup- 
tiality ‘has been less important recently and has become 
a negative influence in some countries. It lost its momen- 
tum in the 1960s in Czechoslovakia and Poland, and in 
Sweden it has exerted a marked downward pressure on 
the birth rate since 1966. 
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The timing as well as the strength and direction of the 
effect of marital fertility has varied from place to place. 
It has been a potent negative force throughout the period 
in the German Democratic Republic, Finland and Yugo- 
slavia. In other eastern countries it dominated the 
decline in the birth rates up to the mid-1960s, although 
in Bulgaria and Poland it dropped somewhat less than 
the crude birth rate itself from 1950 to 1967. Since then 
it appears to have been responsible for the modest 
upward movement of the birth rate in parts of eastern 
Europe. Elsewhere, this factor was less important in 
the earlier period except in England and Wales and 
Austria, where it contributed about equally with nup- 
tiality to sharply rising birth rates. Since the mid-1960s 
marital fertility has been the major force behind the 
decline of the crude rate everywhere in western Europe 
and it is entirely responsible for dropping rates in Nor- 
way, England and Wales, Scotland, Austria, France, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. Childbearing within mar- 
riage is in fact the central element in the study of fertility 
and a large part of the remainder of the chapter is 
devoted to the analysis of this phenomenon. 


The balance between age-sex structure and nuptiality 
which accentuates the importance of marital fertility in 
determining the course of the crude birth rate, is not 
entirely fortuitous, because age composition and nup- 
tiality are not in fact independent of one another. More- 
over, there is an additional secondary interaction between 
age structure and marital fertility. The first of these, the 
relationship between age composition and nuptiality, 
results from the fact that women tend to marry men a 
few years older than themselves. When the cohorts 
reaching marriageable ages are sequentially larger, 
women must find partners among numbers of men rela- 
tively fewer than themselves, and nuptiality, at least as 
measured here, will decline. When each succeeding 
cohort is smaller than the one before it, women will have 
a more than adequate supply of possible mates, and 
higher proportions will be married at the peak ages of 
fertility. Since irregularities in the relative sizes of cohorts 
reaching their early twenties have been so considerable 
in post-war European populations, it seems likely that 
this built-in dependence of nuptiality on age structure 
accounts to some extent for the evolution of the former, 
even if less so than the genuine change in marriage pat- 
terns. The second relationship, the effect of marital fer- 
tility on age structure, arises because large numbers of 
young children themselves weight the age distribution 
against high birth rates. When proportions at the very 
young ages are low, the opposite is of course true. 
Although the impact of this effect has probably been 
minor, a negative correlation between the two components 
is Clearly discernible in a number of northern and western 
countries such as Finland, England and Wales, France 
and Switzerland. 


6. Marital fertility 


The principal statistical factors underlying the crude 
birth rate having been examined, a more detailed analy- 
sis of the central phenomenon, marital fertility, is now 
in order. There are a number of different types of infor- 
mation bearing on this topic. In most countries, births 


are classified by the number of previous births to the 
mother, yielding in the first place distributions of current 
births by birth order and also, when the additional 
necessary data are available, parity progression ratios. 
Another look at cohort fertility measures is also appro- 
priate in this context. Census schedules have begun to 
include more frequently a question on the number of 
children ever born, and tabulations of this material for 
married women through successive censuses are becom- 
ing an increasingly valuable body of information. Births 
classified by duration of marriage can also be cumulated 
to show the relative achievement of successive marriage 
cohorts. Finally, we have for several countries survey 
results on the total number of births expected by married 
women now in their childbearing years. Each of these 
will be taken up in turn with the view not only of elabor- 
ating our understanding of the recent past but also of 
gaining some insight into likely trends for the future. 


Two statistics derived from distributions of current 
births by birth order are presented for selected years in 
table V.4: average birth order and the percentage of 
births of the fourth or higher order. It is important to 
recognize that such distributions are heavily dependent 
on the underlying composition of the female population 
by their stage in the family formation process. Ideally, 
one would like to be able to standardize for age and/or 
marital status, but appropriate data are not available. 
It is fair to say in any case that a trend which is sustained 
over a considerable period of years is almost certainly an 
indication of genuine change. 


These figures support the notion that the over-all fer- 
tility decline documented above has occurred not so 
much because more women have had no children at all, 
as because families have been getting smaller. Declines 
in both measures are almost so universal and of such 
long duration as to be virtually incontrovertible. Aver- 
age birth order was commonly in the region of 2.5 in 
1950 and dropped over the next twenty years by about 
0.5 in eastern and southern Europe, but by considerably 
less in the northern and western regions. Decreasing 
proportions of fourth and higher order births are largely 
responsible for this development; these proportions 
reached levels well below 10 per cent in most countries 
of eastern Europe around 1970 and remain as high as 
one birth in five only in southern Europe. 


Period parity progression ratios (a,) are free from the 
most important distorting influences which affect annual 
parity distributions. They summarize the probabilities 
characteristic of a given year that women at each parity 
would have borne additional children and thus, in prin- 
ciple at least, collectively reflect in a sensitive way cur- 
rent propensities to increase family size. On the other 
hand, they are restricted in scope by the lack of suitable 
data. In order to maximize the coverage for comparative 
purposes, estimates of ratios a, to аз are presented here 
which should be reviewed in general terms only 
(figure 11).!° 


10 In most Cases, а1 to aq have been calculated by relating the 
total number of births of order и + 1 to a weighted average of 
past births of order п. The weighting coefficients were taken from 


(Fi ‘oofnote continued on page 96.) 
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Parity progression ratios, 1950-1972 а 
(Probability of having another child, per 1,000 women with a given number of children) 
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, FiGure 11 (continued) 
Parity progression ratios, 1950-1972 а 
(Probability of having another child, per 1,000 women with a given number of children) 
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а А; is the number of women having a birth of order n> 


i in a given year рег 1,000 women of parity п. 


Secretariat: see chapter У for an explanation of the methodology. 


Estimates of Gp (or @’o9) to G4 have been prepared by the 
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The conclusions to be drawn from these graphs are 
sirailar in many ways to those inferred from the parity 
distributions. Although differentiation among the ratios 
for successive parities varies considerably among Euro- 
pean countries, the likelihood of having a first or second 
child exceeds the likelihood of higher order births by a 
considerable margin. The gap has tended to become 
wider through the post-war period, so that two-child 
families have predominated more and more. These 
represented about 20 to 30 per cent of completed families 
as implied by the ratios of 1950 and around 30 to 45 per 
cent by 1970. 

The probability that a married woman would have a 
first child is somewhat exaggerated for the countries 
where resort was had to an indirect measure (a’o); else- 
where, childless couples have typically represented about 
20 per cent of the total except in the case of France 
where they have been relatively rare and Denmark and 
Austria where they are more common. Having had a 
first birth, the probability of a second has also been high 
and clearly exceeds that of the first birth in Denmark 
and Austria, with the result that the proportions reaching 
parity two are similar there to the values for other 
countries. Proportions going on to have three children 
appear to be an especially responsive indicator of over- 
all fertility trends; decreasing probabilities of having a 
third child have been especially marked in eastern and 
southern Europe, but this is an important characteristic 
also of recent trends in other regions. The probabilities 
of having a fourth and fifth child typically follow that of 
having a third child but at successively lower levels. 
Interestingly, the order of the ratios is reversed among 
the three higher parities in several countries of eastern 
and southern Europe and in the USSR; under conditions 
of rapid change, the series of rates can appear to be 
rather incongruous. 


Trends in these parity measures give added insight 
into developments in countries which experienced the 
baby boom. The distribution of births by birth order 
was very often most heavily weighted toward the high 
side in 1960 rather than 1965, although the rates dis- 
{Footnote 10 continued.) 


Г. Henry, ‘Etude Statistique de l’espacement des naissances’’, 
Population, Paris, 6th year, No. 3 (July-September 1951), pp. 425- 
444, and other writings by the same author; they have also been 
published in both editions of Analyse Démographique by R. Pressat 
(R. Pressat, L’analyse démographique: méthodes, résultats, appli- 
cations, Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1961, and L’analyse 
démographique: concepts, méthodes, résultats, Paris, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1973). The standard pattern “‘Bohéme’”’ was 
selected as representative of conditions of low fertility. In certain 
cases (Scotland, Belgium and the USSR), slightly different patterns 
were used in order to bring pre-existing series up to date, and in 
others (the German Democratic Republic since 1959, Hungary 
since 1956 and France since 1959) tabulations of births by birth 
order and duration since the previous births were available and 
permitted the direct calculation of a, to aq. ao has been calculated 
where possible by relating first births by duration of marriage to 
marriages of women below 50. Otherwise (Bulgaria, Scotland, 
Austria and Portugal) the total number of first births has been 
related to a weighted average of past marriages, using weights 
based either on information available for the country itself or on 
the ‘patterns of countries where fertility conditions were similar. 
Where birth order was not defined in terms of the existing marriage, 
an a’ was calculated by summing up the age-specific first birth 
rates, including illegitimate births. 


cussed above peaked for the most part around 1964. 
Evidently, by this time first and second births ensuing 
from the marriage boom tended to outweigh higher order 
births in a purely numerical sense. The progression 
ratios show, however, that the actual probabilities of 
having a third child, as well as a first or second, continued 
to climb in most countries of northern and western 
Europe up to the middle of the decade. 


The situation in the countries of eastern Europe, where 
there have been definite signs of rising fertility in the last 
few years, is also interesting..’ Changes in Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary have concentrated on second order 
births. The probabilities of births of each order, but 
especially the second, moved up in Czechoslovakia after 
1968. Since 1970, average birth order has remained 
stable while the percentage of births of the fourth or 
higher order has declined, suggesting continuation of 
this trend. The implied proportion of women reaching 
parity two increased sharply in Hungary after 1962; 
there has been some decline in the probability of a second 
birth since 1968, but the annual parity distribution has 
remained stable. Rising nuptiality seems to have been 
the force behind the continuous decline of average parity 
and proportions of higher order births in Poland, because 
the pragression ratios have not changed significantly. 
In Bulgaria, a policy specifically encouraging third births 
was introduced in 1968, and third births indeed figure 
disproportionately in the brief spurt in the birth rate 
that followed. 


Despite international recommendations, a question to 
be answered by adult women on the number of children 
they have ever borne has not yet become a routine part 
of European census schedules. Theoretically, this is an 
extremely valuable source of data because fertility can 
be linked through the census with a wide range of social 
and economic characteristics which are rarely if ever 
recorded with birth registration. Even where the ques- 
tion has been asked, the published tables have often 
differed with respect to the marital status, age limitations, 
etc., of the base population selected. As a result, the 
figures assembled in table V.5 covering censuses in the 
post-war period are both fragmentary and lacking in 
strict comparability. To minimize the latter problem, 
they have been restricted to married women, classified 
by age. The age groups themselves represent successive 
birth cohorts of women recorded at different points of 
their reproductive life; the 45-49 age group represents 
those reaching the completion of childbearing and those 
over 50 represent a combination of the survivors of all 
earlier cohorts. When the data are available for two or 
more successive censuses of one country, the зате cohorts 
can be followed over time (although minor differences iti 
cohort composition will result from the addition of new 
marriages and the deletion of women who have died 
between the census dates). 


The data of most interest are those for younger women, 
especially where a longitudinal comparison is possible. 


11 The weakness inherent in the synt 
period of rapid change is strikingly il ted in the case of Roma- 
nia, where the probability of havir ditional child up to and 
including a fourth jumped abruptly to exceed 1,000 in 1967. 
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In Hungary and Portugal women at all ages had borne 
fewer children in 1970 than their counterparts 20 years 
before, and the declines are especially sharp at the older 
ages. It appears that most change took place in the 
1950s in Portugal and in the next decade in Hungary, 
but in both cases the comparison is blurred by a change 
in the population base from currently married to ever- 
married women tending to exaggerate the trend, especially 
for older women. Despite exactly the opposite change 
between the two censuses in Czechoslovakia, declines at 
each age are apparent there also. On the other hand, 
achieved fertility increased across the board for Nar- 
wegian women between 1950 and 1960, by as much. as 
20-25 per cent for women in their twenties and relatively 
little Гог women over age 35; taking the change in marital 
status into account, the picture for England and Wales is 
probably very similar to that of Norway. Despite high 
levels in 1961, accumulated births had also increased 
there at all ages by 1971. A distinct cohort pattern is 
discernible in the figures for the German Democratic 
Republic, which are the most coherent as well: women 
below age 25 in 1950 had borne more children than their 
predecessors by 1962 when they dominated age-groups 
25 to 34, but their completed family size suggested by 
the figures for ages 35 to 44 in 1970 will probably be 
little higher than that of just older cohorts. There is 
remarkably little evidence of change for Swiss women 
between 1950 and 1960. 


In summary, it can perhaps be said that existing data 
on children ever born show more promise for future 
analysis than present usefulness. At present, the clearest 
pattern that emerges is the. trend toward younger child- 
bearing. Regardless of whether average family size is 
increasing or decreasing over-all, a greater proportion of 
children are being born to women below age 30 to 34 
and a corresponding smaller proportion to older women. 
This topic will come up again in subsequent sections. 


Information similar in meaning to the average number 
of live births per ever-married woman, and, for the 
present at least, more complete in coverage over time 
and space, is also available from vital statistics data. 
Annual births classified by duration of marriage can be 
related to the number of women married in the appro- 
priate year, yielding net duration-specific marital fer- 
tility rates. These can be cumulated on an annual basis 
to provide estimated period total marital fertility rates, 
or diagonally to give estimates of achieved fertility for 
marriage cohorts. The latter approach is the one used 
here. The series of cumulated rates for marriage cohorts 
selected at five-year intervals from 1948 to 1968 (in so far 
as each cohort has thus far achieved the given durations) 
is presented in appendix table A.V.3, which includes a 
note that discusses more fully the methodology of their 
computation. Despite their limitations, in particular the 
fact that they are usually underestimated in a degree 
which varies from country to country, these rates can 
be expected to give a valid indication of trends from 
year to year or cohort to cohort within a given country. 
In figure 12 the average number of births after three, six 
and ten years of marriage is compared for these same 
cohorts. 


_ Cumulative fertility over the first three years of mar- 
riage moved downward most frequently from one cohort 
to the next in eastern Europe but upward in other regions. 
The data available for Yugoslavia suggest a pattern simi- 
lar to that of eastern Europe, while Czechoslovakia 
resembles its western neighbours more closely. The aver- 
age number of births occurring early in marriage declined 
sharply in Poland and Hungary from the cohort of 1953 
to that of 1963, but then turned abruptly upward again 
in Hungary with the cohort of 1968 while remaining 
constant in Poland. In northern and western Europe, 
as well as in Italy and Czechoslovakia, there was little 
change from the cohort of 1948 to that of 1953, but then 
an upward movement of the order of 10 per cent occurred 
everywhere except in Finland, involving both the cohort 
of 1958 and that of 1963. The averages fell again with 
the cohort of 1968 in all the countries for which data are 
available. 


After six years of marriage, inter-cohort patterns evi- 
dent at three years’ duration frequently apply to the 
cohorts five years older. The decline is particularly steep 
in Hungary and Poland from the cohorts of 1948 or 1953 
to that of 1958, and it continues in Poland to the cohort 
of 1963. Elsewhere the increases between the cohorts of 
1948 and 1958 again average about 10 per cent. Further- 
more the change in direction which took place at three 
years’ duration between the cohorts of 1963 and 1968 is 
discernible after six years between the cohorts of 1958 
and 1963 in most countries. Downward movement of 
the average number of births at six years’ duration of 
marriage is already established in Finland with the cohort 
of 1958. 


The youngest of the selected cohorts to have attained 
10 years’ duration of marriage is that of 1958, and the 
recent turning point that shows up in the data for shorter 
durations is not apparent at this duration except in Fin- 
land. Disparities in absolute levels of achieved fertility 
between the countries of each region have become quite 
pronounced at this duration, but changes from the cohort 
of 1948 to that of 1958 follow very much the same pat- 
tern as was apparent at six years’ duration of marriage. 
The one important exception is the case of the Nether- 
lands where the average number of births in the first 
10 years of marriage was very high for the cohort of 
1948 and then came down slightly. 


In sum, there appear to be three quite different kinds 
of development here. Fertility declines affecting all dur- 
ations of marriage, but the longer more than the shorter, 
have been in progress since the war in Poland, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia. On the basis of this evidence, com- 
pleted family size can be expected to continue to decrease 
in these countries among women reaching the end of 
childbearing in the 1970s. The trend appears to be 
reversing with recently married women in Poland and 
Hungary, but it is too soon to know whether an acceler- 
ation of childbearing early in marriage will result in 
higher average numbers of births at longer durations. 
Finland and the Netherlands are examples of a more 
classic form of decline where there has been little inter- 
cohort change early in marriage, but dropping averages 
are increasingly pronounced in the cumulated average of 
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Successive cohorts at longer durations. Progressive 
reduction in completed family size should also continue 
for some time here. In other countries increases have 
been the order of the day at each duration through the 
births of the mid-1960s, when a downturn took place 
that seems to have cut across all cohorts to some extent. 
Here, increases in ultimate family size will probably 
occur among women completing their childbearing years 
in the 1970s, possibly of the order of 10 per cent, but 
certainly much less than trends in the period rates in the 
early 1960s would suggest. Thereafter, downward trends 
are quite likely. 


The final topic to be considered under marital fer- 
tility is expectations of ultimate family size. The material 
is drawn from recent fertility surveys which attempted, 
among other things, to assess prospects for the relatively 
near future. As previously noted, analysis of current 
fertility is hampered by the intermingling of period effects 
with underlying trends. Women in their twenties who 
contribute most to current births are precisely those 
whose present behaviour is most difficult to put in per- 
spective. In order to meet this problem, the surveys 
included questions asked of married women of fertile 
age concerning not only the number of children they 
already had but also anticipated childbearing in the 
future. The results could then be combined in the form 
of total births expected as a surrogate measure for the 
average size of families to be completed—in some cases— 
as much as 20 years later. 


The data on expectations have a number of special 
characteristics and limitations, however. In the first 
place, the sample framework itself introduced certain 
kinds of bias affecting the interpretation of the data in 
terms of time trends. A cross-sectional sample limited 
to married women with an upper age limit implies a 
selection by age at marriage which is related to age on 
the one hand and to duration of marriage on the other. 
In order to be included in the sample, a young woman 
must have married at an early age, but this is also true 


of a woman who has been married for a relatively long. 


time. Since age at marriage has a negative relationship 
with fertility, the extent of possible declines in completed 
family size, inferred on the basis of time trends in the 
data by birth cohorts, will be minimized while that derived 
from marriage cohorts will be exaggerated. In this study 
the samples were further limited to women in their first 
marriage. Given the reasonable assumption that women 
who sooner or later become widowed or divorced ulti- 
mately tend to have fewer children than women with 
unbroken marriages, this leads to an additional indepen- 
dent selection process favouring high fertility at both the 
upper ages and the longer marriage durations, which 
will be especially important in countries where divorce is 
common. 


Probably more important as far as the inference of 
time trends from these data are concerned, is the fact 
that the total number of births expected consists for 
older women almost entirely of existing children, whereas 
for younger women it is heavily weighted toward hypo- 
thetical childbearing. Aside from the question of genuine 
changes in preferences, some young women will no doubt 


ultimately fail to reach the total number they expect 
because of unforeseen problems of infertility while others 
are overly optimistic about their ability to control their 
fertility and will end up with larger families than they 
now intend. When dealing with one-time survey data, 
it is possible neither to evaluate such life cycle effects 
quantitatively nor to disentangle them from apparent 
trends in time. Experience with successive surveys in 
the United States, however, has shown that there is a 
“considerable and highly variable tendency for a cohort’s 
expectations to increase with аре”.1? 


Lastly, it should be recognized that the question on 
which the expectations variable was based differed from 
one country to another. In Belgium, Denmark, England 
and Wales and the Netherlands the question referred to 
the number of births expected per se. But in Poland it 
referred to the number of births planned, and in Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Hungary and Yugoslavia to the num- 
ber wanted or desired. While these definitions capture a 
sufficiently similar concept to justify treating the results 
together under the term expectations, one should be 
aware that the differences exist and may have affected 
the data in unpredictable ways. Some further shading of 
the meaning of the variable has been introduced in 
Czechoslovakia and England and Wales. In the former 
case, the component consisting of existing births referred 
to children surviving rather than the number ever born, 
and in the latter the minimum estimate of expectations 
was used whenever respondents gave a multiple or range 
answer to the question. 


The mean number of births expected by marriage 
cohort and by birth cohort is reported for each of nine 
countries in table V.6. The age at marriage bias has 
been minimized here, as far as birth cohorts are con- 
cerned, by grouping all women born after 1940 together; 
in Belgium and Hungary where the surveys were taken 
earliest, this would include women up to the age of 25 
and in Poland and France it would include everyone up 
to the age of 30. Because of the different survey dates, 
in fact, both the marriage and the birth cohorts desig- 
nated in the table were intercepted at somewhat different 
points in their careers in the various countries, and for 
this reason the levels indicated are not exactly compar- 
able from one country to another. 


Average expectations have declined from the oldest to 
the youngest women in every country except Denmark 
and for the most recent cohort they fall in a rather nar- 
row range between 1.9 and 2.5 children per woman. 
The difference between women born before 1931 and 
women born after 1941 is less than one-half of a child in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, England and Wales, Belgium 
and France, but approaches one child in Poland and 
Yugoslavia and exceeds this amount in Finland. Inter- 
cohort changes are quite consistently in liné with this 


trend everywhere except Denmark, where only 
youngest women expect fewer children than their immed 
ate predecessors, but even so, their average is highs 


than that of the oldest group represented. 

12 М. В. Ryder and С. РЕ. Westoff, Reproduction in the United 
States 1965 (Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1971 
р. 
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TABLE V.6 
Total number of births expected by marriage cohort and birth cohort 
(Averages per woman) 
Marriage cohort Birth cohort 
All 
Е ; Е Bef 1931- 1936- 1941 or 
aad voat of survey me и Wik per I И о ие 
Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia4 (1970) ... - 2.37 Da 2.40 2.50 2:29 7) 2.42 ae gin at 
Hungary (1966) .......- 2.19 2.47 2.21 2.05 —— 1.87 —— 2.34 . ah rie 
Polandb,© (1972) ....... 2.80 3.45 3.06 2.75 2.47 2.24 3.20 2.96 : J 
Northern Europe 
Denmark4 (1970) ....... 25S 2.71 2.65 2.61 2.45 2.44 2.44 2.63 2.65 ite 
Finland (1971)......... 2-55 4.00 3.05 ИИ! 2.34 2.02 3.28 2.80 2.64 sen 
England and Wales® (1967) .. 221 2.55 2.42 2.24 1.82 ТА 2.31 2.40 2.21 3 
Western Europe 
Belgium), f (1966)....... 2.39 2.12 2.41 2.34 5 И 2.53 2.39 2.34 2-15 
France (1972) ее. 2:55 2.86 2.94 2.64 2:55 2.15 2.63 2.81 2.65 2.31 
Southern Europe 
Yugoslavia (1970) ....... 2.71 3.39 3.05 2.70 2.47 2:13 3.07 3.00 212 2133 


Source: Fertility and Family Planning т Europe around 1970: A Comparative Study 
of 12 National Surveys (forthcoming in the United Nations Population Studies series). 


а Number of children surviving plus additional births expected. 
> Marriages of less than 18 months duration excluded, 


The extent of the suggested decline is much greater 
when the data are presented by marriage cohort, and 
Denmark is now included. Women married after 1966 
in Poland and Yugoslavia report that they expect more 
than one child fewer on the average than women married 
15 or more years earlier, and the difference is of the order 
of two children in Finland. Inconsistencies in the direc- 
tion of change from one cohort to another are confined 
to Czechoslovakia and France. The most recent mar- 
riage cohort reports expectations only marginally over 
two children in most countries. 


These results are interesting in the light of fertility 
trends described earlier. The sharpest declines indicated 
here are for Finland where period measures also indicate 
extensive and persistent declines since the war, and, the 
cumulated fertility of successive marriage cohorts has 
dropped, at least since the cohort of 1953. There is, 
however, a reduction in expectations of almost one child 
from women married before 1951 to those married 
between 1951 and 1955, which actually runs counter to 
the data assembled in the cumulated marital histories 
for the cohorts of 1948 and 1953. Similarly, in Hungary, 
Poland and Yugoslavia expectations have fallen consist- 
ently with other indicators. Unfortunately, the survey 
date in Hungary was too early to test conclusively 
whether the recent reversal of trend documented in 

arious period and cohort measures would actually be 

lected in expectations also. 


Гог other countries, the situation is more complex. 
England and Wales, for instance, the usual rates as 


с Including women up to 50 years of age. 

а Excluding the central municipalities of Copenhagen. 
е Minimum estimate of births expected. 

: Limited to women below 40 years of age. 


well as cumulated marital histories by cohort give an 
unmistakable picture of rising fertility from the late 
1950s into the mid-1960s. In the expectations data, the 
only suggestion of upward movement is by birth cohort, 
between women born before 1931 and those born from 
1931 to 1935. Inter-cohort trends outlined in the cumu- 
lative histories for Denmark are reflected in the expec- 
tations data by birth cohort, if not in those by marriage 
cohort, and in Czechoslovakia also the series are not 
incompatible. Period measures are ambiguous in the 
case of Belgium and France, but substantial increases in 
ultimate family size are suggested in the achieved fer- 
tility of marriage cohorts at least up to the cohort of 
1958. In these two countries the expectations data show 
consistent moderate declines for Belgium and a rising 
trend only between the earliest cohorts in France. 


The duration-specific marital fertility rates on which 
the cumulative cohort histories are based are recognized 
to be underestimates as well as being subject to various 
kinds of bias. Furthermore, comparisons of average 
expectations with the achieved fertility of more recent 
cohorts, as well as with period measures, may be heavily 
influenced by changes in the time pattern of childbearing. 
Nevertheless, the expectations data for older cohorts 
should correspond with measures of achieved fertility in 
a general qualitative way. While the observed similarities 
are gratifying, it seems likely that downward trends in 
ultimate family size are somewhat exaggerated in the 
expectations data, especially for marriage cohorts. The 
important fact remains, however, that expectations for 
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the most recent cohorts in both series are universally 
low, usually close to replacement level. Regardless of 
how well time trends may be reflected in the expectations 
data for earlier cohorts, developments in fertility control 
alone are such as to make it seem likely that women now 
at the height of their childbearing have the opportunity 
of realizing their expectations. 


Changes in the parity distributions underlying the 
average total number of births expected indicate increas- 
ing concentration on the two-child family, while families 
of four or more children are rapidly disappearing.!° 
These trends together account almost entirely for the 
declining averages. Very few women in any of the 
countries surveyed expect no children at all, and the pro- 
portion expecting one child is also relatively small. At 
the high end of the scale, four or more children is the 
size of family most frequently expected by women mar- 
tied for fifteen years or more in four out of the nine 
countries. This proportion declines steeply everywhere 
with decreasing duration of marriage to less than 10 per 
cent for recently married women. Three-child families 
vary in importance, usually representing about one- 
quarter of the total; but among recently married women, 
the trend is generally downward. Parity two, which 
represents as small a proportion as 25 per cent among 
Belgian women married 15 years or more, dominates 
the distribution to a greater and greater extent among 
women married more recently. One-half to two-thirds 
of the women married less than five years expect two 
children. In most countries the proportion expecting 
two children has grown not only to keep pace with the 
drop in the relative numbers of couples expecting four 
or more, but also to a lesser extent at the expense of the 
proportions expecting no children or only one. Thus, 
the smallest families represent an important and growing 
fraction of the total only in England and Wales, and 
possibly in Hungary. 

Together, these various observations give a remark- 
ably coherent picture of the directions and extent of 
changes in marital fertility in Europe. Childbearing 
within marriage declined steeply in most eastern coun- 
tries until the mid- to late 1960s when it levelled off and 
even began to rise again in some cases. It is too soon to 
tell whether this recent development is only a temporary 
consequence of special pro-natalistic measures taken by 
the respective governments or whether it will be of 
lasting significance. Information on the USSR is scanty, 
but there are no visible signs of a halt to the decline in 
the fertility levels of the USSR as a whole observed in 
the 1950s and 19605.14 Rising marital fertility was clearly 
a central force in the baby boom which was widespread 
throughout northern and western Europe, but since the 
mid-1960s there have been sharp declines in these coun- 
tries so that completed family size will probably not rise 
for cohorts of women married after 1958. Only in south- 
ern Europe have moderate downward trends prevailed 


13 See the Comparative Fertility Study, chap. У. 

14 A survey of family intentions carried out in 1969 showed 
considerable differences in the expected ultimate family size between 
rural and urban areas and between various parts of the USSR, 
indicating a potential for further declines in the over-all levels of 


marital fertility. 


throughout the post-war period. Regardless of the 
direction of change in the volume of childbearing, two- 
child families are becoming more and more prevalent 
and families of more than three children are already 
exceptional. Thus the growing similarity among 
European nations with regard to reproductive behaviour 
is a widely established trend. 


7. Family building patterns 


It becomes increasingly clear that under conditions of 
controlled fertility the timing of births has considerable 
potential impact on fertility trends as they are evaluated 
at any given moment. The topic was introduced in 
discussing the trend toward younger childbearing in 
connexion with age-specific fertility. The pace of child- 
bearing after marriage is another aspect of timing. The 
question here is to what extent changes in family building 
patterns may have accentuated or attenuated the trends 
observed in period measures over and above the effect 
of age at marriage and declining ultimate family size. 
This is especially important in attempting to understand 
the very rapid change in period rates in progress at the 
present time. Crucial as the subject is, documentation 
is scarce and frequently difficult to interpret. 


For a preliminary view, but one that at least has the 
advantages of being up to date and covering almost all 
countries, the mean age of mothers is shown in table V.7. 
These averages were calculated from the annual distri- 
butions of current live births by age of mother, hence 
they are heavily dependent on the current age distribution 
of married women. While changes in the female age 
distribution have tended to counter-balance declining 
average age at marriage, some lowering of the average 
age of mothers would be anticipated in most countries 
up to at least the mid-1960s on the basis of changes in 
the age distribution of married women alone. Curtail- 
ment of ultimate family size would also in itself have 
had a depressing effect on the average age of mothers; 
even if the age distribution of mothers remains identical 
for each birth order, the over-all mean will decline as the 
proportion of higher births diminishes. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the most that can be said with certainty about the 
very consistent declines in the average age of mothers 
throughout the post-war period which are apparent in 
table V.7, is that the pace of childbearing has probably 
not been decelerating. Wherever the documentation is 
available, the declines evidently continue into the 1970s, 
regardless of whether recent period fertility measures 
have been moving up or down. The only exception is 
Sweden where, it will be remembered, crude marriage 
rates have dropped precipitously, and the mean age of 
mothers appears consequently to have levelled out. 


A second approach to the question of timing of births, 
and one that loses relatively little in terms of current 
relevance, consists of comparing the achieved fertility of 
marriage cohorts early in marriage with their ultimate 
expectations concerning family size. Increasing pro- 
portions of ultimate expected family size accumulated at 
an early point in marriage would indicate that the pace 
of childbearing is accelerating regardless of trends in the 
absolute figures of either achievement or expectations: 
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TABLE V.7 


Mean age of mothers 


(Average number of years) ® 


Region and country 1950 


1960 1965 1970 1971 1972 1973 
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Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria qoute teed "al ewes em 26.4 
Czechoslovakia еее 27.1 
German Democratic Republic ...... ar 
ео оО собаки 271 
Poland’ о ео: PS 
Romanian seid cts staat se seats nate anes 
Northern Europe 
Репа cote Sree oe oa ae 28.4 
напал не 29:5 
freland ees eet ee ee ee ie 
INGITWaV ее 29.8 
Gaeden’ eet 27 eGR Ra. О Ь, 28.6b 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales ........... 28.5 
Scotland о се а eer eto: 28.8 


Western Europe 


Ааа о ose a omen | et ores ed = 28.9 
Holes Аа eh ders wae she Pass 28.6 
France sche aes eres = 20.9 
Germany, Federal Republicof ......- 27.8 
Netherland Suey aaa ek a ae 30.7 
iicasichieh oo gig ое 29.7 


It oe een Pte о eo tee Af 

р о ее 29.5 

Portugaleey nei one cy inten ane 291 

ИИ ооо © ов ayo 5 966 5 29.5 

А АИ po Oo oon мо бое One PES 
TIG SR pinot ро д поы я 


® Calculated from distributions of current live births by age of mother. 


decreasing proportions would indicate the opposite. 
This extends the comparison made in the previous sec- 
tion between over-all achieved and expected fertility 
data, assuming now that the two series are sufficiently 
compatible to bring out specific changes in the time pat- 
tern of births. Table V.8 shows the ratio of births 
achieved to births expected in the countries for which 
expectations data are available, choosing six years dur- 
ation of marriage arbitrarily as the dividing line between 
earlier and later childbearing.” 


The percentage of ultimate births occurring in the first 
six years does in fact appear to rise very generally from 
one cohort to the next, suggesting again the gradual 


15 The expectations data are taken directly from table V.6; the 
figures on achieved fertility are those underlying figure 12 and 
actually represent the single year marriage cohorts of 1948, 1953, 
1958 and 1963. 
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compression of childbearing into a shorter period early 
in marriage. The trend is less marked in the eastern 
countries than in other parts of Europe. However, in 
view of the fact that the expectations data may overstate 
the downward trend in completed family size, it is not 
possible to interpret the ratios unambiguously. Also, 
and perhaps more importantly, decreasing family size 
would in itself cause the ratios to rise even if there were 
no changes in the timing of births, for the same reasons 
as mentioned above concerning the falling mean age of 
mothers (assuming in this case that the original time 
span of births averaged more than six years). The most 
important lesson to be learned from the juxtaposition of 
these two very different kinds of data is that cohort 
trends in achieved fertility at early stages in marriage can 
give a misleading impression of trends in ultimate family 
size when, simultaneously, changes in the timing of 
births are occurring. 
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ee TABLE V.8 
Average number of births during the first six years of marriage 


as proportion of ultimate expected family size 3 


(Averages per woman and percentages) 
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Country, region and births 


Eastern Europe 
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Poland 
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Northern Europe 


Denmark 
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Source: Fertility and Family Planning in Europe around 1970: A Comparative Study of 12 National Surveys (forthcoming in 
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39 
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the United Nations Populations Studies series) and appendix table А.У.3. 


® See foot-notes to table V.6. 


Marriage cohort: 


1951-1955 


1.50 
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63 
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57 
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2.61 
52 
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1961-1965 
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In a number of European countries current births are 
tabulated by birth order in addition to duration of mar- 
riage. Where such data are available, it is possible to 
compare separately the tempo at which first, second 
births, etc., are accumulated, giving a far more precise 
picture of family building patterns than is possible using 
aggregate statistics. Furthermore, the effects of changes 
in timing can be clearly separated from the effects of 
changes in the parity distribution. Appendix table A.V.4 
gives cumulated fertility by birth order in 11 countries of 
Europe for the same selected marriage cohorts presented 
previously, and four examples are illustrated in figure 13. 
Unfortunately, none of the countries of eastern Europe 
is represented. The underlying methodology is essen- 
tially the same as that involved in calculating the over-all 
duration-specific marital fertility rates discussed in foot- 
note a of appendix table A.V.3. Hence for each cohort 
the denominator is always the same, namely the initial 
number of marriages of women less than 50 years of 
age, regardless either of birth order or of duration of 
marriage, and similar problems of underestimation arise 
in the case of the absolute figures. 


Both the total proportion of women experiencing a 
first birth and the rate at which first births accumulated 
rose uniformly from the marriage cohort of 1948 to that 
of 1963 in most countries. Typically, in fact, each suc- 
cessive cohort had already achieved more first births in 
the shorter duration for which it could be observed than 
had its predecessor.'® However, the degree of change 
was relatively small in Italy, where initial levels were 
high, and much greater in such countries as France and 
Switzerland. Moreover, the trend is far less well estab- 
lished for the cohort of 1963. In Belgium, France and 
Italy this most recent cohort had not yet surpassed that 
of 1958 in total accumulation of births but they were 
continuing to build up at a faster rate. In England and 
Wales the rate itself appears to slacken sooner for this 
last cohort, and in Scotland it has fallen far behind. 


The situation is similar for second births. In most 
cases, each successive cohort accumulated second births 
faster than its predecessor, and parity two had been 
reached by higher proportions in the relatively shorter 
periods of observation up to the cohort of 1963. For 
this last cohort, the rate of accumulation continued to 
climb, but sufficiently less rapidly to call into question 
whether the proportion would ultimately become as 
high. In the Federal Republic of Germany the rate even 
declined for the cohort of 1968, and in Finland both the 
maximum rate and the maximum probable accumulation 
of second births were recorded for the cohort of 1953. 


Ггеп4з regarding third and fourth births are more 
difficult to document because the recent cohorts have 
had relatively little opportunity to reach the higher 
parities. At seven years of marriage, the build-up of 
third and fourth births declines almost monotonically 
from one cohort to the next in Finland, France and the 
Netherlands; in Finland third births actually dropped by 
10 per cent and fourth births by 65 per cent from the 


16 Trends in premarital pregnancies can have an important 
influence on the timing of first births. See the discussion on illegit- 
i tion 8 below. 
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cohort of 1948 to that of 1963. Elsewhere it was usually 
the cohort of 1958 which accumulated third and fourth 
births most rapidly early in marriage, although the cohort 
of 1963 frequently ranks the lowest in this respect among. 
those observed. The amount of variation over-all is 
again very small in Italy, and it is especially highly dif- 
ferentiated in Sweden where third births fell only 9 per 
cent from highest to lowest but fourth births dropped 
nearly by one-half. 


Here we have solid documentation of acceleration in 
the pace of childbearing early in marriage. Its deceler- 
ation later on appears to be largely a function of declin- 
ing over-all family size. Nevertheless, third births and 
even fourth births continued to accumulate more rapidly 
in many parts of Europe through cohorts of women 
married in the early 1960s. When one considers the 
combined effect of such trends in successive marriage 
cohorts, it is apparent that changes in birth spacing must 
have been an integral part of the baby boom phenom- 
enon. Even the build-up of lower order births early in 
marriage began to slacken with women married after the 
mid-1960s, thus removing one source of upward pressure 
on the period rates. While methodological consider- 
ations may affect national comparisons of absolute 
values, for which reason little stress has been given in 
the discussion to levels per se, this would be most unlikely 
to account for the observed relative changes within 
countries. Regrettably, suitable data are not available 
for a wider representation of countries.”” 


The sample fertility surveys include a body of infor- 
mation concerning the timing and spacing of births 
which adds considerable depth to our understanding of 
the topic. Six of the European countries included in the 
Comparative Fertility Study collected data which are 
useful in this respect. Once again, it is important to 
keep in mind the special characteristics of the survey 
data. The focus here is on the mother’s age at the time 
of the first birth and the length of the intervals between 
live births. Since these facts are known only for women 
who have experienced a first birth or completed the 
interval in question, and the age must be higher or the 
interval longer for any additional women who eventually 
do so, the results are inevitably biased downward to 
some degree. For this reason the statistics regarding the 


1? This kind of approach can be carried one step further in four 
countries, including two from eastern Europe, where vital statistics 
cross-classify birth order against duration since the previous birth 
(the same data used in calculating the period parity progression 
ratios). The point of view shifts to that of the parity cohort. Both 
the ultimate proportion going on to have another birth and the 
average interval before the additional birth can be estimated for 
groups of women having births of a given parity in a given year, 
provided that sufficient time has elapsed so that the greater part 
of their subsequent experience is known. The procedures are again 
analogous to those used in calculating the rates presented in appen- 


dix table A.V.3, but the problem of underestimation is less severe 
here, primarily because the time span of interest is relatively short. 
1 he resulting fragmentary information does not suggest any trend 
in either the ultimate proportion of women having one child who 
go on to have a second or in the average interval between first and 
second births. Proportions going on from parity two to parity 
three and from parity three to parity four fall consistently, however, 
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Cumulative marital fertility by duration of marriage and birth order for selected marriage cohorts, four selected countries 
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timing per se are presented ‘wherever possible together 
with figures indicating the proportion of women having 
thus far experienced the event. Units of time demar- 
cated by live births also include periods taken up by 
pregnancy wastage (intentional or unintentional foetal 
deaths). This irrelevant component in the intervals as 
measured can vary in importance over time and between 
areas; specifically, declining national levels of pregnancy 
wastage may result in some apparent shortening of the 
intervals. Finally, certain kinds of bias which came up 
in the interpretation of time trends in expectations of 
completed family size also operate here, and the relation- 
ship of duration of marriage to age at marriage РЕ 
anything even more important. 


The statistics relating to the timing of the first birth, 
shown in table V.9, are influenced by the different ways 
in which premarital births were treated in the national 
surveys. These were excluded in Czechoslovakia, England 
and Wales, and Yugoslavia and included in Denmark 
and France and also in Poland but assigned there arbi- 
trarily to a uniform short interval before marriage. 
Where the data exclude births occurring before mar- 
riage, first births will appear to occur later than would 
otherwise be the case. Nevertheless, the range in both 
average ages at the birth of the first child and average 
length of interval from marriage to the birth of the first 
child is remarkably small. In each of the five countries 
for which data are available, first births occur quite 
young, between ages 22'2 and 23. This follows marriage 
by less than 18 months everywhere except in England 
and Wales where the indicated interval is a little over 
two years. Such a narrow consensus on the timing of 
the first birth within marriage brings out the importance 
of trends in age at marriage as a determinant of period 
fertility measures. 


Trends in the timing of first births can be gauged to 
some extent from changes among women from longer to 
shorter durations of marriage. However, the proportion 
of recently married women who have already had their 
first birth is insufficient to permit adequate estimation 
for durations of less than five years. At the same time, 
the longer durations of marriage are increasingly biased 
toward early marriage. Changes at the intermediate 
durations, that is from women married 10-14 years to 
those married 5-9 years, show a shift toward slightly 
lower ages at first birth in every country, and usually 
also toward shorter intervals from marriage to first birth. 
In England and Wales (where both were exceptionally 
high to begin with) and in France these variables decline 
significantly. In other countries, subsequent first births 
among women married 5-9 years may reduce the ulti- 
mate differences to the vanishing point. 


The average length of the second interval (from the 
first birth to the second) is similarly concentrated, 
approximately three years among women who have been 
married 10-14 years and hence have already had a 
majority of the second births they will finally experience. 
It is also somewhat shorter in England and Wales and 
in France than elsewhere. Declines in the length of this 
interval from women married 15-19 years to those mar- 
ried 10-14 years are probably fairly general given the 


downward bias in the figures for longer duration. Once 
again, England and Wales stands out in this respect. 
Furthermore, in both England and Wales and Denmark 
the declines are almost certainly continuous from pre- 


vious cohorts. It should be remembered, however, that 


these births for the most part reflect fertility antedating 
the surveys by quite a few years. 


Both levels and trends for the third and fourth intervals 
are more uncertain. Relatively small proportions of the 
eventual total of higher order births have occurred, 
except for the longest marriage durations, and these In 
turn are increasingly unrepresentative of the marriage 
cohort as a whole. At present, average intervals may 
range from about three to four years for the third interval 
and from two and a half to three years for the fourth. 
The enormous drop in both averages between the longest 
marriage durations in England and Wales, which brings 
this population more in line with others, is likely to be 
a valid indication of trends. 


Because of the conceptual inter-relationships between 
birth spacing and the over-all number of births in a 
family, it is of interest to look at average intervals in the 
context of measures of family size. Current parity is 
unsuitable for the purpose because greater numbers of 
children at any given moment in time must inevitably be 
the result of shorter average intervals between births. 
Several of the national surveys included questions on the 
number of children wanted at the time of marriage, and 
in so far as this information is reliable in itself, differences 
in average interval lengths for women initially desiring 
various parities should suggest whether considerations of 
eventual family size influence the pace of childbearing. 
The results documented in the Comparative Fertility 
Study do bear out the notion that higher numbers of 
children initially wanted are negatively associated with 
the length of time between births, especially so in the 
range from two to four births. When it comes to expec- 
tations of total family size, birth intervals are inextricably 
entangled with actual experience as they are in current 
parity, but this can be partly overcome by holding cur- 
rent parity constant so as to single out the element in 
expectations which is as yet unachieved. The data shown 
in table V.10 indicate consistent declines in the average 
length of the first and second intervals (except the latter 
in Yugoslavia) among women who have had only one 
or two children but expect more. Short of the longi- 
tudinal studies, this is probably as close as one can get 
to firm evidence of an integral strategy in family building 
behaviour. 


Looking at these various sources of information on 
the timing and spacing of births as a whole, there is 
very little to suggest that the pace of family building has 
been decelerating in Europe in the post-war period and 
considerable evidence that it has actually been speeding 
up. This development appears to be especially pro- 
nounced in northern, western and southern Europe, 
where it culminated in the middle 1960s. In eastern 
Europe and more recently in other areas, changes in 
timing have probably been minor compared with the 
effect of declining family size. 
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Region, country 
and marriage duration 
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Source: Fertility and Family Planning т Europe around 1970: A Comparative Study 
of 12 National Surveys (forthcoming in the United Nations Population Studies series). 


в See table V.6, foot-notes Ъ, с, d, Г. 
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TABLE V.9 


Interval length in months 


Marriage- 
Ist 


Ist- 
2nd 


2nd- 
3rd 


Age at first birth and length of internatal intervals by duration of marriage а 


(Average number of years and average number of months) 


> Base less than 50 but more than 10 women, 
© Duration 15 years or longer. 
4 Duration 10 years or longer. 


Percentage with birth of order 


2 5 4 
60 22 8 
21 3 
65 16 4 
81 35 11 
79 35 15 
85 52 30 
65 7% 10 
ПО 3 
1? 21 5 
89 44 10 
80 49 22 
82 Sil 27 
60 27 11 
14 1 
62 20 4 
18) 35 15 
62 3 15 
19 4 1 
69 26 9 
i 38 16 
79 33 29 
81 54 29 
55 24 11 
18 2 = 
61 16 4 
65 29 12 
68 36 19 
41 22 
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TasLe V.10 
Average length of internatal intervals by number of live births and total number of births expected & 


(Average number of months) 
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Source: Fertility and Family Planning in Europe around 1970: A Comparative study 
of 12 National Surveys (forthcoming in the United Nations Population Studies series). 


8. Illegitimacy 


‘In focusing on marital fertility there is an implicit 
assumption that childbearing within marriage accounts 
for the vast majority of births. Indeed, this is not at all 
unrealistic for Europe as a whole, where low levels of 
illegitimacy have generally prevailed at least since the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Nevertheless, illegit- 
imate births do contribute something to fertility in all 
countries and represent significant proportions of total 
births in a few. Also, given current downward trends in 
marital fertility and the declines in nuptiality taking 
place in a few areas, it is possible that illegitimacy might 
assume greater importance in the future. 


® See table V.6, foot-notes 5, с, d, f. 
Ъ Base less than 50 but more than 10 women. 


A legitimate birth could be defined as one which 
occurs within the framework provided by society for the 
care and upbringing of future members. Since it occurs 
outside this framework, an illegitimate birth has almost 
always carried the burden of some degree of opprobrium. 
The number of illegitimate births actually reported, 
therefore, depends only partly on the numbers and ages 
of unmarried women and even less on the orientation of 
society toward childbearing per se. It is very largely the 
product of interaction among a variety of more or less 
rigidly structured norms of which the most important 
concern extramarital (usually pre-marital) sexual activity, 
contraceptive practice among the unmarried, acceptance 
of abortion and pressure put on the couple to marry 


< 
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before the arrival of the child? Relaxation of the press- 
ure put on couples to legitimize the birth by marrying 
following conception can give the appearance of rising 
illegitimacy even when extramarital conception rates 
remain the same, while improvement in contraceptive 
Services for single women would have the opposite effect 
without any change in sexual activity. All of these fac- 
tors vary from one social setting to another reflecting, in 
part, the extent to which the birth of an illegitimate child 
Is viewed as a problem at that particular time and place. 
As a result, societies exhibit a wider range of levels and 
trends in illegitimacy than is true of over-all fertility 
behaviour, even among the relatively homogeneous 
cultures of Europe. 


__ Two statistics are widely used in the analysis of illegit- 
Imacy: the illegitimacy ratio and the illegitimacy rate. 
The first of these, giving illegitimate births as a proportion 
of total births, is available for most European countries 
Over a considerable span of time. The second, the 
illegitimacy rate, indicates the probability that an unmar- 
tied woman in her childbearing years will give birth. 
The latter has advantages as an analytical tool, but the 
population estimates underlying the calculation are 
unfortunately usually available only for census years. 


Illegitimacy ratios for European countries from 1946 
to 1973 are presented in table V.11. It is immediately 
apparent that the illegitimate element in current births 
varies considerably from country to country and also 
over time. In Iceland, throughout the post-war period, 
more than one-quarter of all births have been illegit- 
imate, and this level has recently been reached in Sweden 
as well. The ratio has ranged roughly from 10 to 15 per 
cent in Austria and the German Democratic Republic. 
On the other hand, it has been consistently below 2 per 
cent in the Netherlands and only marginally higher in 
Belgium, Ireland, Albania and Greece. In general, one 
can discern areas where the ratios are higher in central 
and northern Europe and a tendency toward very low 
ratios in the Catholic and southern countries. 

Trends in the ratio also suggest general patterns, 
although again not without exceptions. Despite elevated 
over-all birth rates, the ratio of illegitimate to total 
births was high in many countries following the war and 
tended to decline in the early post-war years. Every- 
where except in southern Europe, the ratios then typi- 
cally levelled out and entered a rising phase at some 
point in the decade between 1956 and 1966. This recent 
acceleration started earliest and has been most рго- 
nounced in northern Europe. In contrast, the decline 
has generally continued up to the present in southern 
Europe. 

The ratios, of course, are partly a function of marriage 
pattern and marital fertility. If fewer of the population 
of women of childbearing age are married, or if marital 
fertility rates decline, the denominator of the illegitimacy 


18 For an expanded discussion of the phenomenon of illegitimacy 
in the context of a world-wide comparative study, see S. Foster 
Hartley, Ilegitimacy (University of Chicago Press, forthcoming), 
also Phillips Cutright, ““Economic events and illegitimacy in devel- 
oped countries’, Journal of Comparative Family Studies (Calgary), 
No. 2, Spring, 1971. Section D of this chapter takes up contracep 
tion and abortion in relation to marital fertility. 


ratio will be decreased and the ratio itself will necessarily 
rise. Or, to turn the proposition around, the proportion 
of births occurring out of wedlock can move up or down 
significantly while the probability of an unmarried woman 
giving birth remains essentially constant. To isolate the 
phenomenon of illegitimacy from nuptiality and marital 
fertility, the probabilities themselves must be examined. 
Illegitimacy rates covering the countries and years for 
which they are available are given in table V.12.! 


The picture presented here is dissimilar to that out- 
lined in the ratios in many respects. In parts of northern 
and western Europe, where the baby boom was a promi- 
nent feature of over-all fertility in the 1950s and early 
1960s, the rates show little downward movement com- 
pared with the ratios. The illegitimacy rate actually rose 
50 per cent in England and Wales over the decade of the 
1950s while the ratio remained low, for example. In 
Austria it was the rate which maintained a constant and 
unusually high level while the ratio declined precipi- 
tously from 1949 to 1965. Such diverging trends resulted 
from the increase in legitimate fertility rates and pro- 
portions married which combined to depress the ratios 
relative to the rates.”° It is more difficult to piece together 
very recent trends in the rates. They appear to have 
risen since 1965 in Norway, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom. Elsewhere in northern and western Europe 
rising ratios_may well be due entirely to declining legit- 
imate fertility, reinforced in some cases by declining nup- 
tiality, because the rates themselves give relatively little 
evidence of change. In Czechoslovakia and Hungary both 
the rates and the ratios have recently been rising slightly, 
which suggests that illegitimate births are contributing 
to the rise in over-all fertility. As would be expected, 
the two measures fit together most satisfactorily in south- 
ern Europe where the situation has been most stable in 
other respects. 

19 This rate, known more exactly as the general illegitimate 
fertility rate, relates illegitimate births to unmarried women ir 
their childbearing years. Since its purpose is to measure the prob- 
ability of illegitimate childbearing, the denominator should theor- 
etically include all women at risk, i.e. all women engaging in 
extra-marital sexual intercourse. In practice, one is limited to 
published tabulations of women by age and marital status; the 
rates given here are based on the total of never-married, widowed, 
divorced and in some cases separated women between the ages of 
15 and 44. In most countries, births to married women would be 
registered as legitimate whether or not fathered by the husband; 
thus any illegitimate births to married women would also be excluded 
from the numerator. Strictly speaking, the general illegitimate 
fertility rate does not take into account the age distribution of 
women within the childbearing years. Cutright, Joc. cif., has 
documented the fact that age-specific illegitimacy rates vary con- 
siderably from one age group to another, hence changes in nup 
tiality, which are the primary determinant of changes in the age 
distribution of unmarried women, can actually affect illegitimacy 
rates as well as ratios. The effect on the rates would nevertheless 
be small by comparison. 


20 The long-term trend of illegitimate fertility in Europe i 
documented in Е. Shorter, J. Knodel and Е. Van de Valle, “The 
decline of non-marital fertility in Europe 1880-1940”, Population 
Studies (London), vol. 25, No. 3 (November 1971). Using an 


index of illegitimate fertility (/,) that is again independent of пир 
tiality and marital fertility, these authors show that illegitimate 
fertility declined parallel to legitimate fertility throughout Europes 
from the latter part of the nineteenth century to the 1930s. Although 
the index subsequently rose in a number of northern and westeri 
countries, by 1960 it had т no case reached its initial high le 
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TABLE V.12 


Illegitimacy rates, 1950-1970 2 » 


(Illegitimate births per 1,000 


unmarried women 15-44) 


1950 1960 1965 1970 


Eastern Europe 


Bulgarians о ern tee ret ee 
Czechoslovakia еее" ны» 
German Democratic Republic ..-------° 


ВИ < oo Good 606950 Goma dome. ¢ 
а 
Treland ft он оо cues lonesome Rome 95009 
Norway > 
SE oe oon shop oman ab о 55000025 
United Kingdom: 

England and Wales ео" 

Е о ооо sooo aa оо вочобяос 


Western Europe 


а о no Gio ооо а 5 6000406 
Ва 
РОЗ) обобоо воно боб te on ооо я о 
Germany, Federal Republic Cie ees aon ele 
ПЕНН о о оо Зо боозюо осо асе 
Switzerland) еее ео 


Southern Europe 


о аж 


23.60 Ss 25.1¢ 
17.3е 11.3 11.9 12.7 
ag 37.09 1 31.9 
20.0 125 10.1 11.6 
19.8¢ 12.7¢ 8.8¢ 
17.9 17.6 22.6 21.0 
125 8.4 8.0 87 
4.7 3.6 Si 
8.6 8.9 16.2 
20.1 20.3 27.7 32.8¢ 
10.2 15.1 20.5 24.7 
9.9 11.5 15.5 20.9 
25.5 а 26.3 
6.4 5.6 os 6.4 
17.4 15.9 14.6 14.9 
14.8 (2 11.4 
3.5 3.6 4.4 5.0 
6.4 ТЕ 8.2 7.1 
о 4 2.4 
5.8 5.0 ee 
24.6 23.6 19.7 
7.8 4.7 nae = 
14.8 es 19.6 


а АП data from 1965 and earlier, except Poland 1950 and 1960, German Democratic Republic 1965 and Ireland 1965, 
taken from Phillips Cutright, “Economic events and illegitimacy in developed countries’’, Journal of Comparative Family 
Studies, Calgary, 2, Spring 1971, appendix 1. Data for Poland taken from Zbigniew Smolinski, “‘Malzenska i pozamalzenska 
plodnosc kobiet’’, Wiadomosci Statystyczne, No. 10, 1973. All remaining data, except those for the Netherlands 1970, estimates 


prepared by the ECE secretariat. 
b Years indicated are approximate. 
с Based on women aged 15-49. 
4 Based on women aged 18-44. 
е 1955. 


Illegitimate births to teenagers have been a matter of 
special concern in many countries since the consequences 
are particularly likely to be negative for both mother 
and child. Age-specific illegitimate fertility rates show 
that the probabilities of childbearing are far greater for 
unmarried women from ages 20 to 24 than for women 
under age 20.24 Because relatively few women under 
age 20 are married, however, the resulting numbers of 
births to very young women can be disproportionately 
high. Each of the factors affecting the rates, sexual 
activity, contraception and abortion and legitimization 
by marriage before the birth, probably has a different 
impact on teenagers compared with older women in any 
given society. 


21 See Cutright, Joc. cit. 


Regardless of the ages involved, one can only speculate 
for the most part on how the international comparisons 
drawn here have been shaped by differences in the under- 
lying factors. Low levels of illegitimacy achieved in some 
of the more traditional countries of southern Europe 
could be the combined result of lower levels of extra- 
marital sexual activity, high probabilities of marriage 
when an illegitimate conception is discovered, and fairly 
frequent resort to abortion. The differences in nuptiality 
and marital fertility which also distinguish southern 
Europe are certainly not such as to explain the prevailing 
pattern of low illegitimacy. In Norway, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, the ratios began to 
rise in the 1950s well before over-all period fertility began 
to fall and both the rates and the ratios have risen sharply 
recently. One suspects that here high frequencies of 
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extramarital relations work together with low prob- 
; abilities of marriage following conception. Indeed, the 

trend toward decreasing probabilities of legitimization 

through marriage before the arrival of the child can be 
clearly documented in the case of England and Wales.22 
The surprising element is that advantage is not system- 
atically taken of relatively easy access to contraception 
and abortion. Perhaps illegitimacy itself simply presents 
less and less of a problem to everyone concerned. Social 
services in these countries are such that illegitimate 
children and their mothers may face opportunities not 
so very different from everyone else. Since 1970 Sweden’s 
illegitimacy ratio has risen more dramatically than that 
of any other country while the crude marriage rate has 
plummeted and total births have not declined signifi- 
cantly. Under such circumstances, where children are 
frequently born to unions less formal than marriage and 
a major part of the responsibility for their upbringing is 
assumed by the state, the fact of illegitimacy could become 
largely irrelevant. 


C. Fertility differentials 


On the whole, fertility has taken a downward course in 
Europe since the Second World War; its path has varied 
considerably, however, from country to country and 
national levels and trends frequently reflect the balance 
of substantial differences in fertility behaviour which 
exist within countries. The study of internal differentials 
thus helps to explain certain aspects of the international 
contrast outlined above. More importantly, it contrib- 
utes to our understanding of the psycho-social moti- 
vations and socio-economic mechanisms which have led 
to the evergrowing prevalence of small families and gives 
an indication of the potential for further fertility declines. 


In this section only three of the principal dimensions 
of fertility differentials are examined: geographic vari- 
ations within countries based on urban/rural and regional 
divisions, and the influence of wife’s education and 
employment status. These selected characteristics appear 
to have general significance throughout Europe, and they 
carry important implications for future developments as 
well. Moreover, other correlates of fertility frequently 
overlap to a greater or lesser extent with those examined 
here: religion with place of residence, for instance, and 
income and social status with education.” 


1. Residence 


A fundamental shift from rural to urban ways of life 
is one of the principal features of the total modernization 
process. A considerable body of evidence has been 
amassed to show that changes in fertility patterns have 
proceeded at different rates in the two sectors and that 
rural fertility has almost always been higher than urban 
fertility. This conclusion is broadly valid even though 


22 Hartley, op. cit. | 

28 The Comparative Fertility Study, provides a fuller picture of 
socio-economic fertility differentials in 12 countries of the region 
with regard to urban/rural place of birth of wife, religion and 
intensity of religious feeling, socio-economic status of husband 
and his educational attainment, and family income. 


there is no generally agreed upon definition of urban as 
opposed to rural population divisions, and differences in 
age structure, marital status and socio-economic variables 
frequently distort those comparisons for which documen- 
tation is available. It follows that the urbanization pro- 
cess itself has tended to lower the over-all fertility levels. 


The series of crude birth rates for 1964-1972 collected 
in table V.13 indicate wide variability in the urban/rural 
comparison. In countries where the urbanization pro- 
cess has got under way quite recently and is occurring at 
a rapid pace, migration is especially likely to have altered 
population composition by age and marital status in the 
two sectors; this often has the effect of elevating urban 
crude rates relative to rural, because migrant streams 
are typically heavily weighted toward young adults. 
Moreover, there is some evidence to the effect that urban 
in-migrants retain to a certain extent their rural fertility 
characteristics. Finally, these data make clear that urban 
and rural rates have been moving together, and the pre- 
vailing direction of the movement has been downward 
except in those countries of eastern Europe where the 
over-all crude rates have recently risen. 


In the majority of cases, the recorded rates are higher 
in rural than in urban areas. The greatest differential is 
found in Albania where the beginning of over-all decline 
is apparently due entirely to falling urban rates. Large 
differences in favour of rural areas also characterize 
Poland, Romania (at least up to the abrupt break of 
1967 and now reappearing), the Netherlands and the 
USSR. For Bulgaria, it has been shown that the decline 
in the ratio of rural to urban crude birth rates from its 
earlier high level to approximately unity in the mid- 
1960s was due primarily to changes in age structure 
stemming from the flow of young people into the towns; 
and it would appear that for similar reasons the true 
urban/rural differential is understated in the crude birth 
rates for most countries of eastern Europe and for the 
USSR, the true ratio being of the order of 1.5 to 1.0.24 
Indeed, age-specific fertility rates for the USSR for 1971- 
1972 indicate a ratio of 1.7 to 1.0 in the total fertility 
rates (table V.14). The excess of rural over urban fer- 
tility increases very sharply with age, rising from 50 per 
cent for women in their twenties to 150 per cent for 


women aged 35-39. Family limitation thus appears to 
have had a limited impact as yet in the rural areas of 
the USSR while current urban fertility verges on insuf 
ficient births to replace present generations. Although 
the differential in the crude rates for England and Wales 
tips marginally in favour of urban areas, Glass has 
demonstrated on the basis of statistics taken from the 
1961 census that a small inverse relationship between 
cumulated marital fertility and size of place still ed 
at least as recently as that year.*° His study also indicate 
somewhat larger differentials in the same direction for 
Norway and the Federal Republic of Germany 

early 1960s. Finally, similar data presented by Taba 
for France follow an identical pattern.”® Greater Londo 


24 Berent, Joc. cit., рр. 250-253. 
25 Glass, loc. cit., p. 121. 
26 Tabah, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Е TABLE V.14 


General fertility rate, ASFRs, and total fertility rate for the USSR by urban/rural residence and by republic, 1971-1972 
(Annual number of births per 1,000 women 15-49, per 1,000 women of given age, and average births per woman) 


Age-specific rates 


lise ee о aii 
ее 272 20 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-9 | Fertility 
rate 
я cet еде Ве АН 67.2 32.4 173.9 157.1 84.3 2.47 
и See SCRE ek Oe Lares! nce $7.9 30.2 150.5 116.7 66.0 ; ; 2.02 
ARGS Gm eee cetera tis) aa) seme 83.5 36.1 231.5 179.2 118.6 76.8 26.3 4.1 3.36 
Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic я ое 55.2 30.9 156.1 116.3 65.6 33.0 7.9 0.7 2.05 
Ukrainian SSRs os ate ore ee 3 Sal 36.1 169.6 114.8 65.3 31.6 6.6 0.5 BANG 
2h eee SSR. pose res re es ees 61.1 25.5 07% 3 137.7 82.1 40.4 10.6 0.8 2.34 
eek Mage Mme slink ще > 159.5 42.6 276.1 287.6 243.9 19.232) 90.1 19.6 5.76 
ата О о aoe Rs wea 95.7 29.8 200.3 187.2 130.4 88.5 30.5 6.5 518] 
Georgian SS Rast eect ieee ge sts 70.8 33.7 183.5 115151 90.7 44.4 12.0 2) 2.61 
Azerbaijan Ве... 119.1 29.1 226.1 228.7 188.0 133.4 46.8 8.1 4.30 
Lithuanian В... 66.1 23.2 165.2 137.9 87.4 45.5 14.7 03 2.38 
Moldavian SS Ritts О hs 75.4 29.9 181.4 136.6 98.7 59.0 18.6 Wed 2.63 
Latvian О a) .cs Bibs eck. © 54.8 26.6 147.5 118.5 69.6 32.0 Ve? 0.5 2.05 
Kirghiz SS Rep cee ies! 2 ws eee ar os 136.1 40.5 268.5 248.8 196.8 153.4 70.6 15.0 4.97 
Tadzhik SSR occa hs opel oe rode a ales 171.9 44.4 288.0 274.7 259.1 ро Л 5 29.9 6.15 
Алеша в ааа нью о 90.0 38.8 РВ Ир] 108.0 65.2 21.6 3.4 5.7 
Turkmen SSR tapers, sin ova wena hs 161.8 29.2 268.5 296.2 246.8 207.3 106.6 26.0 5.90 
Вов ана sion aa 59.8 165.9 130.7 70.3 31.9 6.7 0.5 2.19 


and Paris stand out particularly for their low levels of 
childbearing; women in London married 15-19 years in 
1961 had 1.9 children while Parisian women married 
15 years in 1962 had only 1.6 children on the average. 


To these observations can be added the findings of the 
Comparative Fertility Study. The average number of 
births expected declines quite regularly with increasing 
size of place in the seven countries for which the infor- 
mation is available (table V.15). These figures have been 
standardized by duration of marriage, thus reducing to 
a minimum distortion from that source. The range of 
differences is much greater, on the order of one child, 
for Poland and Yugoslavia where both fertility decline 
and urbanization are of relatively recent origin, indi- 
cating considerable scope for continued decline in national 
fertility levels for these countries. In France on the other 
hand, where the fertility decline had reached an advanced 
stage before the Second World War and demographic 
conditions have been relatively stable in the ensuing 
period, the difference is only about one-quarter of a 
child. The level of expectations in large towns and cities 
is actually close to replacement everywhere but notice- 
ably lower in the eastern and southern countries rep- 
resented than in the northern and western ones. Although 
it must be recognized that the various biases inherent in 
the expectations data probably affect urban and rural 
expectations differently, time trends derived from the 
detailed averages by duration of marriage (not shown) 
suggest that the magnitude of the over-all differential is 
diminishing as time goes on, as a result of more rapidly 
declining expectations in smaller localities. Among 
recently married women it is approaching zero in the 
western countries. The survey data on birth intervals 


for women residing in localities of different size also give 
evidence of more rapid family formation among rural 
women, at least as far as the interval from marriage to 
the birth of the first child is concerned. 


Apart from the urban/rural spectrum, many nations 
include within their boundaries geographic divisions 
which are diverse with respect to their economic, social 
and cultural background. Urbanization and industrial 
development are typically one facet of such regional 
contrasts, but ethnic and religious characteristics are 
frequently of equal or greater importance. Possible dif- 
ferences in fertility behaviour among sub-populations 
can be of special interest because differential rates of 
growth imply change in the composition of the total 
population. An exhaustive review of regional variations 
within European countries is not attempted here but 
rather a few examples are offered which illustrate the 
possibilities and represent the most important instances 
for which documentation is available. 


Italy is a case where variations between the northern 
and southern parts of the country primarily reflect dif- 
ferent stages in the modernization process. Fertility 
began to decline in the north in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and subsequently followed a path 
similar to that in other parts of western Europe. In the 
south, the process began only very recently, with the 
result that regional differentials were large through the 
first half of the twentieth century. At the time of the 
1961 census, this differential was still very marked, but 
a comparison of cumulated numbers of live births 
achieved by 39 years of age between birth cohorts of 
1906-1911 and 1926-1931 shows that it was significantly 
smaller for the younger cohorts, due mainly to declines 
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in the south where fertility has been highest. The extreme 
ratios Were 2.7 to 1.0 and 2.0 to 1.0 for the older and 
younger cohorts respectively. A survey permitting analysis 
by marriage cohorts brought out the further interesting 
point that in the rural south fertility decline was con- 
tinuous starting with the cohort of 1950-1954, while in the 
industrial areas and in the north the cohort of 1955-1959 
has higher fertility than its predecessors, thus contributing 
also to the diminution of the differential.?? Very much 
the same variety of patterns that was attributed earlier to 
different parts of Europe apparently existed even within 
Italy alone. 


religious background than is true of other European 
countries, and these differences are associated with a 
whole range of deep-seated ethnic and cultural charac- 
teristics. Not surprisingly, such heterogeneity is reflected 
also in fertility patterns; in both countries the maximum 
ratio among fertility indicators for their respective con- 
stituent republics has been as much as 3 to | in recent 
years, thereby encompassing virtually the entire gamut 
of national fertility levels on the global level. 

Crude birth rates for the republics of Yugoslavia varied 
from just over 20 to just over 40 in the early 1950s 
(table V.16). Since then the gap has widened due to 


TABLE V.16 


Crude birth rates for Yugoslavia by republic, 1953-1973 


(Annual number of births per 1,000 population in each republic) 


col el eo ee a eee SS 


1953 1958 1963 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
NUE OST AVIA tte coon earn Terre cman: xs ние 28.4 24.0 21.4 19.1 18.9 17.8 18.3 18.3 18.0 
Bosnia. and Herzegovina ...%5.>..--«..- 38.5 35.3 30.7 24.6 23.9 21.4 22.0 21.5 19.8 
Montenegro ТУ ears ae ee ees 32.9 30.2 26.7 21.4 PNT 20.3 20.5 20.3 17.2 
Croatia . ет Pine hk К 2: 22.9 19.0 16.5 14.9 14.5 13.9 14.6 14.8 И 
Macedonia LA сори SIE AOR 37.9 82.1 28.4 25.4 225 23.2 22.9 227 Lp 
рее рее ео 22.4 18.1 18.0 16.9 16.3 16.0 16.3 16.5 17.5 
Serbia: 
Total ОК Teac, ah tts, ite ert 26.6 21.2 19.1 18.0 18.3 es 17.9 18.1 18.0 
Serbia Sc Suny ale a КАР 20:3 18.7 16.0 14.8 152 14.8 14.8 iBall 15.5 
Уолт я 1, ee iss eee sc 22.4 16.6 15.6 14.1 13.6 13.0 13.4 13.6 13-3 
ОО О Sls sel mene eres 42.6 44.1 40.7 38.5 39.1 36.5 9.5 УИ Ses: 


Regional variation in the Netherlands encompasses 
both religion and urban-industrial dimensions. In 1960 
fertility was lowest in the Protestant and industrial prov- 
inces and highest in the Catholic and rural parts of the 
country; the extreme ratio was 1.2 to 1.0 in the crude 
birth rates and 1.3 to 1.0 in the general fertility rates. 
By 1968 both measures had declined in all provinces but 
distinctly more so among the second group. Once again, 
the effect was a reduction in the over-all differential.” 


Religion and economic structure are likewise principal 
distinguishing features of the two sub-regions of Czecho- 
slovakia, and fertility differentials have similarly favoured 
rural and Catholic Slovakia over the more industrialized 
and Protestant Czech lands. Through the 1950s and 
early 1960s the crude birth rate was approximately 45 per 
cent higher in the former with approximately equal 
declines recorded in each area. After 1965, the decline 
levelled out in the Czech lands but continued in Slovakia, 
reducing the differential to some 25 per cent.2? Since 
1967, the Czech lands have figured disproportionately in 
the rise in the national birth rate, causing still further 
attenuation of the differential. 

Of the countries included in this study the two which 
contained the greatest internal contrasts are unquestion- 
ably Yugoslavia and the USSR. Both these countries 
include within their boundaries sub-populations which 
vary much more widely with respect to economic and 
27 Tabah, op. cit., p. 33. 

28 Tabah, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
29 Berent, Joc. cit., р. 255. 


decline in those republics where the birth rate was already 
lower and the maintenance of a high rate in Kosovo. 
Bordering on Albania, Kosovo is primarily agricultural, 
Muslim in religion and characterized by a lively sense of 
local identity. Other republics, where fertility was high 
after the war, have experienced declines in their crude 
birth rate of at least 40 per cent, bringing them much 
closer to the economically and socially more advanced 
regions of Croatia, Slovenia and Vojvodina. 


Similarly, in the early post-war years, crude birth rates 
were already well below 25 for European populations in 
the western part of the USSR, while they ranged into 
the upper 30s in the eastern and southern Asiatic repub- 
lics (table V.17). The extreme differential between the 
republics was in the ratio of 2.5 to 1.0 in this period and 
remained at about this level into the 1950s, although the 
rates themselves generally began to decline after 1960. 
Large-scale migration from west to east had a substantial 
impact on the crude rates in some areas. 


The refined rates for 1971-1972 shown in table V.14 
present the recent contrasts among the Soviet Republics 
free from distortion due to age structure. Total fertility 
varied considerably more than the crude birth rate, and 
the underlying age-specific rates reveal significant differ- 
ences in the age pattern of fertility. The age curve 1S 
highly peaked in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, the Ukraine, Latvia and Estonia where total 
fertility was low and women 20-24 contributed nearly 
40 per cent of this total. The same age group contributed 
less than 25 per cent in Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan and 
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Taare \.17 


Crude birth rates for the USSR by republic, 1950-1973 
(Annual number of births per 1,000 population in each гери <) 


1950 TOO 1955 7270 1973 
и ernie A 
О а Мам С 26.7 24.9 184 17.4 17.6 
Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic. «3.55... 65 26.9 23.2 15.7 14.6 5. 
а Зла 22.8 20.5 15.3 15.2 14.9 
Byelorussian SSR Ve ce es 25.5 24.5 17.9 16.2 1$.7 
АА К О о Rl cee ne teens 30.9 39.9 34.7 33.6 33.7 
а SSRs ccs: winerees ick wea 37.6 36.7 26.9 234 23.2 
Georgian SSRiv«. ware Ne on NR 23.5 24.7 21. 19.2 18.2 
Azerbaijan: SSR avs wasaves Qtek Ms в 31.2 42.6 36.6 29.2 254 
А о мо 23.6 22.5 18.1 17.6 16.0 
MoldavianiSSR:<. «see ss way eo 38.9 29.2 20.4 19.4 204 
Latvian. Я А eck es 17.0 16.7 13.8 14.5 13.9 
Kirghiz: ЗОВ составит о 32.4 36.8 31.4 30.5 30.6 
TAUZHIC SSR Co Kis rere oe neon о 30.4 33.5 36.5 34.8 35.6 
Armenian'SSR> ..< не 32.1 40.3 28.6 22.1 23.1 
Turkmen'SSRaiven Rte nies Roe с 38.2 42.4 ус 35.2 34.3 
Кома Е so ere ek SSN Sees 18.4 16.6 14.6 15.8 15.0 


———————],А,ЗЗ==З«4А„‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚‚„‚„ы- 


Turkmenistan where total fertility was much higher, and 
the rates for women in their early forties were still con- 
siderable. These striking differences provide evidence of 
ample scope for further decline in national fertility rates 
above and beyond the implied urban/rural differential. 


2. Women’s education and employment status 


Since activity outside the home almost always rep- 
resents an alternative to family life for women in modern 
society, women’s education and employment status are 
potentially key variables in determining fertility patterns. 
Not only is there ample evidence that strong relation- 
ships exist, but there have also been far-reaching changes 
in the distribution of women according to these charac- 
teristics within European populations in the post-war 
period. Levels of education have risen everywhere as 
has female participation in the labour force; both 


phenomena have been particularly salient features of 
social and economic change in the socialist countries of 


eastern Europe.*° With the growing stress on equal 
status for women in all facets of life, it seems likely that 
these forces will continue to be important in the future. 


The association between educational level and fertility 
has traditionally been a strongly negative one: women 
with little education typically have had larger families 
than those who reached higher levels. In recent years, 
however, a tendency has emerged in several western 
countries for the relationship to become positive at the 
upper end of the educational scale, producing a reversed 
J-shaped curve rather than a simple linear regression.®' 


30 Post-war trends in. female employment are documented in 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1968: The European Economy in 1968 
(United Nations publication, Sales No. E.69.11.E.1), chap. 3 
“Determinants of labour supply in Europe, 1950-1980". 

31 Tabah, op. cit. 


. 


In eastern Europe and the USSR, a strong negative 
association between these variables appears to have 
continued fairly well to the present. A variety of fer- 
tility indicators for Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Romania 
and parts of the USSR suggest differentials in terms of 
completed family size in a ratio probably of more than 
2 to 1 between women with no schooling and women 
with higher than secondary education.“ It seems that 
the differential also remains linear in southern Europe: 
data based on husband's education (which is highly 
correlated with wife’s education) show that the reversed 
J-shaped curve has emerged in Italy only in the industrial 
north; elsewhere the association is negative throughout 
the educational spectrum.*S 

These findings are generally confirmed in the results 
of the Comparative Fertility Study, which laid consider- 
able stress on investigation of the educational factor. 
The total number of children expected by educational 
level of wife (standardized by duration of marriage) is 
shown in table У.15. These data should mainly be used 
to study internal trends and patterns, since the edu- 
cational categories are not strictly comparable inter- 
nationally. It would appear that the size of the differen- 
tial by educational attainment Separates the countries 
according to their stage of economic development. Thus 
in Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia, differences between 
women with elementary school education or less and 
those who have gone bey ond high school represent more 
than one child, but these differences are negligible in the 
northern and western countries. Again, differences at 
the upper end of the educational scale are small in the 
south and east, and the relationship turns to positive 
(i.e. takes the reversed J-shape) in Denmark, Finland 


* Berent, Joc. сй., pp. 263-266. 
33 Tabah, op. cit., р. 43. 
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and Belgium. Although the relationships between fer- 
tility and both place of residence and wife’s education 
are especially strong in eastern and southern countries, 
additional tabulations show that the association with the 
former does not explain that with the latter. Like urban/ 
rural differential, furthermore, trends indicated in the 
data by marriage duration suggest that the spread of 
differences is declining over time. Finally, lower levels 
of education are linked at the national level with shorter 
interval from marriage to the first birth as well as with 
higher over-all expectations. 


One of the avenues through which education influences 
fertility is by preparing women for employment; partici- 
pation in the labour force itself is also universally associ- 
ated with lower fertility, and usually the margin of differ- 
ence is large between women who take jobs and those 
who do not. The logic of the inter-relationship between 
these phenomena is rather complex, however, and short 
of longitudinal data it is difficult to get a clear view of 
the underlying decision-making process. There is, for 
instance, the question of fecundity: do women work 
because it is difficult for them to have children, or do 
they limit their families because they intend to work. 
Then there is the question of economic necessity: the 
situation of the woman who is driven to work. to help 
support her family is very different from that of a woman 
who works to maintain her independence or pursue a 
career. Above and beyond such conceptual difficulties, 
problems of definition and measurement are particularly 
severe in this area. The inclusion or exclusion of women 
working part-time, temporarily not working, or working 
within a family enterprise, may alter the results signifi- 
cantly. 


Evidence concerning the inter-relationships between 
fertility and economic activity of married women has 
become increasingly abundant as the importance of the 
topic has been more widely recognized. The results of 
several detailed studies exploring different aspects of the 
relationships are included in Tabah’s report.** Research 
based on census data for England and Wales (1951 and 
1961) and special census tabulations for the Federal 
Republic of Germany (1966) focussed on activity rates 
for married women. In the former country these rose 
significantly during the 1950s for women of all ages at 
marriage and durations of marriage; among women with 
at least one child, the increases were especially marked 
at durations of marriage over seven years, indicating that 
women taking up work when their children reached 
school age contributed disproportionately to the over-all 
increases. An employment profile through the adult life 
of married women outlined for the Federal Republic of 
Germany confirmed the notion that activity rates for 
women under age 50 respond specifically to the number 
of children under 18 living at home. The Family Inten- 
tions Survey of England and Wales (1967) found that 
fecundity has a strong negative relationship with pro- 
pensity to work, but that, even when comparisons were 
restricted to women having at least one child, cumulated 
fertility was considerably less among working women. 
Special census tabulations for Sweden (1960) further 


34 Tabah, op. cit., pp. 56-91. 


revealed that the negative relationship between the cumu- 
lated fertility of women married 10-14 years and current 
employment held for all levels of husband’s income but 
was much more marked among women whose husband’s 
earnings were low. The survey of Italy conducted by the 
University of Rome led to the generalization that socio- 
economic influence of fertility operates through the spread 
of female participation in non-agricultural employment. 
These observations are especially interesting in view of 
the fact that they are based on data from a period when 
not only female employment but also fertility itself was 
rising in each of these countries except Sweden. 


_ The emphasis in eastern Europe on bringing women 
into the labour force has certainly been influential in the 
fertility decline in that region. Female participation rates 
are now so high that the choice between employment 
and childbearing is a very real one even for women in 
the principal years of family formation. Documentation 
of the fertility differential between working and non- 
working women has been assembled by Berent for most 
of these countries, and, when differences in age structure 
between the working and the non-working female popu- 
lations can be accounted for, the gap in favour of non- 
working women appears to be substantial everywhere.” 
Data on average birth order for Poland support the con- 
clusion of the Italian survey that this differential is of 
primary importance in the urban, non-agricultural set- 
ting. An inquiry made in Budapest in 1958 showed that 
the ,differential is wider also among women with rela- 
tively little education, placing socio-economic status in a 
perspective similar to the Swedish results. 


While research using statistics specific to one country 
often permits in-depth analysis of a particular aspect of 
the relationship between female employment and fer- 
tility, it is usually difficult to demonstrate the validity of 
generalizations so derived on a cross-national basis. In 
putting the relevant survey results for the various coun- 
tries together for purposes of the Comparative Fertility 
Study, much of the richness of the national data was 
inevitably lost, but once again the Study provides the 
best available opportunity for comparisons across 
national boundaries. Expected family size (standardized 
by duration of marriage) could be broken down separ- 
ately for women working at the time of interview and 
women not then working, with the latter sub-divided 
into those who had worked previously and those who 
had never worked in five out of the nine countries. The 
figures shown in table V.15 reveal the differences that 
would have been anticipated. Women currently working 
expected fewer children than those who are not employed, 
and where those who have never worked can be singled 
out, their expectations are invariably the highest. Cross- 
tabulation of these data by urban/rural residence, how- 
ever, failed to bring out any regular patterns and, 
although cell sizes were frequently too small to permit 
inferences, there was little in the cross-tabulation by 
husband’s occupation or wife’s education to suggest that 
the differential was widest among women of lower socio- 
economic status. Thus some of the more interesting 


35 Berent, Joc. сй., рр. 270-277. 
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propositions emerging from research at the national 
level could not be verified. 


This brief discussion serves at least to indicate the 
variety and extent of possible international differences in 
fertility. Furthermore, the directions of the differentials 
covered here necessarily reinforce each other in the con- 
temporary climate of declining fertility. Opportunities 
for education and non-agricultural employment Гог 
women are greatest in urban areas, and trends all over 
Europe suggest continued expansion of these conditions. 
As over-all levels of education rise, however, this par- 
ticular differential may become less important, since the 
differences are concentrated at the lower end of the scale. 
The reversal of the negative association at higher levels 
of education observed in some countries affects relatively 
few women and is not likely to push up the over-all fer- 
tility levels for some time. Women’s participation in the 
labour force seems to be approaching a maximum already 
in eastern Europe; furthermore, its impact on fertility 
there and elsewhere could be to some extent vulnerable 
to social engineering designed to reduce the conflict 
between work and childbearing, through such рго- 
grammes as day care centres, paid maternity leave, etc. 
Indeed, this could be one of the mechanisms behind the 
observed upturn in the birth rates in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. Exceedingly low fertility in the largest 
urban areas everywhere remains, however, a potent 
reminder of the direction in which the long-term trends 
appear to be headed. 


D. Fertility control 


The outstanding characteristics of present-day fertility 
patterns in Europe, from the small over-all size and the 
prevalence of two-child families to the concentration of 
childbearing within a narrow span of years in early adult- 
hood, all point to the successful practice of fertility con- 
trol. There is considerable evidence that throughout 
history societies have almost always placed some restraints 
on reproduction, indirectly if not directly. North-western 
Europe is an outstanding example of a situation where 
fertility Was maintained at levels well below the maximum 
potential over a period of at least two centuries through 
the restriction of marriage.*® But modern development 
would scarcely have been possible without direct inter- 
ference with the reproductive process on an unprecedented 
scale. In the ethical and cultural context of present day 
Europe as well as other developed areas, this intervention 
has taken the form of birth prevention, specifically con- 
traception and abortion. 

It is only very recently, however, that the opportunity 
has arisen to begin to document these practices. A num- 
ber of countries have now taken surveys of contraceptive 
behaviour, some more than once, and the data on the 
incidence and methods of contraception involved have 
been analysed in detail in the Comparative Fertility 
Study. At the same time, the legalization of abortion in 
a growing number of countries has resulted in the accumu- 


® J. Hajnal, “European marriage patterns in perspective’ in 
р. V. Glass and О. Е. С. Eversley, eds., Population in History: 
Essays in Historical Demography (London, Edward Arnold, 1965), 


pp. 101-143. 


lation of a substantial body of official information оп’ 


this topic. Thus, for the first time it is possible to move 
beyond the mere presumption of association and to work 
out in some detail the role of birth control’as а determi- 


nant of current fertility trends. 


1. Contraception 


The impact of contraception on fertility depends on 
three factors: the proportion of married women actually 
at risk of pregnancy who use contraception, the efficacy 
of the methods employed, and the diligence with which 
the methods are practised. At any given time, there are 
certain married women of childbearing age who are not 
at risk of conception because they may be pregnant, their 
husbands are absent, they have a physical impairment 
making it difficult or impossible for them to conceive or 
for some other reason. It is usually not easy to assess 
proportions actually at risk, especially when it comes to 
the question of fecundity. Moreover, the second and 
third factors are entangled with one another and have 
usually had to be measured together as the use-effective- 
ness of specific methods, although it has been demon- 
strated that this can vary for any given method at dif- 
ferent stages of the family formation process.*” Moti- 
vation is, in fact, a key consideration in all three of these 
factors. 


Contraceptive practice can be described in various 
ways. Knowledge of contraceptive methods and distri- 
butions of methods ever used are relevant aspects of the 
topic, but tabulations of methods currently employed 
give the clearest impression of the situation at any given 
moment. A women can report relatively reliably what 
means of contraception, if any, she used in the last 
month, and her response can also be evaluated in the 
light of what is known about her current risk status. 
Table V.18 shows the cross-national comparison of cur- 
rent contraceptive practice provided by the Comparative 
Fertility Study.*® 


The base of the population at risk could be defined 
only to the extent of eliminating women who were preg- 
nant at the time of interview and those who were actually 
Sterile (in the case of Yugoslavia only the former could 
be accounted for). It is important also to remember that 
these surveys were conducted over a period of six years, 
at a time when the practice of contraception was under- 
going very rapid change in most countries. Hence the 
patterns reflected are highly specific to a particular time 
as well as place. 


37 In the United States the percentage of failures in the first five 
years among women having two or more children and wanting no 
more were found to be as follows for selected methods: pill 60, 
diaphragm 42, condom 45, withdrawal 49 and rhythm 62 per cent 
(Ryder and Westoff, op. cit., p. 334). 


38 It should be noted that sterilization for contraceptive purposes 
has not been included as a method in these tabulations. Operations 
undergone for this reason by either husband or wife are still rela- 
tively rare in Europe, but in the United States this most effective of 
methods is known to be most popular among couples where the 
wife is over 30 years old. It may well account for substantial pro- 
portions of the population considered here not at risk, so that its 
inclusion as a contraceptive method would add to the reported 
incidence of contraceptive use. 
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TapLe V.18 
Incidence of contraception and methods currently used ® 
(Percentages) 
CUTER изегв 48 
„2 cil percentage Current users by main method used” 
of all of rae Intra of 
R } а. apondents Dia- a 
Jem: seis ем 3 " i ak of, Total т Pill Condom ОА т in whale р Rhythm Other 
Eastern Europe “4 го 
Czechoslovakia (1970). ,, 
a РА ) Apa 66 as 100 , 14 4 19 By 3 8 
ngary И ква 64 70 100 - - 16 
Poland (1972) .,, 57 ‘ He ; ‘ 
ие РОЛ 100 1 4 17 — 49 23 5 
Northern Europe 
accarsaniys iy he ai pare 67 84 100 4 37 30 9 7 ПА 
Sy: an даа УТ 83 100 4 26 40 ~ 21 1 8 
ngland and Wales (1967)... . 69 84 100 2 19 41 6 25 5 2 
Western Europe 
Belgium: (1966),...,...., 76 83 100 8 6 51 26 8 
Race лье, 64 We 100 й 17 12 1 a2 14 2 
Netherlands4 (1969). ...... 59 100 1 45 23 2 9 19 1 
Southern Europe 
Yugoslavia (1970) .,......, 59 62 


= For source te table У,15, 


в Women reporting multiple methods were assigned to the first of those methods 
as ordered (гота left to right in this table. Abstinence and sterilization are excluded, 


‘About one-half to three-quarters of all women of 
childbearing age reported that they were using some 
form of contraception at the time of interview, and the 
proportion rises to as much as five out of six women 
when the most clear-cut categories of women not at risk 
are removed from consideration. The incidence of con- 
traceptive use may be somewhat more common in north- 
ern and western Europe than in the eastern and southern 
regions. The most important differences between coun- 
tries, however, relate to the methods chosen. The newer 
and most effective methods, the pill and intra-uterine 
devices, are both widely used in northern Europe, 
although the pill is also popular in France and especially 
the Netherlands. The male methods—condom and with- 
drawal—are widely used in all countries covered, with 
the latter, which was probably the main means of family 
limitation through the principal stages of the fertility 
decline in northern and western Europe, still accounting 
for one-half or more of all contraceptive use in the 
countries of eastern Europe, Belgium, France and Yugo- 
slavia. Rhythm is also very important in the western 
countries represented here and in Poland, a distribution 
clearly related to the fact that it is the only method 
approved by the Catholic Church. The dissimilar struc- 
tures of contraceptive use thus revealed imply quite 
different degrees of effectiveness in avoiding conception; 
where reliance on rhythm and withdrawal 1s high, as in 
Poland and Belgium at the dates of survey, the relative 
success of contraception would have been reduced as 
compared, for example, with Finland and Denmark 
where the modern methods and the condom accounted 


© Excluding pregnant and sterile women, except for Yugoslavia where only 
pregnant women are excluded, 


4 1958 and 1963 marriage cohorts only. 


for the great majority of contraceptive use. Nevertheless, 
variations in the patterns of contraceptive use were far 
from sufficient, nor did they even always go in the right 
direction, to account for the concurrent differences in 
actual fertility levels. 


Since resort to contraception increases as couples 
achieve the number of children they desire, it is impos- 
sible to infer time trends from the reported use of contra- 
ception by duration of marriage in one-time surveys. 
Nevertheless, some trends in these data (not shown here) 
are unmistakable. The use of contraception decreases 
with increasing duration after the initial 10 years of mar- 
riage; and although this is partly a reflection of fecundity 
decreasing with age, the latter is almost certainly over- 
shadowed by the increasing use of contraception among 
more recent cohorts once they have passed the primary 
family-building stage. The innovative modern methods 
are very clearly more frequently chosen by recently mar- 
ried women everywhere. Subsequent surveys in a few 
countries have confirmed this movement toward more 
effective contraceptive behaviour; in Belgium, for 
instance, the use of the pill more than doubled between 
1966 and 1972. 


Marked differences in contraceptive practice were 
documented for sub-groups within countries as well as 
between countries in the Comparative Fertility Study. 
These help to explain the differentials discussed in the 
previous section of the chapter, and indeed they reinforce 
the notion of a diffusion process behind the adoption of 
new forms of fertility behaviour. Both contraception in 
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general and modern methods specifically are more widely 
used in urban than in rural areas. Because of inter- 
relationships with other factors such as religion and the 
medical infrastructure, the association of education and 
other indicators of socio-economic status with contra- 
ceptive practice is complex; where contraception is less 
widely practised, however, there is a strong positive 
relationship between wife’s education and contraceptive 
use. Among individual methods, withdrawal is clearly 
associated with lower socio-economic status, whereas 
the modern methods are more likely to be characteristic 
of higher status as is the rhythm method also in Catholic 
countries. 


The full extent of diversity in contraceptive practice 
among European countries cannot be appreciated on the 
basis of data confined to a few nations. One of the 
important circumstances lying behind such a wide range 
of contrast is variability of access to contraceptive 
materials for couples in different countries. This is, in 
turn, a question first of all of the legal status of contra- 
ception and secondly of a whole network of more or 
less consciously designed efforts to ease or hinder its 
practical availability. Where chemical and mechanical 
contraception is entirely against the law, as has been the 
case in Ireland, it may or it may not nevertheless be 
effectively available according to how the law is enforced 
and how difficult it is to obtain supplies elsewhere. The 
difficulties are likely to be greater in the case of the pill 
and the intra-uterine device which specifically require 
medical consultation. Rhythm and withdrawal, on the 
other hand, are methods which depend solely on the 
knowledge and motivation of the individual couple. 
Restrictive laws may, in fact, take the form of pro- 
scription of use, sale or merely the advertising of contra- 
ceptives. Since out and out prohibition is quite rare, 
however, the most important factor may well be the 
accessibility of information and services. Differences in 
behaviour among socio-economic groups within coun- 
tries are especially likely to be affected by the question 
of whether or not contraceptives are provided and paid 
for as a routine aspect of public health care. Ireland, 
Hungary, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the United Kingdom are European countries where 
access to contraception has been effectively increased 
through changes in public policy enacted or announced 
since the beginning of 1973.39 


2. Abortion 


The influence of public policy is even more crucial in 
relation to abortion than to contraception. The official 
status of abortion is often an important determinant of 
the total number of abortions, and it will almost cer- 
tainly define what is actually known about abortion 
incidence. Hence the discussion of this topic begins with 
a review of developments in abortion policy in Europe, 
in the light of which the reported incidence of abortion 
in Europe can then be evaluated. 


39 For a comprehensive review of the relevant policies, see 
B. Berelson, ed., Population Policy in Developed Countries (New 
York, N.Y., 1974). 


Beginning in the inter-war period, new policies on 
abortion reflected emerging trends, which were often in 
opposition with one another, towards increasing concern 
for social welfare and the rights of women on the one 
hand and towards maintenance of demographic stability 
on the other. Abortion on request was introduced in the 
USSR in 1920 as a basic step toward female emanci- 
pation, but the decline of the birth rate in the 1930s led 
to the prohibition of abortion requested on social grounds 
after 1936. A series of measures adopted in Sweden in 
the late 1930s represented again a response to concern 
over low levels of fertility; they were designed to support 
childbearing within the context of voluntary parenthood, 
and abortion was provided for under certain well-defined 
circumstances. Elsewhere in Scandinavia, policy was 
changing in similar ways at this time. 

After the Second World War the debate was taken up 
in more countries, and the numerous developments in 
official policy through this period are summarized in 
table V.19. The law on abortion was re-liberalized in 
the USSR in 1955, and this was followed in the next few 
years by a series of similar liberalization moves in east 
European countries and Yugoslavia (the German Demo- 
cratic Republic followed suit a decade later). The Scan- 
dinavian countries continued along a path of gradual 
liberalization; in Denmark and Sweden this trend culmi- 
nated with the introduction of abortion on request in the 
1970s. In 1968, England and Wales, Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland came under the category of countries with 
moderate liberalization of the Abortion Act. Other west 
European countries began to experience pressure for 
change, but not until 1974 were any changes enacted; 
in Austria and France broad on request laws were passed, 
omitting the middle stage of the moderate reforms 
adopted in Scandinavia and Great Britain. Reform 
legislation is being considered, and enactment seems a 
likely prospect, in Belgium, the Netherlands, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy and Portugal. Meanwhile, 
trends in the opposite direction, involving the introduction 
of some restriction on abortion, have appeared in eastern 
Europe: moderate restrictions were introduced in Czecho- 
slovakia (1962), Bulgaria (1960s) and Hungary (1974) 
and broad restrictions in Romania (1966). 


Demographic considerations were often explicitly 
acknowledged as the principal reason either for the 
reimposition of restrictions on abortion or for the con- 
tinuation of a highly restrictive law. Thus in Spain a 
law of 1941 stated: 


‘Demographic policy is one of the fundamental pre- 
occupations of our State. An effective demographic 
policy is not conceived without undertaking the prob- 
lem of the thousands and thousands of lives which are 
frustrated before birth by criminal acts. ... The 
Government, conscious of its responsibility, decides 
to combat the social crime which abortion represents 
and which impedes many thousands of Spaniards from 
being born annually.” *° 


Similarly, in Romania the abrupt de-liberalization of 
abortion policy which occurred in 1966 was expressly 


4° Del Campo in Berelson, op. cit., р. 519. 
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TABLE V.19 


Chronology of changes in abortion policy, 1946-1974 


(Regional differences in sequence) 
a ee ee SS ЕВ 


due to concern with population growth, then considered 
to be inadequate, but concern for women’s health as a 
result of multiple abortions was also present and given 
as a rationale. 

Threat to maternal health was more often cited, how- 
ever, as a reason for liberalization of abortion laws, the 
danger in this case stemming from illegal abortions. 
Additional humanitarian considerations have also been 
recognized, as in the 1955 decree of the USSR where 
the intention was to “give women the possibility of 
deciding for themselves the question of motherhood”. 
In Scandinavia and in Great Britain the Utopian concept 
motivating increasingly liberal abortion policy, in com- 
bination with widely disseminated information and con- 
traceptive devices plus extensive sex education, looks 
forward to the time when every child will be a wanted 
child. The most recent legislation in Sweden and France 
apparently also aims quite simply at making abortion 
respectable. 

As previously noted in the case of contraception, the 
letter of existing law regarding abortion does not always 


: Month and 
Е ef ИТ ко 5 \ Northern Eastern Western 
‘ype of law|policy Europe Europe Europe 
1946 1964 Continuation of liberalization Sweden 
(‘anticipated weakness’’) 
1947 1947 Moderate liberalization German Democratic Republic 
1950 2.1950 Moderate liberalization Finland 
1950 9.1950 Restriction German Democratic Republic 
1955 1955 Abortion on request USSR 
1956 4.1956 Abortion on request Bulgaria 
1956 4.1956 Broad liberalization Poland 
1956 6.1956 Abortion on request Hungary 
1956 6.1956 Continuation of liberalization Denmark 
1957 9.1957 Abortion on request Romania 
1957 12.1951 Broad liberalization Czechoslovakia 
1959 1.1960 Further liberalization Poland 
1960 2.1960 Broad liberalization Yugoslavia 
1960 12.1963 Moderate liberalization Norway 
1962 12.1962 Restrictive interpretation Czechoslovakia 
1963 6.1963 Further liberalization Sweden 
1965 3.1965 Liberalized interpretation German Democratic Republic 
1966 7.1966 Liberalized interpretation Czechoslovakia 
1966 10.1966 Broad restriction Romania 
1967 4.1968 Broad liberalization UK 
1967 1.1968 Moderate restriction Bulgaria 
1969 4.1969 Further liberalization Yugoslavia 
1970 3.1970 Further liberalization Denmark 
Finland 
_ Wa 3.1972 Abortion on request German Democratic Republic 
1972 51972 Further restriction Bulgaria 
1973 1973 Moderate restriction Czechoslovakia 
1973 10.1973 Abortion on request Denmark 
1973 1.1974 Moderate restriction Hungary 
1974 2.1974 Moderate liberalization Bulgaria 
1974 1.1975 Abortion on request Sweden 
1974 11975 Abortion оп request Austria 
1974 EMIS) Abortion on request France 


represent effective policy at any given time and place. 
Restrictive laws may be laxly enforced as in the Nether- 
lands: 

“Although induced abortion is prohibited and can 
be punished severely as a criminal offence, the legis- 
lation existing at present is not enforced, with the 
exception of improper and harmful practices. 
Today, several abortion clinics, run by а specially 
created Foundation for Medically Justified Abortion 
(Stimezo) do, in fact, operate without any interference 
from the Department of Justice.” ® 


Similar conditions exist in other countries. Social 
ambivalence sometimes 1$ cited as a reason for such a 
state of affairs; the government need not give its official 
stamp of approval to a practice condemned by a signifi- 
cant segment of the population, while at the same time 
the clandestine practice, virtually unhindered unless a 
woman dies, enables those who do not object to the 
procedure to obtain it with relative ease. Thus the 


41 Praag and Lohlé-Tart in Berelson, op. cit., р. 308. 
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discrepancies arising between de jure and de facto situ- 
ations can become very wide indeed. 


Moreover, the same law may be variously interpreted 
within a single country. In Switzerland, the board 
selected for approval of abortion will be nearly always 
negative in some cantons, and nearly always positive in 
others. In Great Britain, there are large differences 
between the interpretation of the 1967 Abortion Act in 
Scotland: and England, and within England differences 
in accessibility of abortion between regions, although the 
wide discrepancies have diminished somewhat. Efforts 
to liberalize the law further aim to extend to all areas 
the de facto condition of abortion on request which now 
exists in some parts of the country. 


A change in policy also may be misleading: an appar- 
ently sweeping restriction may in practice result in only 
minor changes in incidence (or, as in Romania, may at 
first result in a major reduction in numbers of abortions, 
which gradually return to approximate earlier levels as 
interpretation is relaxed); an apparent liberalization may 
not result in immediate increase in incidence if, for 
example, the medical profession is slow to respond to 
the change, as may be anticipated in France, or if the 
incidence was already rising sharply even before the 
liberalization occurred, as in Hungary. 


Turning now to the available statistics on abortion, 
these are almost always confined to legal occurrence 
which means that they cover only a few countries and 
even there the true extent of the practice is covered in 
varying degrees.*” Abortion rates and ratios are pre- 
sented in table V.20,*2 and the numbers of abortions 
and live births together with an indication of major 
policy changes are shown in figure 14. Both the rates 
and the ratios, but especially the former, tend to be 
higher in the eastern countries than in the northern 
countries for which they are available. For instance, 
abortions per 1,000 women of reproductive age were 
twice as high in Czechoslovakia in 1971 (31.4) as in 
Sweden in 1972 (15.2), and in the latter year the rate in 
Hungary (77.5) was approximately seven times the rate 
recorded in Denmark (11.5). It is unwise to rely solely 
on either abortion rates or abortion ratios for compari- 
sons; with identical ratios of 337 per 1,000 live births, 
Poland in 1962 and Finland in 1971 had greatly different 
rates, due to the fact that Poland had a relatively high 
birth rate and a high abortion rate at that time, while in 
Finland a decade later both rates were low. The chart 
also illustrates the out-of-phase relationship between 
changes in policy and changes in incidence. Contrary to 
expectation, changes in the latter often precede the for- 
mer, regardless of the direction of policy change, suggest- 
ing that women and/or the medical profession anticipate 
forthcoming policy developments and begin in advance 
to act accordingly. 


42 Further difficulties in reporting incidence relate to quasi legal 
abortions (called “\Уезё Епа” or “private” abortions prior to the 
Abortion Act in England) and variety of official reporting (as for 
instance in the inclusion versus the exclusion of abortions performed 
in doctors’ offices in Poland). 


43 The rate is defined as the number of abortions per 1,000 women 
aged 15-44; the ratio is the number of abortions per 1,000 live 
births. 


The ultimate impact of legal abortion on fertility is 
inextricably linked to that of contraception on the one 
hand and that of illegal abortion on the other; the three 
can be taken as alternative strategies of fertility control. 
In this section evidence has been presented concerning 
the comparative importance of the first two factors 
among some countries, and certain inferences concerning 
the balance between them can also be made. Thus, 
where the legal abortion rate is low, as in Scandinavia 
and Great Britain, its contribution to fluctuations in 
fertility is less apparent than in eastern Europe where 
abortions are far more numerous and the relative contri- 
bution of contraception far less significant. In com- 
plementary fashion, the most effective methods of contra- 
ception are in widest circulation in northern Europe 
where legal abortion is fairly readily available but less 
frequently used. 


It is difficult if not impossible to proceed to the next 
step of evaluating the effect of either of these factors in 
quantitative terms, partly because the role of illegal 
abortion is virtually undocumented. There is, however, 
indirect evidence which is revealing. The Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and the German Democratic Republic 
both have exceedingly low birth rates and are also similar 
in their cultural and religious composition. The latter 
country has had a gradually liberalizing abortion policy 
over the years, while abortion has remained restricted in 
the former, and one is led to the conclusion that either 
contraception is practised with an unusual degree of 
success in the Federal Republic of Germany or the role 
of illegal abortion is similar there to that of legal abortion 
in the German Democratic Republic. Even more 
intriguing is the observation of the Comparative Fer- 
tility Study that there is a correlation between abortion 
incidence and dependence on withdrawal as a method of 
contraception. The association was found to be positive 
and clearly linear on the basis of data on legal abortions 
for several European countries. For some other countries 
characterized by low fertility, heavy reliance on less 
effective methods of contraception and small incidence 
of legal abortions, such as France and Belgium, the 
estimated levels of illegal abortion appeared to be high. 


E. Conclusions 


Taken together, the developments described above 
constitute evidence of profound changes in reproductive 
patterns. The decline in national levels of fertility in 
Europe over the quarter-century since the Second World 
War has been all but universal.“4 Although the course 
of the decline has varied in significant ways from region 
to region and from country to country, the processes 
underlying the change have tended to converge, bringing 
about a high degree of similarity in present behaviour. 
The most important such trends are those toward early 
childbearing and small family size. 


44 Even in Albania and Ireland, the two countries where least 
change has occurred, assumptions of declining fertility are built 


into the official national population projections for the near future; 
see chapter УП. 
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Ficure 14 


Annual numbers of legal abortions and live births in selected countries, 1950-1973 
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FIGURE 14 (continued) 


Annual numbers of legal abortions and live births in selected countries, 1950-1973 
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Early and widespread marriage was always the general 
rule in eastern Europe, and the decline of fertility has 
not involved any significant departure from these norms. 
It is rather the restriction of childbearing within mar- 
riage which has dominated change in this region. Aver- 
age family size, which remained high up to the Second 
World War, has dropped sharply due primarily to 
decreasing fertility rates among older women and at 
longer durations of marriage. Thus, in this case, early 
childbearing and small family size are different ways of 
looking at the same phenomenon. 

Developments in northern and western countries have 
been more complex. Small families were already preva- 
lent there before the Second World War. However, age 
at marriage had been unusually high and proportions 
marrying also low in these regions up to the latter part of 
the nineteenth century when nuptiality began to rise in 
accompaniment with fertility decline. This trend toward 
earlier and more universal marriage culminated in the 
post-war period; with large numbers of young women 
entering married life, there was considerable upward 
‘pressure on birth rates due both to the potential for 
genuine increase in cohort fertility and to the piling-up 
effect as successively younger cohorts started the family 
building process, overlapping each other in time. This 
phenomenon accounts to a large extent for the baby 
boom. Eventually, however, further curtailment of 
childbearing within marriage outweighed the effect of 
high fertility among young women, and the over-all 
downward trend of fertility resumed. 

Only in southern Europe and in Ireland does somewhat 
later marriage still provide a degree of restraint on child- 
bearing. The practice of fertility control also remains 
less well established there. Hence the likelihood is that 
the dual process will continue in this region for some 
time. 

The new pattern in the female life-cycle, which now 
characterizes all regions except the South, has far- 
reaching social and economic implications. More than 
nine out of ten women marry, typically in their early 
twenties, and most proceed to have two or three children 
in rapid succession, completing their families while they 
are still under age 30. The distance between generations 
has thus diminished, and young children are brought up 
almost exclusively in a world of very young adults. By 
the time they reached their early thirties, most women 
are ready to seek alternatives to home-centred life in 
employment or other forms of involvement in com- 
munity affairs. These are entirely new phenomena facing 
society, demanding fundamental readjustments of which 
the feminine liberation movement is merely one facet. 


Under these circumstances, trends for the future are in 
one sense easier and in another harder to predict. Since 
75 to 80 per cent of total fertility now falls below age 30, 
the guessing game concerning the reproductive perform- 
ance of successive cohorts is relatively quickly resolved. 
However, the more serious consequence is that fertility 
becomes highly sensitive to temporary influences such as 
economic, social and political conditions. The baby 
boom certainly had some of this ephemeral character, 
but we have as yet no way of evaluating this element in 
the very recent precipitous drop in the birth rate in some 
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of these same countries. It would seem likely, however, 
that it is at least in part a response to the economic 
uncertainties of the times. 


Present fertility patterns nevertheless limit the options _ 
for future change. There is a logical limit to the scope 
for decline in age at marriage as well as to the proportion 
of women who can ultimately marry. The situation is 
similar with regard to the proportion who then go on 
to have a first child and the pace of childbearing after 
marriage. It would seem that recent developments have 
approached these limits, at least in some countries. Thus 
changes in the timing of births and in the proportions 
of all women who have children can for the most part 
only be such as to lower fertility. The situation would be 
similar to a reversal of the baby boom; mere postpone- 
ment of marriage or childbearing would result in the 
depression of period rates due to the stretching out of 
events, but if this should ultimately lead to avoidance 
altogether, then cohort reproductive performance would 
also be affected. As pointed out in chapter IV, there are 
signs that nuptiality is already declining in some countries, 
notably Sweden. On the whole, it seems more likely 
that age at marriage will rise, or that marriage and 
childbearing will become less universal, than that there 
will be a slowing down in the pace of childbearing. 
Many factors, such as the desire for higher education 
and economic independence, are likely to lead young 
women to postpone marriage as well as the initiation of 
childbearing after marriage, but the very same sort of 
reasoning, especially the need or desire for employment, 
would work against the spreading out of births in time. 


The influence of age structure on period fertility rates 
can also already be determined with some degree of 
accuracy, at least for the next twenty years. In the 
northern and western countries which experienced the 
baby boom, exceptionally large cohorts will be entering 
the childbearing years over the next decade or so, pushing 
period indicators up. After about 1985, the situation 
will change abruptly, and the influence on age structure 
will again be a negative one, similar to the situation in 
the 1950s. Almost directly opposite trends will prevail 
in eastern Europe. Annual numbers of births typically 
declined through the 1950s and the early 1960s, so age 
structure will exert a negative influence on the period 
rates for at least the coming decade and will tend to 
become positive thereafter. Fluctuations in age structure 
will be less marked in the southern countries. 


The major unknown regarding future reproduction 
remains the trends in average family size. Here one must 
resort largely to speculation. The only evidence available 
is the sample survey data on expectations, and this 
strongly suggests continuation of the declining trend 
toward families of two children or even less. The case is 
strengthened by the fact that the opportunity for couples 
to realize their desire for small families is constantly 
improving with better birth control technology, its 
greater availability and with the liberalization of abortion 
laws. It is not hard to find a rationale for small families 
in modern life, and among the more obvious arguments 
there seems little reason to expect significant change in 


the near future. Economic problems, crowd urban 
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conditions, and the expansion of women’s activities out- 
‚ Side the home are among the many continuing moti- 
vations for a high degree of fertility control. 


It is in this connexion that recent policy developments 
in eastern Europe are especially interesting. Since the 
mid-1960s concern over falling fertility has resulted in 
the introduction of governmental measures designed to 
promote childbearing in several countries. The specific 
provisions of these policies have varied considerably as 
has their apparent success in achieving their purpose. 
At one extreme is Romania where the policy of abortion 
on request which had been in effect for nearly a decade 
(and numbers of abortions had come to exceed numbers 
of births by a wide margin) was suddenly restricted in 
1966; at the same time, the dissemination of contracep- 
tives was prohibited, and some steps were taken to ease 
the social and economic burden of childbearing. The 
immediate dramatic results of this change in policy are 
well known, but in the ensuing years the situation has 
tended to revert to what it was previously or even to 
reflect a more advanced stage in the transition process. 
The probability of having a second child was only 20 per 


cent higher in 1972 than in 1966, and the probability of 
having a fifth child was actually more than 20 per cent 
less. In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, the 
approach chosen leaned more heavily on social and 
economic incentives for childbearing. For a number of 
years, social policy has focussed on increasing family 
allowances, extended paid maternity leave and similar 
measures. From the evidence examined earlier in this 
chapter, it would seem that there has been at least some 
rise in marital fertility in response to these changes, or 
at least that further decline has been halted. Moreover, 
restrictions on abortions introduced in some countries of 
eastern Europe recently must have also played a role, 
but it remains to be seen whether this effect will be any 
more enduring than it has been in Romania. In short, 
birth rates may be vulnerable to temporary manipulation 
by changes in abortion policy in populations which rely 
heavily on this method of fertility control. Where the 
motivation for fertility control exists, however, other 
methods, including illegal abortion, will eventually fill 
the gap. The possibility for change effective over a 
longer time probably rests with altering the underlying 
motivational factors themselves. 


Chapter VI 


MIGRATION 


A. Introduction 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Europe 
experienced successive waves of mass emigration fluctu- 
ating with opportunities abroad and with crises at home, 
but also linked in the long run with the push factor 
associated with the expanding rates of population growth 
arising from falling death rates. The climax of overseas 
migration was reached in the early twentieth century, 
immediately preceding the First World War. Gross emi- 
gration from Europe between approximately 1900 and 
1914 is estimated to have averaged more than 1 million 
per year. The inter-war period witnessed the fading of 
mass European emigration. The net migration loss, 
which had been some 8 million between 1900 and 1910, 
and about 5 million in the next five years, fell to 3 million 
in the 1920s.’ In the 1930s gross emigration from Europe 
fell to the lowest level in a century and was represented 
mainly by secondary emigration (families joining the 
bread-winner who had previously emigrated) and by 
movements of political refugees. In the early 1930s 
Europe actually gained from immigration. 


The shrinkage of emigration in the inter-war period 
was partly connected with restrictions imposed by over- 
seas receiving countries and with the great depression. 
It has been suggested that, in addition to these factors, 
the structural demographic and economic factors causing 
mass European emigration faded away. The open spaces 
of overseas countries had been settled and were being 
developed by capital-intensive measures that reduced the 
demand for new labour. Simultaneously, many European 
countries were passing beyond that stage of demographic 
and economic development that historically produced 
the great overseas emigration. ‘‘The centripetal forces 
affecting migration have superseded the centrifugal 


о 
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The Second World War and its consequences tempor- 
arily disrupted, but did not change, the basic long-run 
factors making for a downward trend in net overseas 
emigration from Europe. In the early post-war years 
overseas emigration picked up sharply again for a time, 
at first through the resettlement of refugees, then through 
a revival of traditional waves of emigration to North 


тр. Kirk, Europe's Population in the Inter-War Years (League 
of Nations, 1946), p. 93. Total gross emigration from Europe 
since the first colonization movements of the sixteenth century has 
been estimated at over 60 million, most of which took place in the 
last century. At the time of the virtual disappearance of the great 
trans-oceanic European emigration in the middle of the inter-war 
period, the number of European-born people living overseas was 
about 20 million. 
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America, Latin America, Australia and New Zealand, 
when all had high demands for industrial labour for their 
rapidly developing economies. In 1950-1970, in line 
with its tradition, Europe continued to play a role in the 
peopling of the New World. However, the component 
from northern and western Europe in the total immi- 
gration to North America and Oceania declined con- 
siderably, and the traditional outflow from southern 
Europe to Latin America almost ceased. During the 
same period, return movements back to Europe and 
new immigration into Europe from other continents 
gained in importance. As a consequence, the net emi- 
gration balance of Europe with overseas countries fell 
progressively. At the same time there was an intensifi- 
cation of migration within Europe, mainly northward 
movements, in several cases of a temporary nature and 
affecting mostly workers. Nevertheless, several countries 
in the region showed an over-all net immigration gain as 
a result of these intra-European movements. 


Migration had important effects not only on the total 
growth, but also on the age and sex composition of the 
population of a number of European receiving and send- 
ing countries. Over-all migration trends in Europe in 
1950-1970 and their effects on the populations concerned 
will be dealt with in this chapter, which will conclude 
with a tentative outline of migration prospects. 


B. Migration trends in Europe 


1. Net migration balances 


In the following paragraphs, a broad summary is 
given of the net migration balance for the period 1950- 
1970, and separately for the 1950s and the 1960s, for 
the whole of Europe, for the four European regions and 
for the main sending and receiving countries. 


Net migration balances for individual countries have 
been derived from the difference between the change in 
the total population and the excess of live births over 
deaths (or natural population increase) for the period 
considered. The sources of these data are annual total 
population estimates based on the nearest ‘census and 
vital statistics records in the countries covered. 

This kind of estimate is subject to the usual impre- 
cision of methods based on difference: small errors in 
any of the components (for example, estimates of total 
population at the beginning and at the end of the period 
and vital statistics records) may result in a relatively 
large error in the balance of net migration. Conse- 
quently, the implied net migration balances for individual 
countries have to be accepted with caution: they rep- 
resent broad estimates and their meaning is limited when 
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they are minimal fractions of the total population 
change. 


Moreover, the definition of total population lacks 
uniformity in the various countries. Some countries give 
de facto or present-in-area population; others give de 
jure or resident population. Few countries adhere to the 
internationally agreed concept of adjusted present popu- 
lation.® Also, the de jure and de facto concepts differ 
from country to country. Moreover, the international 
definition, which aims at including nationals tempor- 
arily absent from the country, is not always the most 
suitable for the understanding of European migration: 
many migrants defined as temporary because of the 
length and nature of their work and residence permit 
should in fact be considered as living abroad on a semi- 
permanent basis.* In such cases the de facto population 
has to be given preference. 


In spite of these reservations, indirect estimates of 
migration balances give at least a reasonably adequate 
picture of broad orders of magnitude of migration 
streams; but a near migration balance can be the result 
of both massive emigration of nationals and massive 
immigration from abroad almost compensating each 
other. Over the whole period the United Kingdom is 
the only significant case of this kind in the group of 
countries covered, although such inward and outward 
movements were also extensive in the Netherlands for 
several years after the Second World War. Also, in 
several countries where temporary migration prevails, 
the net migration balance could conceal large movements 
of migration and repatriation within the period in ques- 
tion. 


The period 1950-1970 closed with a net emigration of 
over 3 million for the whole of Europe vis-a-vis other 
continents (table VI.1).° About three-quarters of this 
net emigration took place in the decade 1950-1960, when 
it amounted to some 7 per cent of the continent’s popu- 
lation increase. The net outflow fell from around 
2.5 million in the 1950s to less than 0.7 million in the 
1960s. Contrasting patterns are shown for the four 
European regions. In the period 1950-1970 western 
Europe had a net immigration balance of 8.8 million; 
eastern Europe and southern Europe lost respectively 


3 The concept of adjusted present population covers all nationals 
present in or temporarily absent from the country and aliens per- 
manently settled in the country. The categories included are: 
national armed forces stationed abroad, merchant seamen at sea, 
diplomatic personnel located abroad, other civilian nationals tem- 
porarily abroad, civilian aliens resident in the country and displaced 
persons resident in the country. The categories excluded are: 
foreign armed forces stationed in the country, foreign diplomatic 
personnel located in the country, and civilian aliens temporarily in 
the country. See OECD, Labour Force Statistics, 1960-1971 (Paris, 
№973). 

4 For example, а large number of the 670,000 Yugoslavs counted 
as temporarily abroad, and thus included in the Yugoslav popu- 
lation by the census, are often counted as resident in the population 
censuses of the receiving countries. Because of the ambiguity in 
the definition of temporary migration, whenever possible the de 
facto concept has been given preference as far as labour migration 
is concerned. Certain ambiguities have remained: see, for example, 
the case of Switzerland referred to below. 

5 As in the other chapters of this survey, Europe excludes both 
the USSR and Turkey. 


3.6 and 7.4 million; and net emigration from northern 
Europe was below one million. The heavy outflow from 
southern and eastern Europe and the diminishing outflow 
from western and northern Europe were in line with pre- 
war patterns. New were the consistent and quite massive 
net immigration gains in western Europe, which ac- 
counted for a third of this region’s growth between 1950 
and 1970. 


Virtually all countries of western Europe have in fact 
become zones of net immigration, whereas all countries 
of eastern and southern Europe have become net emi- 
gration countries. Northern Europe is a less homo- 
geneous region, with one receiving country (Sweden), 
two traditional countries of emigration (Finland and 
Ireland), and another country (the United Kingdom) 
losing native population through large scale emigration 
and, at the same time, receiving many immigrants.® In 
other northern countries the negative balance was small 
and could reflect some statistical discrepancy in the basic 
data used for the calculation (appendix table A.VI.1). 


Net immigration from all sources into western Europe 
was higher again in the 1960s than it had been in the 
1950s, and so was net emigration from southern Europe, 
much of this loss going to western Europe. By contrast, 
emigration from eastern Europe was more than halved 
between the 1950s and the 1960s. 


There is also a fundamental difference between the 
emigration streams from eastern and from southern 
Europe. Emigration from countries of eastern Europe 
had partly political motivations, while emigration from 
southern Europe took place mainly for economic reasons. 
In the first years of the 1950s, emigration from countries 
of eastern Europe was still partly a continuation of the 
post-war population movements caused by the re-drawing 
of frontiers, the transfers of sovereignty and changes of 
regime.” Almost 80 per cent of net emigration from 
eastern Europe in the 1950s was accounted for by emi- 
gration from the German Democratic Republic. Minor 
emigration streams continued throughout, while new 
peaks were reached in Hungary in 1956 and in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968.8 


Numerically, net immigration was concentrated in a 
very limited number of countries. In the period 1951- 
1970 two countries, the Federal Republic of Germany 


6 In the United Kingdom, in the 1950s, emigrants and immigrants 
roughly balanced at around 800,000 persons. In the 1960s, about 
1.3 million British-born emigrated and some 900,000 foreign-born 
came in. See K. Jones and A. D. Smith, The Economic Impact of 
Commonwealth Immigration (London, Cambridge University Press, 
1970), р. 2; and С. A. Moser, “Statistics about immigrants’, 
Social Trends, No. 3, 1972. 


7 Between 1945 and 1950 the net emigration from countries of 
eastern Europe was probably in the region of 2.5 to 3 million. 
The migratory movements which took place after the Second 
World War for political reasons are treated in detail in Internationa! 
Labour Office, International Migration, 1945-1957, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 54 (Geneva, 1959). 

8 For Poland and Czechoslovakia the net implied emigration 
balances for the 1960s, respectively 282,000 and 155,000, are 
considerably higher than the official figures of net emigration, 
respectively 200,000 and less than 40,000, based on current reporting 
of outflows and inflows. See, for Poland, Rocznik Statystyczm) 
(Warsaw, G.U.S., 1973), р. 101 and, for Czechoslovakia, Svati 
иска Roéenka CSSR (Prague, 1971), р. 124. 
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ТАвгЕ УТ.1 


Population change, natural increase and net migration balance, by decade, 1950-1970 


Total 


Annual rate of change 


Net 


Region population | Nawal | migration | spain Increase 
Thousands Percentages 

Eastern Europe 

1950-1960" ees. 8 189 10 702 —2 513 0.9 1.1 

Обо ТОО. wee 6 214 7 316 —1 102 0.6 0.7 

1950-е 14 403 18 018 —3 615 0.8 0.9 
Northern Europe 

1950-1960. вы. 3 672 4 163 — 491 0.5 0.6 

1960-19705. 4 393 4 835 — 442 0.6 0.6 

TOSO-197 09 ee ees 8 065 8 998 — 933 0.5 0.6 
Western Europe 

1950-1960 eee eect ots 12 206 8 172 4 034 1.0 0.6 

1960-1970" xi 2) eee cere 13 623 8 876 4 747 1.0 0.6 

1950-е 25 829 17 048 8 781 1.0 0.6 
Southern Europe 

19502196 0a wr imcncuer 8 981 12 488 —3 507 0.8 Val 

1960-1970 9112 13 004 —3 892 0.7 jail 

НОО, с оосовооо 18 093 25 492 —7 399 0.8 1.1 
Total Europe 

1950-1960 > —2 477 0.8 0.9 

1960-197 ORs vee erate — 689 0.8 0.8 

195021977 Ole momenta —3 166 0.8 0.8 


Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, various years; OECD, Labour Force Statistics, vatious years; national 


sources and ECE secretariat estimates. 


Norte. Periods refer to end of year. Countries with a population of less than 200,000 in 1950 are not covered. Total 


Europe excludes the USSR and Turkey. 


and France, accounted for 8 million out of the net immi- 
gration balance of all European receiving countries of 
9.2 million (table VI.2). About 40 per cent of the total 
population increase in these two countries combined, 
between 1950 and 1970, could be attributed to immi- 
gration. In the Federal Republic of Germany, while 
there were cyclical fluctuations, immigration became 
increasingly significant and in the early 1970s more than 
offset the natural decline to become the single factor in 
population growth. In this country, immigration from 
eastern Europe virtually ceased around 1961, but was 
rapidly replaced by an inflow from southern Europe, 
and later Turkey. In France net immigration strongly 
increased from the 1950s to the 1960s, augmented by the 
wave of repatriation from Algeria in 1962. 


In Sweden and Belgium, immigration also contributed 
substantially (respectively 30 and 20 per cent) to popu- 
lation growth between 1950 and 1970, and its impact 
was even greater in the two smallest countries, Switzer- 
land and Luxembourg, where nearly half of the total 


population increase was accounted for by migration.® 
In Switzerland, the impact of immigration tends to be 
underrated by the use of de jure or resident population 
measures which exclude large numbers of seasonal and 
border-crossing foreigners who in fact make a substantial 
and permanent contribution to the domestic labour force. 
In Luxembourg, immigration contributed more to growth 
than natural increase for the entire decade of the 1960s, 
and in the early 1970s it was entirely responsible for the 
total population increase. 


The extent to which population growth in the main 
11 countries of emigration has been affected by the net 
outward flow is shown in table VI.3. 


Emigration led to a decline in total population in the 
German Democratic Republic in both decades, in Ire- 
land in the 1950s and in Portugal in the 1960s. In the 
German Democratic Republic emigration was more than 


9 These crude figures neglect the effects of immigration on the 
rate of natural population increase in receiving countries, which 
will be examined in section C of this chapter. 


TABLE VI.2 


Population changes and net immigration in main receiving countries, by decade, 1950-1970 


Total 
population 
change 
Country (thousands) 

Belgium 

195021960 ce 520 

1960-197 Omer epee 473 

1'95 0-197 Omron a ee 993 
Germany, Federal Republic of 

195021960 Ban aise cee 5449 

1960-1970 tema nee 5216 

1950-1970 10665 
Етапсе 

1950-1960 Becueeesucrcee. 4008 

1960- О. 5108 

95 0-9 а 9116 
Luxembourg 

195 0-6. 19 

TIGO=19 OMe oe cr 25 

1950-1970 еее. 44 
Sweden 

1950-19601 у Ss Gi 456 

1960-1970... 583 

1950-197 One еее 1039 
Switzerland 

1950-1960 ee reuse eee 716 

1960-1970 Soe eases © 858 

1950-1970 Veracca 1574 


Net immigration 


Annual rates of change 


Percentage Total Excluding 
ratlos to population immigrants 
population 
Thousands change Percentages 
0.6 0.5 
0.5 0.4 
0.5 0.4 
1.0 0.5 
0.9 0.5 
1.0 0.5 
0.9 0.7 
1.1 0.7 
1.0 0.7 
0.6 0.4 
0.8 0.3 
0.7 0.3 
0.6 0.5 
0.8 0.5 
0.7 0.5 
1.4 0.8 
15 0.9 
1.4 0.9 


Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, various years; OECD, Labour Force Statistics, various years; national 


sources. 
Note. Periods refer to end of years. 


twice the natural population increase over the whole 
period 1950-1970. In this case the relatively strong 
impact of emigration was associated with a very low level 
of natural increase. But in the same period, emigration 
was also practically equivalent to the entire natural 
population increase in Ireland and Portugal, both 
countries with relatively high levels of natural growth. 
However, in Ireland emigration declined sharply from 
the first to the second decade, while it doubled in Por- 
tugal. In Finland, Greece and Yugoslavia, where emi- 
gration absorbed almost one-third of the excess of births 
over deaths in 1950-1970, the rate of emigration strongly 
accelerated from the first to the second decade. In Greece 
a decline in emigtation occurred after 1965. In Italy and 
Spain, emigration was equivalent to one-quarter of the 
natural population increase in the 1950s, but then fell 
considerably in the 1960s. 


A clear and unequivocal correlation between natural 
population increase and migration cannot be expected, 
since many factors are at work in determining migration 
pressures. However, it can be observed that, on the 
whole, the receiving countries had relatively low levels 
of natural population increase, compared with the 
countries from which the immigrants came. The excep- 
tions were countries of political emigration. In this 
respect, migration has acted as a compensatory factor, 
offsetting differences in the rates of population growth.’ 


10 An examination of the regional pattern of population change 
reveals that, within the countries of emigration, it was poorer 
areas that experienced the greatest population loss. For example, 
in the 1960s migration from the south of Portugal was five times 
higher than its natural population increase. In the Greek Pelopon- 
nesus, the Ionian and Aegean Islands, it was two and a half times 
higher. Because of emigration, population fell heavily in all the 
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TABLE УТ.3 
Population changes and net emigration in main sending countries, by decade, 1950-1970 


Net emigration Annual rates of change 
В Re a ee 
With Without 
ee ar tos é emigration emigration 
increase natural ———————————— Orr ao 
Region and country (thousands) Thousands increase Percentages 
Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia 
1950-1960) жд... 1239 1.0 1.0 
1960-1970 ....... 808 155 19.2 0.5 0.6 
1950-19709 м. es 2047 141 6.9 0.7 0.8 
German Democratic Republic 
0950-96. се. 714 1901 266.2 —0.7 0.4 
1960-19... 400 528 132.0 —0.1 0.2 
1950-197 On oe wes 1114 2429 218.0 —0.4 0.3 
Hungary 
1950-1960 ....... 788 162 20.6 0.6 0.8 
1960-1970... 339 10 2.9 0.3 0.3 
СО Sree a 1127 172 15,3 0.5 0.5 
Poland 
1950-1960) Een. 4983 235, 4.7 ton 1.8 
1960-1970" Jo. 3. . 3157 282 8.9 0.9 1.0 
1950-1970 ioe. we 8140 517 6.4 ра 1.4 
Northern Europe 
Finland 
1950-1960... 486 70 14.4 1.0 а 
1960-1970 ор: 329 177 537 0.3 0.7 
TOSORUS TOT о 815 247 30.3 0.7 0.9 
Ireland 
1950-1960 2. ce ae 263 399 15157 —0.5 0.9 
1960-1970... 289 52 52.6 0.5 1.0 
1950-1970 „еее 552 551 99.8 0.0 0.9 
Southern Europe 
Greece 
1950-1960 tus ce 963 191 19.8 1.0 1:2 
1960-1970 ....... 839 406 48.4 0.5 1.0 
ОЗ ть. 1802 597 33.1 0.7 HE 
Italy 
1950-1960. 4025 1106 15 0.6 0.8 
об-е. 4429 726 16.4 0.7 0.9 
О КО seas ns 8454 1832 РАЙ 0.7 0.8 
Portugal 
1950-96... 1091 711 65.2 0.4 12 
LOGORUS Oi vores. ako 1073 i} ty 126.1 —0.3 1 
О-о carne ee 2164 2064 95.4 0.0 je 
Spain 
1950-1960. 22.5. 3328 877 26.4 0.8 
1960-1970 ....... 3891 498 12.8 ПОТ 
О О и, =. 7219 15/5 19.0 1.0 11552 
Yugoslavia 
1950-1960 2621 583 202 2 185 
1960-1970 2213 918 41.5 0.7 1] 
1950-1970. 4834 1501 31.0 0.9 1.3 
НЫ вин сны Ао РН ИЕ ПРА НЫ 
Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 


secretariat estimates 


Note. Periods re 


fer to end of years 


various years; OECD, Labour Force Statistics, various years; national sources and ECE 
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In the period 1950-1970, without migration the popu- 


- lations of western and southern Europe would have 


grown at an annual rate of respectively 0.6 and 1.1 per 
cent. Because of migration they grew, respectively, by 
1.0 and 0.8 per cent per year (table VI.1). In Switzerland 
the population increased at a high rate of 1.4 per cent 
per year, largely because of immigration (table VI.2). 


2. Gross emigration from Europe 


Gross emigration from Europe in 1951-1970 was of 
the order of almost half a million per уеаг.11 This cor- 
responds to about one-half of the figure recorded in the 
peak emigration period, 1881-1920, but is considerably 
greater than the annual average for the inter-war period 
1921-1939 (366,000) and for the period 1846-1890 
(376,000) .12 

Table УТ.4, based mainly on statistics of the receiving 
countries, shows broad figures of gross emigration from 


(1.6 million) out of a total of 9.5 million. Data for 
5-year periods show divergent trends. Gross emigration 
to Australia showed a steady increase throughout, and 
in the last half of the 1960s Australia became the leading 
receiving area. Gross European emigration to Canada 
and the United States of America was temporarily 
checked by the levelling off of economic activity in the 
early 1960s, but it picked up again in the second half 
of the 1960s. In South Africa there was a marked rise 
in the 1960s, following government measures to increase 
white immigration. However, the gross outflow from 
southern Europe to Latin America underwent a consist- 
ent and major decline. This was due only in part to an 
increase of emigration to the high income countries of 
North America and Oceania and to action on the part 
of Latin America governments to reduce the inflow of 
people without special skills. The main factor responsible 
for the drastic curtailment of the long-standing flow from 
southern Europe to Latin America, however, was the 


TABLE VI.4 


Immigrants from Europe to principal overseas destinations, 1951-1970 # 


(Thousands) 
I ER 


Total 

Country and region 1951-1970 1951-1955 1956-1960 1961-1965 1966-1970 

оса НЕ ИИ ok 9478.6 2791.6 2504.0 1876.6 2306.4 
Аа Ца ое 2391.6 513.1 524.9 588.8 764.8 
New,ZealandO> 2... cts se 2 309.7 82.3 70.9 86.1 70.4 
Canad aves: ее 2327.9 699.9 672.9 365.2 589.9 
United StatesCrera 8. 205 252 30 2460.5 628.2 700.1 531.6 600.6 
Зо са hosters bos ues 341.9 68.4 45.2 78.6 149.7 
Latin Атегса@........... 1647.0 799.7 490.0 226.3 131.0 


Source: United Nations, World Population Conference, 1974, International Migration Trends 1950-1970 (E/CONF.60/ 
CPB/18). 
® Based on statistics of receiving countries. 


> Years running from 1 April to 31 March. 
© Years ending 30 June. 


4 From Italy, Portugal and Spain only, based on statistics of the sending countries. Migrants from these three countries 
constituted about 95 per cent of all European migrants to Latin America. 


Europe between 195] and 1970 to six main overseas 
destinations, which together cover the bulk of European 
gross emigration..® During these two decades, the 
largest gross intake of European emigrants was recorded 
in the United States of America, Australia and Canada 
(with almost 2.5 million each) and in Latin America 


regions of emigration in Portugal, Greece, Ireland, Finland, and 
in several such regions in Spain and southern Italy. Of course, 
internal migration also contributed to the depletion of these regions’ 
populations. 

11 It was about the same in 1946-1950. In the immediate post- 
war years, emigration from Europe was rising (a peak of over 
750.000 was reached in 1949) and covered a fairly large number of 
refugees. See International Labour Office, International Migration, 
1945-1957 (Geneva, 1959), p. 165. 


12 See Population and Australia, a Demographic Analysis and 
Projection: First Report of the National Population Inquiry (Can- 
berra, November 1974), vol. IV, Part D: “International aspects’, 
paras. 15-26. 


13 Minor outflows are not covered in table VI.4—for example, 
emigration to Israel, about 150,000 in the 1950s and 130,000 in 
the 1960s. See World Population Conference, 1974, “International 
Migration Trends 1950-1970” (E/CONF.60/CPB/18), p. 27. 


high demand for labour which developed in western 
Europe. 


The magnitude of gross emigration from Europe (over 
5 million in the 1950s and 4 million in the 1960s) sharply 
contrasts with the net emigration balance of 2.5 and 
0.8 million, respectively. The difference between gross 
emigration from Europe and the net balance gives a 
rough indication of the gross inflow into Europe. This 
has been of the order of over 6 million for the two 
decades. 


3. Return of Europeans 


Although the total gross migration flow into Europe 
can be approximately estimated, it is much more difficult 
to isolate former European migrants returning, on the 
one hand, and new immigration from other continents 
on the other. Information about the returns of European 
emigrants is scanty and often contradictory. In the case 
of Australia, for the period 1946-1970 returns of European 
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immigrants were estimated to have been between 17 and 
26 per cent of gross entries, with marked differences 
according to nationality. Returns from Latin America, 
to southern Europe in the 1950s were almost one-third 
of gross emigration and in the 1960s the balance of 
migration to Latin America became positive for Italy, 
and in the second half of the decade perhaps also for 
Spain. Ratios of returns from North America to coun- 
tries of northern and western Europe are reported to 
have been rather high, but information is too scarce for 
precise levels to be assessed.’ Actually, statistics of 
migration flows are deficient because they often cover 
arrivals and departures not only of genuine settlers, but 
also of long-term visitors. Granted the increasing 
mobility of people in affluent societies, the number of 
long-term visitors is gaining in importance.” 

The returns of Europeans from newly independent 
former colonies and overseas territories are better known. 
The total number of repatriations since 1950 is estimated 
to have been over 1.5 million. Repatriations of French 
nationals from Indochina and North Africa amounted to 
about 350,000 in 1954-1959 and to 970,000 in 1960-1965, 
with a peak repatriation from Algeria of 860,000 in the 
single year of 1962. The net inflow into the Netherlands 
from Indonesia after 1950 and from West New Guinea 
in 1962 was almost 200,000 (including Indonesians who 
opted to settle in the Netherlands). Returns of Belgian 
nationals from the Congo in 1960 amounted to only 
about 15,000. In the first half of the 1960s, about 
45,000 Italians returned from North Africa, mainly from 
the pre-war population colonies of Tunisia and Algeria.*° 


4. Immigration into Europe 


Immigration into Europe of non-Europeans has mainly 
consisted of people from the New British Common- 
wealth !? into the United Kingdom, of North Africans 
into France, and of Turks into the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Migration from the New Commonwealth 
into Britain reached significant levels in the latter part 
of the 1950s and in the early 1960s, before restrictive 
regulations were enforced. In Great Britain, the 1971 
census enumerated almost 1.2 million people born in the 
New Commonwealth, or almost 40 per cent of people 
born outside the United Kingdom.’® Of these, 290,000 
had entered between 1950 and 1960 and 680,000 after 
1960, with a high point of 90,000 entries in 1961.13 Net 


14 [bid., pp. 12-13. 
15 See foot-note 12 of this chapter. 


| 16 Already 220,000 had returned from the former Italian colonies 
in Africa in the immediate post-war period. International Labour 
Office, International Migration, 1945-1957 (Geneva, 1959), p. 57. 

17 The term New Commonwealth refers to all Commonwealth 
countries in the period covered by this study with the exception of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Although the range of 
countries included in the New Commonwealth is wide, the inflow 
of immigrants was mainly from the West Indies, India and Pakistan. 

р This is derived from the results of the опе-рег cent sample 
analysis. 

19 The restrictions placed by the United Kingdom Commonwealth 
Immigration Act of 1962 put a check on the rising trend, but did 
not eliminate immigration since families joining the bread-winner, 


as well as persons with specialized skills or specific job offers, were 
still permitted to enter. 
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inflows would have been somewhat higher, since the 
above figures based on census data exclude people who 
died after their arrival. 


Immigration from North Africa into France has long © 
existed, but the movement gained momentum after the 
Second World War. However, precise statistical infor- 
mation is seriously deficient, mainly because, to a large 
extent and for a long period, movements between France 
and that country’s overseas departments and colonies 
have not been subject to control. At the end of 1970, 
the number of North Africans in France was estimated 
at about 920,000.2° However, this figure is a poor indi- 
cation of migration flows, as it excludes immigrants who 
had obtained French citizenship and those who had died 
after immigration, and includes children born in France 
of North African immigrants. The net inflow of Algerians 
is estimated to have been 50,000-100,000 between 1950 
and 1954, small or negative in the second half of the 
1950s, and just under 300,000 in the 1960s. The gross 
immigration of Moroccans was more than 150,000 in 
the 1960s and that of Tunisians about 60,000 in 1966- 
1970. Little is known about return movements. 


During the 1960s, Belgium, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Netherlands had a net intake of about 
60,000 North Africans, mainly Moroccans and Tunisians. 
There were also minor streams of North African immi- 
grants into Italy, Spain and Greece.** The Netherlands 
also had a net intake of some 30,000 people from the 
Dutch Antilles and Surinam. 


Turkey has clearly emerged since 1960 as one of the 
leading. countries of emigration to Europe, especially 
into the Federal Republic of Germany, but also into 
Austria, Belgium, France, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land. By 1970 there were more than half a million Turks 
in Europe, the bulk of whom came in the second half of 
the 1960s. In the early 1970s, there was a further marked 
increase in their rate of immigration.” 


5. Summary of broad migration streams 


Over-all migration streams between Europe and other 
continents in the period 1950-1970 can be summarized 


as follows: 
Implied 
gross immigration 
into Europe © 


Gross emigration 
from Europe * 


Net migration 
balance © 
(т millions) 


QQ) (2) 


1951-1960 .. 5.5 2.5 3.0 
1961-1970 .. 4.3 0.7 3.6 
Во 6.6 


1951-1970. 9.8 


* From table VI.4, but including emigration to Israel 
> From table VI.1. 
© Derived as difference between (1) and (2). 


20 Of which 650,000 were Algerians, 170,000 Moroccans and 
almost 100,000 Tunisians. Two years later North Africans in 
France were estimated to have risen by 200,000. See Centre national 
d'information démographique, “Гез étrangers en Егапсе”, Popu- 
lation et Avenir (Paris), No. 516, August-October 1973, p. 711. 

21 International Labour Office, Some 
problems in Europe (Geneva, 1974), p. 83. 


22 In the Federal Republic of Germany in September 1974 the 
Turks were the largest group in the foreign population, accounting 
for one million out of four. See Wirtschaft und Statistik (Wies- 
baden), No. 11, 1974. р 
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The implied gross immigration into Europe of 
/6.6 million can be broadly estimated as follows: 
1.5 million, repatriation from former colonies and over- 
seas territories; about 2-2.5 million, new immigration 
from other areas; and, by implication, the returns of 
European emigrants from overseas should be of the 
order of 2.5-3 million. Inso far as the reliability of indirect 
calculations can be accepted for broad estimates, it may 
be concluded that in 1950-1970 at least 7 million European 
emigrants had settled in their overseas destinations, at an 
annual rate not too dissimilar from that recorded in the 
1920s, while new, unusual streams of immigrants from 
other areas were sharply reducing the European net 
emigration balance. 


6. Intra-European migration 


While the net balance of European emigration with 
other continents was diminishing in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, migration within Europe was gaining 
momentum. 


Intra-European migration was already quite extensive 
in the 1930s, at the time when mass movements overseas 
had lost ground. Kirk’s estimate is that in the middle of 
the inter-war period almost 11 million Europeans were 
living in Europe but outside their countries of origin.? 
This figure looks very high; but in Kirk’s cross-classifi- 
cation Turkey was considered a European country, and 
there were about 1.1 million Turks living in European 
countries and over 900,000 European aliens living in 
Turkey. Adjusting for these, the 11 million would be 
reduced to about 9 million. Kirk’s figure is also inflated 
by the considerable numbers who were reported as 
foreign-born in censuses only because of boundary 
changes incidental to the First World War, but who had 
actually never undergone international migration and by 
people who had been forced to migrate following peace 
settlements.24 Normal peace-time movements motivated 
by economic considerations were still on a modest scale 
compared with migration nowadays. 


The pattern of recent intra-European migration is also 
very different from that of the inter-war period. In the 
inter-war period, there were extensive population 
exchanges between countries, apart from forced post-war 
movements. For example, around 1930 there were 
400,000 foreign-born in Belgium, but also almost as 
many Belgians in other European countries; 160,000 
foreigners in the Netherlands, but also 180,000 Dutch 
abroad; 350,000 foreign-born in Switzerland, but also 
200,000 Swiss abroad; and so on. There was virtually 


23 Kirk, op. cit., appendix III, table 4, pp. 282-283. The esti- 
mates are made on the basis of census reports and refer sometimes 
to foreign-born, sometimes to foreign nationals. Hence, the com- 
parability of data frem different country sources 1s limited. The 
estimates give broad orders of magnitude only. 


24 For example, the bulk of the 764,000 foreign-born in Austria 
were earlier (internal) migrants from other parts of the collapsed 
Austro-Hungarian Empire who remained after the First World 
War, or were refugees from the large ceded territories. The same 
can be said of the 600,000 foreign-born in Hungary. Also the 
exchanges of population following the settlements of disputes in 
the Balkans and Graco-Turkish hostilities were huge. Kirk, op. 
cit., pp. 102-104. 


only one country, France, where the net gain from 
normal peace-time migration was substantial. At present, 
sending and receiving countries are more sharply differ- ` 
entiated, partly because intra-European population 
movements have taken the form of large-scale migration 
from the poorest countries towards the poles of industrial 
development. Geographically, in the inter-war period, 
population movements were mainly westward move- 
ments, while present-day migrations are mainly north- 
ward movements. 


Intra-European migration statistics are in almost all 
cases seriously defective, because of difficulties of control. 
In the absence of reliable direct statistics on migration 
flows within Europe, an approximate measure of the 
cumulative flows can be derived from census reports, 
provided the countries of origin of immigrants are given. 
However, an accurate picture of migration flows is still 
difficult to obtain. On the one hand, census data supplied 
by countries differ in type and lack comparability; some- 
times the number of foreign-born persons by country of 
birth is given, and at other times the number of aliens by 
political nationality. The number of foreign-born is a 
significant indicator, especially when the year of arrival 
is stated, since it represents for a specific period the net 
number of immigrants arrived, minus those who died 
after their агпуа1.*° By contrast, the number of people 
of current foreign citizenship excludes the immigrants 
who have acquired the citizenship of the receiving 
country; 28 but where the jus sanguinis rule of nationality 
prevails, the children of foreigners, though born in the 
country, are considered political aliens. 


Table VI.5 summarizes the distribution of people of 
foreign origin in Europe by main receiving countries and 
by large sending countries or areas, as enumerated in the 
censuses taken around 1970. The totals given are far 
from being an exact indication of the total net cumulative 
effect of migration; nor do they indicate the period dur- 
ing which migration occurred. 


Broadly speaking, the table gives a total of 7.8 million 
immigrants of European origin living in the six main 
receiving countries, Belgium, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. Another one million were living in other 
countries, of which 300,000 were in Austria, 300,000 in 
the Netherlands, 100,000 in Denmark, 70,000 in Norway 
and 60,000 in Luxembourg. There were also a number 
of immigrants in typically sending countries, such as 
Italy, Spain and Greece. Making allowance for migration 
within eastern Europe, which is said to have become 


25 However, the country of birth is not always a clear indication 
of the true origin of the immigrants. For the United Kingdom, a 
number of immigrants born in the West Indies, Asia or Africa, 
may be people of British stock. A recent study, based on the 1971 
census, estimates the total coloured population of Great Britain at 
about 1.4 million, of which almost 1.3 million came from the New 
Commonwealth (480,000 Indians, 170,000 Pakistanis, 450,000 West 
Indians and 170,000 Africans). Of these, 730,000 were born out- 
side the United Kingdom. See International Catholic Migration 
Commission, Migration News (Geneva, 1974), No. 6. 


26 The annual number of citizenships granted in the period 1950- 
1970 was, on average, about 6,000 in Belgium, 9,000 in Sweden, 
7,000 in Switzerland, and almost 35,000 in France. 
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TaBLe VI.5 
Distribution of aliens in main countries of immigration by origin а in 1970 
(Thousands) 
Receiving countries Total 
including 
Federal Total other 
ИА Switzer- United six receiving 
Sending countries or areas Belgium of Germany France Sweden land Kingdom ® countries countries 
Southern Еитореб .......-.... 346 1730 1867 65 660 202 4870 
GreeCem а ми 22 343 10 14 9 а 
MAN? 5 oe one cum ое ol lp! oooh 249 574 593 8 526 110 
ПИЯ | ооо во ово обо ю 7 54 607 7) Bre 
бра ols Gn cub o odo ola d Gedo 68 245 601 4 102 49 
ЗАК оо amen kien on 514 56 36 23 oe 
О соо ооо робот 43 
Northern and western Europe 216 390 178 307 233 1071 2395 
of which: 
Binland= нае 207 Aa 
ПРО о оо ооо бр Tai) 
Eastern Europe ......-+.+-+->:> 18 113 15 16 24 170 456 
Europe non-specified ......... 20 20 
Motallurope ее 580 2253 2160 388. 917 1443 7741 | оуег 9000 
Е 53 40 10006 3 2054 1301е 
of which: 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia . . . 48 23 965 1 
Pi, eis ола Re 543 35 8 675d 1293 
of which: 
ке ая р eee emote 20 469 15 4 12 6 222 
ео otek as 14 78 19 6 11 5004 | 628 
Поло] пон-ВиТОрЕЕ = „еее 87 661 10546 17 23 1380 3222 о 
Non-specified and Stateless ........ 29 62 179 6 140 Е 687 
—— Г] 
TOTAL 696 2976 3393 411 1080 3094 11650 over 13000 


Sources: National population censuses. 
а Citizenship, except for the United Kingdom (countries of birth). 
Ъ Great Britain only, 1971. 


substantial in recent years, the number of emigrants from 
European countries living in Europe was well over 
9 million around 1970. The table gives also an estimate 
of over 3 million immigrants of non-European origin 
living in the six main receiving countries. A number of 
non-Europeans were also recorded in Spain (40,000 North 
Africans), Greece (30,000 Egyptians, Sudanese, Ethio- 
pians and Somalis), and Italy (several thousand Tunisians). 


With the fragmentary data available it is possible to 
identify only the larger streams of migration. By far the 
largest group of immigrants comes from southern Europe 
(about 5 million in the six main receiving countries). 
These, added to over 1.5 million coming from other 
Mediterranean countries of Africa and Asia (mainly 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia and Turkey) suggest the pres- 
ence of a well-marked northward population movement. 
The number of immigrants from northern and western 
European countries is also significant. However, two 


с Except non-specified. 
4 Mainly New Commonwealth. 
e Estimate by the ECE secretariat. 


main migration streams within the Nordic region are 
represented by the traditional migration from Ireland to 
the United Kingdom and from Finland to Sweden. 


The exchange of population between countries of 
approximately similar levels of economic development 
has been of minor importance, with the one possible 
exception of Italy in relation to membership of EEC. 
Around 1973 there were about 970,000 emigrant workers 
from Italy in other countries of EEC, mainly in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and France. However at 
this time 72 per cent of all foreign workers (including 
Italians) in the nine EEC countries came from non- 
member countries.” These were made up essentially of 
the immigrants from areas outside Europe, already dis- 
cussed in this chapter. There have been three main 


27 Mondo Economico (Milan), 30th year, No. 9 (8 March 1975), 
р. 97. 


streams -of such immigrants into Europe from other 
continents: from North Africa, largely into France; from 
the New, Commonwealth in Africa, Asia and the West 
Indies into the United Kingdom; and from Turkey 
particularly into the Federal Republic of Germany. 


The totals in table VI.5 tend to underestimate the 
cumulative effect of migration flows. For example, in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, arrivals from the 
German Democratic Republic are considered as nationals, 
although they represent effective immigration across 
present recognized national boundaries. In 1950-1961, 
the net immigration balance of these people in the 
Federal Republic of Germany was over 3 million.28 


Other aspects of interest for the study of migration 
movements are also hidden in table VI.5. The definition 
of resident population sometimes excludes certain persons 
who actually work almost permanently in a country, 
although having their official residence in another 
country. This is the case of the border-crossing workers 
and of the seasonal workers, when the latter spend no 
more than a prolonged holiday in their country of origin. 


Since 1970, the year of reference of table VI.5, in spite 
of restrictions in workers’ recruitment, the number of 
foreigners has considerably increased in several countries. 
In both France and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the number of aliens in 1974 has passed the 4 million 
mark. In France, the increase has continued even after 
restrictive measures aiming at avoiding wild immigration 
were enforced. In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
where the association between immigration levels and 
the business cycle used to be most evident, the number 
of immigrants has increased in spite of the declining 
levels of employment after 1971 and, more recently, 
rising unemployment.”® Measures introduced in 1973 
were designed to stop the recruitment of new workers, 
not to stop immigration, and since then the inflow of 
wives and children of workers already in Germany has 
exceeded the actual diminution of workers by over 
250,000 persons. 


The intensification of intra-European migration in the 
late 1950s and in the 1960s was brought about by a steep 
increase in the demand for labour in several of the highly 
industrialized countries of Europe, associated with only 
a moderate growth in their own domestic labour supply. 
The latter was due in part to the relatively low rates of 
population growth and unfavourable development of the 
age structure of the population, with the working-age 
group increasing at a slower rate than total population. 
Also involved, however, were declines in activity rates 
connected with longer schooling, earlier retirement, the 
trends towards shorter working hours, and the declines, 


28 This took place before the enforcement of strict frontier 
control in 1961. Federal Institute for Population Research, The 
Population of the Federal Republic of Germany. A World Pepu- 
lation Year Monograph (Wiesbaden, 1974), p. 30. 

29 The largest increase from 1970 to 1974 took place among 
immigrants from Turkey and Yugoslavia moving into the Federal 
Republic of Germany: Turks and Yugoslavs (with, respectively, 
over one million and about 700,000) together accounted for 42 per 
cent of all aliens in the country in September 1974. Wirtschaft und 
Statistik (Wiesbaden), No. 11, 1974, p. 768. 
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due to higher education and full employment, in the 
labour supply for lower paid, menial, dirty, dangerous 
or otherwise unpleasant jobs or those lacking social 
prestige .*° 


The acceleration of intra-European population move- 
ments was accompanied by two other, not unconnected, 
features. In a number of cases, the migration of workers 
tended to prevail over the migration of entire families, 
so that temporary migration tended to prevail over per- 
manent migration. Short-term migration was also 
encouraged by improved transport facilities, as well as 
by immigration policies in certain receiving countries 
whereby limits were imposed on such factors as the dur- 
ation of employment contracts, periods of residence, 
and the rights of workers to bring their families. Basic- 
ally, immigration policies in the 1950s tended to be used 
to overcome what at the time were considered transitory 
labour shortages. However, this turned out to be a 
longer-term structural maladjustment of the labour mar- 
ket, and several countries of northern and western 
Europe became increasingly dependent upon the con- 
tinuing import of foreign labour for the running of basic 
sectors of the economy and for the maintenance of their 
living standards .** 


7. Turnover of migrant labour 


With the intensification of intra-European population 
movements, especially in the 1960s, the temporary 
migration of workers had become more significant in 
some countries than the permanent transfer of entire 
family groups from their native lands. Thus, the contri- 
bution of immigration to the growth of the labour force 
has been much greater than its contribution to the 
increase in total population. In countries such as the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland, where 
Gastarbeiter have tended to be preferred to permanent 
immigrants, the rate of turnover of immigrants was 
extremely high in the 1960s. In these countries a high 
proportion of the immigrants have been bread-winners 
who left their families in their home countries, and whose 
movements have therefore tended to be of a temporary 
nature. 


Table VI.6 shows that in Switzerland, over the decade 
1961-1970, for every ten workers gained, eight left: 
almost one million active immigrants have left the 
country, while 1.2 million arrived. The rate of turnover 
had tended to increase even before the 1964 restrictions.*” 
Starting in 1964, the authorities followed a deliberate 
policy of limiting the increase of workers recruited on 
annual permits. Since voluntary departures remained 
fairly high, the ratio departures/arrivals also kept high 
(over 8:10). At the end of 1973, only 28 per cent of the 


30 Economic Survey of Europe in 1968: The European Economy 
in 1968 (United Nations publication, Sales No. Е.69.П.Е.1), 
chapter Ш, “Determinants of labour supply in Europe, 1950-1980" 

31 International Labour Office, Some growing employment prob- 
lems in Europe, op. cit., p. 82. Also, Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1965: The European Economy in 1965 (United Nations publi- 
cation, Sales No. 66.1I.E.1), part 1, chapter II, pp. 77-84. 

32 Economic Survey of Europe in 1965: The European Economy 
in 1965 (United Nations publication, Sales No. 66.1.Е.1), part 1, 
chapter II, p. 81. 
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Arrivals and departures of immigrant workers, 


Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland, 


1961-1970 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Switzerland 


Departures Ratio D/A 


Year Arrivals Departures Ratio D/A Arrivals и 
Thousands Thousands 
Тб, ое: 360.5 141.0 0.39 176.1 100.2 0.57 
1962 о ее 396.6 234.0 0.59 179.4 96.1 0.54 
обе 377.5 260.3 0.69 164.6 121.6 0.74 
1964s. oes 442.3 285.4 0.65 160.6 130.0 0.81 
Об сене 524.9 293.7 0.56 104.7 113.6 1.08 
1966 acer a 424.8 328.1 0.77 97.6 95.1 0.97 
бы 159 474.1 512 90.6 75:9 0.84 
Об она 390.9 292.3 0.75 101.3 81.9 0.81 
Te eau dpeeowonens 647.0 235:5 0.36 104.6 90.7 0.87 
бен: 266.3 0.37 70.4 58.5 0.83 


4430.3 2810.7 


TOTAL 1961-1970 


Sources: Amtliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt fiir Arbei 
de la Suisse, Berne, 1973. 

Nore. The number of new arrivals corresponds to the number of annual work permits granted for the first time. The 
number of departures has been derived as the difference between the number of new work permits issued and the increase 
over the previous year in the total number of immigrant workers. The yearly increase refers in the Federal Republic of Germany 
to the 12-month period ending in September and in Switzerland to the 12-month period ending in August (including workers 
who have been granted permanent establishment permits). 


foreign workers recruited on an annual basis had more 
than 7 years of residence in the country, while 50 per 
cent had been in Switzerland for less than five years and 
28 per cent for less than three уеагз.33 These data only 
apply to resident workers, that is, the category of workers 
allowed to bring their families. A reasonable conclusion 
is that the rate of turnover would have been quite as high 
among the non-active foreign population, and almost 
certainly higher among seasonal workers.** 


In the Federal Republic of Germany, in the same 
period, some 4.4 million foreign workers arrived in the 
country and 2.8 million left (table VI.6). As an average, 
therefore, for every ten workers newly recruited six left. 
However, there was a considerable variation from year 
to year, with a high sensitivity to the business cycle. At 
the time of the 1967 recession, when the total number of 
immigrant workers fell, the ratio went up to three depar- 
tures for every arrival. The temporary character of 
much of this immigration is further revealed in the fact 
that, in September 1973, over 52 per cent of the foreign 
population had less than four years of residence, and 
only 16 per cent had been in the country for more than 
ten уеагз.3° 


In other receiving countries, where a policy of encour- 
aging the settlement and integration of the immigrants 


33 In the service sector, 43 per cent of the workers had been in 
Switzerland for less than three years. See La vie économique (Berne), 
47th year, May 1974, p. 260. 

34 Resident workers cover both people recruited on an annual 
basis (allowed to bring in their dependents after a varying period 
of residence) and those granted permanent establishment permits 
(not subject to any restrictions). The dependency ratio in these 
two groups is respectively about 0.5 to 1.0. The dependency ratio 
among seasonal workers is nil, since these are not allowed to bring 
in their dependents. 


35 Wirtschaft und Statistik (Wiesbaden), No. 4, 1974, p. 199. 


0.63 


1, Arbeitsstatistik 1973, Nuremberg, and Annuaire statistique 


has been more widely applied (France, Sweden, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, the United Kingdom, for instance) the 
rate of turnover has certainly been considerably lower. 
However, return movements have occurred in consider- 
able numbers. Often, either a temporary stay abroad is 
an original motivation of the emigrant, or the migrant 
may be pushed to return by improved conditions resulting 
from rapid economic growth in his home country, or by 
failure or disappointment with his initial sojourn abroad. 


The temporary nature of such movements described 
above, with a short average stay of the migrant, has a 
number of implications for the economies of countries 
of both departure and destination.** For the receiving 
countries, the rotation of migrants, who tend to be pre- 
dominantly males in the young adult age groups, has 
the positive implication of maintaining in the country a 
constantly renewed mass of people in the active age 
groups. But one of the substantial disadvantages of the 
rotation of the immigrant population is the necessity of 
recruiting from increasingly distant lands, which involves 
not only higher travel and training costs, but also high 
social costs of integrating into the national community 
people with different languages, religious practices and 
social approaches. 


For the sending countries, the return of the emigrant 
after a short stay abroad has a number of consequences. 
Whether or not temporary emigration is beneficial to the 
sending country is a controversial issue. During the stay 
abroad, considerable short-term benefits accrue to the 


36 United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1965: The 
European Economy in 1965, chapter II, pp. 80-82; B. Kayser, 
Manpower movements and labour markets (Paris, OECD, 1971); 
М. Livi-Bacci, ed., The demographic and social pattern of emi- 
gration from the southern European countries (Florence, Diparti- 
mento Statistico Matematico, 1972). 
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country of origin of the migrant, such as the fall in the 
cost of supporting the unemployed or the under-employed, 
and the very substantial remittances from abroad. With 
the return of the migrant, the foregone costs of raising 
him are not lost and the social repercussions of depopu- 
lation through emigration (with women, children and the 
old and senile left behind) are avoided. Also, the skills 
that the emigrants have acquired abroad, together with 


и 


the savings taken from abroad, may stimulate economic - 


and social progress in their home countries. However, 
recent research suggests that the economic benefits from 
temporary emigration are far from being certain, and 
may possibly be negative in the aggregate.3? The emi- 
grants who return may not be those who acquired a 
valuable skill, and a considerable waste may be involved 
in the use of their savings. Moreover, the temporary 
migrations into Europe have been substantially into the 
unskilled and semi-skilled sectors of the economies of 
the receiving countries, so that the returning migrant 
may still have to be trained after his return if he aspires 
to higher status positions. 


C. Impact on the age and sex structure of populations 


1. Immigration and the population structure 


In the period 1950-1970, migration had a significant 
effect on the total size of the populations of a number of 
European receiving and sending countries, as shown in 
tables VI.2 and VI.3. However, the effects of migration 
on the age- and sex-composition of specific sectors of 
those populations were perhaps even more marked. 


Migrants are predominantly young and in some cases 
predominantly males. This feature is less pronounced in 
countries, such as Belgium and the United Kingdom, in 
which a large proportion of the immigrants come with 
their families as permanent settlers. Generally there is a 
high concentration between the ages of 20 and 39, and 
this is the age group in the receiving countries that was 
depleted through the 1950s and into the 1960s by a long- 
established fertility decline. In terms of sex ratios, the 
tendency for males to predominate amongst immigrants 
also helped to offset the imbalances created in some 
countries by heavy war casualties. Comparisons between 
the age-sex composition of non-migrants and migrant 
components of populations in some of the significant 
receiving countries are illustrated in figure 15. 

A summary of the proportions in the main age and sex 
groups in the national and immigrant population in the 
six main receiving countries is given in table VI.7. The 
most obvious feature emerging is that people aged 20- 
39 years account for almost one-half of the total foreign 
population in Sweden and Switzerland, and over 55 per 
cent in the Federal Republic of Germany.®® Another 


37 W. R. Bohning, “Some thoughts on emigration from the 
Mediterranean basin”, International Labour Review (Geneva), 
vol. 111, No. 3 (March 1975). 


38 In the Federal Republic of Germany, a significant contribution 
to the young groups in the national population was also made by 
German immigrants from the German Democratic Republic who 
are not considered as aliens. International Labour Office, Inter- 
national Migration, 1945-1957, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 54 (Geneva, 1959), pp. 25-28. 
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impressive feature is the preponderance of males of these 
ages among aliens. Males aged 20-39 are as much-as 
37 per cent of the total foreign population in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and between 25 and 28 per cent 
in France, Sweden and Switzerland, compared with a 
corresponding proportion of no more than 13 per cent 
among the native population. 


Switzerland features the most extreme case: the 1970 
census revealed that there were two foreigners for every 
ten Swiss, but the proportion in the age group 20-39 was 
as high as one in two for males and one in three for 
females. 


Switzerland, sex and age structure of the population, 1970 
(Total population = 1,000) 
Pie er 


Age group Swiss Aliens 

M F M F 

0-195 6, eee ee 130 123 27 26 
20-39 ое. 107 113 49 34 
40-49, до as 49 54 12 8 
50-64 3 me ee 67 76 6 5) 
658 45 64 2 3 

TOTAL 1,000 


Sour: Annuaire statistique de la Suisse (Berne) 1973. 


The above figures reveal the very high dependence of 
this country on foreigners in the most active age groups. 
However, this dependence was even higher than these 
figures indicate: data on the resident population in the 
census do not cover about 200,000 seasonal and border- 
crossing workers, mostly young males. These workers 
would increase the total foreign population by some 
20 per cent, and the number of young foreign males by 
as much as 50 per cent. 


Table VI.7 also reveals an impressive difference in the 
upper ages between the national and alien populations 
in some of the receiving countries. In all countries 
shown, 28 to 34 per cent of the nationals are older than 
50. In the Federal Republic of Germany and Switzer- 
land, only 6 to 10 per cent of aliens belong to this age 
group. In Belgium, France and the United Kingdom, 
the differences in the share of old people between the 
native and alien population is less impressive because 
these three countries had a long-standing tradition of 
accepting immigration of entire families rather than 
bread-winners.°? 


The sex and age structure of the immigrant population, 
in all receiving countries, varies according to their place 
of origin. This reflects to a large extent the differences 


39 Also, in the United Kingdom the definition of the alien popu 
lation based on country of birth is likely to augment the proportion 
of old people classified as aliens. Similarly, in Sweden data refer- 
ring to foreign-born also show a high proportion of old people, 
and a much lower share of people under 20, than data referring to 
foreign nationals. Folk- och bostadsrdkningen 1970 (Stockholm, 
SOS, 1972), vol. 3; and The effects of post-war external migration 
on population trends in Sweden (Stockholm, SCB, 1972), p. 34. 
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Ficure 15 


Age and sex structure of national and foreign population in six main immigration countries, 1970 2 
(Per thousand) 
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TABLE VI.7 


Sex and age structure of native and alien population,? in six main receiving countries, 1970 Ъ 


(Rates per thousand) 


Belgium, 1970 Sweden, 1970 France, 1968 
Belgians Foreigners Swedish Foreigners French Foreigners 
Age groups M F M F 
M F 
Oe Oe gael me Sar Cie 
aa 139 132 165 159 138 130 
aes оО 135 130 264 204 133 132 249 113 
и 62 63 58 43 64 66 91 43 
и: Зое 96 98 26 24 68 п 75 52 


ОТВ 64 


Switzerland, 1970 


Germany, Federal Republic of, 1970 


80 


United Kingdom,° 1971 


Swiss Foreigners Germans Foreigners UK born Non-UK born 

Age groups M F M F M F 
See ral op ons 154 146 163 156 107 98 
2039 в: ие 135 132 371 184 125 123 192 185 
40-49... 58 70 83 38 60 61 89 82 
К зы еек fil 98 36 19 85 93 80 72 


4 Sere 63 


Sources: National statistics. 
® Population of foreign citizenship, except for the United Kingdom (people born 
outside the United Kingdom). 


in the character of immigration for the various ethnic 
groups: whether long-standing or recent immigration, 
the geographical distance, the ethnic difference, the 
intention of settling or not in the receiving countries and 
the facilities offered for integration, the importance of 
the turnover and the frequency of returns. For example, 
in France the age pyramid for Italians reflects an old 
stable immigration, based on family movements, rather 
than temporary workers: the proportion of old people 
has increased and there is a relative balance of sexes, 
even though the Italians of earlier immigration who have 
been granted French nationality are not covered. The 
age pyramid for Spanish immigrants also shows a large 
share of old people and is substantially symmetrical. 
The relatively large proportion of females may reflect the 
considerable recourse to female labour for domestic 
service. By contrast, immigration from Portugal and 
from Algeria and Morocco has been predominantly 
masculine and temporary.*° 


In the Federal Republic of Germany, the proportion 
of children and young people under the age of 20 years 
is relatively high for Spaniards and Greeks, and for 


40 О. Rabut, “Les étrangers en France’, Population, 1973, 
No. 3, pp. 631-634. The temporary character of the Algerian 
migration is emphasized by M. Trebous in OECD, Migration et 
développement. Le cas de |’ Algérie (Paris, 1970), pp. 61-66. The 
proportion of former emigrants in the present Algerian population 
is about one-quarter. 


1000 


84 


b 1968 for France, 1971 for the United Kingdom. 
© Great Britain only. 


Italians is actually higher than for German natives. On 
the other hand the proportion is extremely low for Yugo- 
slavs and Turks, both groups of more recent immi- 
gration. For all aliens in this country there is a prepon- 
derance of young males, but this is most prominent in 
the case of Turks. 


In Sweden, the age pyramids for immigrants born in 
Nordic countries and in the Federal Republic of Germany 
are not markedly different from that for Swedish natives. 
The age pyramids for southern Europeans reflect the 
more recent immigration, with a preponderance of young 
males. 

In the United Kingdom, the age pyramid for Irish- 
born immigrants is almost as symmetrical as that of the 
native-born, but it shows a lower proportion of children 
and a higher share of both males and females in the most 
active age groups, between 20 and 49 years. The pro- 
portion of old people is also high, showing a long- 
standing immigration and a high degree of permanent 
settlement in the British community. By contrast, males 
predominate among immigrants born in the New 
Commonwealth countries. 

Figure 16 and table VI.8 show the male/female ratio 
by age for the national and the alien populations in the 
six main countries of immigration. The extremely high 
ratio for immigrants corrects, in part, the low ratio for 
nationals. In Switzerland among nationals, females start 
to outnumber males in the age group 25-29, but because 
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FiGure 16 
Male/female ratios by age, in the total, national and foreign populations, 1970 2 
(Number of men per 100 women) 
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а 1968 for France, 1971 for the United Kingdom, 
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Sec nen eee en 
TABLE VI.8 


Sex ratio in the age groups between 20 and 44 in four receiving countries and four sending countries, 1970 а 


Receiving countries 


Belgium Germany, Federal 


France Republic of Switzerland Sending countries 

With Without With Without With Without With Without 

у. Fee immi- immi- immi- immi- immi- immi- immi- immi- 
grants grants grants grants grants grants grants grants Italy Portugal Spain 
20-24 ие 104 103 105 105 103 102 104 90 101 
PSI A: eA ony Oooh 105 101 108 108 102 107 102 87 100 
30-34 есь 102 98 107 109 102 108 99 88 97 
GLE bei: See 101 98 105 109 102 105 98 90 99 
40-44 ....... 100 97 103 98 95 100 97 90 97 


Sources: Population censuses and estimates. 


of the extremely high proportion of males among aliens, 
the number of males in the total population remains 
considerably higher than the number of females until the 
age of 40. The impact of the high male/female ratio 
among immigrants on the ratio for the total population 
is obviously less impressive in other receiving countries 
where the share of aliens in the population is much 
smaller. 


2. Immigration and natural population growth 


The impact of immigration on the natural population 
increase in the receiving countries varies according to a 
complex interaction of several factors: the age and sex 
composition of the migrants, the fertility pattern preva- 
lent in their country of origin and/or social classes, their 
speed of acquisition of new fertility patterns, their aver- 
age length of stay, and also the indirect effects of immi- 
gration on the fertility pattern of the native population. 


The peculiar age composition of the immigrant popu- 
lation has an obvious direct impact on the natural popu- 
lation increase. Because of the prevalence of the young 
age-groups, the death rate among immigrants tends to 
be lower and the birth rate higher than among natives. 
Moreover, immigrants usually originate in countries and 
belong to social classes with a higher fertility rate than 
that of the non-migrants. However, when the temporary 
migration of bread-winners prevails over the permanent 
transfer of entire family groups, the potential effect of 
the young age and of high fertility rates of the immigrant 
population may be reduced. 


Also, the high male/female ratio at marriageable ages 
among immigrants more than compensates in some of 
the receiving countries for the excess of females in those 
ages which prevails amongst non-migrants (table V1.8). 
As a result of immigration, a number of native women 
who would otherwise have had to remain single because 
of a shortage of men, are able to marry. In recent 
European experience, however, this factor has usually 
not been very strong: it may, at most, have resulted in a 
slight moderation in the decline of the birth rate. In 
France and Sweden, two countries which have tradition- 
ally encouraged the permanent settlement of the immi- 
grants, the number of children born of a foreign father 
and a native mother is respectively only about 2 and 
2.5 per cent of total births, but this figure ignores the 


® 1971 for Greece, Italy and Portugal. 


impact of naturalizations. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the corresponding ratio is less than 1.5 per 
cent. 

Figure 17 shows the separate impact of natives and 
foreigners on the total natural population increase in 
five receiving countries in recent years. The left-hand 
diagram indicates the natural increase in absolute num- 
bers among natives and among foreigners. The right- 
hand diagram shows the contribution of natives and 
foreigners to the rate of natural increase for the whole 
country’s population. 


The natural growth (excess of births over deaths) 
among natives declined for all the five countries over 
most of the period covered, but in Belgium and Sweden 
the rate did show a slight rise towards the late 1960s or 
early 1970s. In Belgium this could have been due to the 
high birth rates of people of foreign origin who had 
previously been granted citizenship. The natural growth 
among foreigners generally tended to increase slightly or 
at least to keep steady, and only in Sweden did the natural 
increase among natives continue to remain higher than 
that of the foreign population. The natural increase 
among foreigners started to be higher than that of natives 
in 1967 in Switzerland, in 1968 in Belgium and in 1969 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. An actual decline 
in native population began in 1967 in Luxembourg and 
in 1971 in the Federal Republic of Germany, and in 
both countries the higher natural increase among 
foreigners was no longer sufficient to offset the decrease 
in the native population by 1972. In Belgium and 
Switzerland the rate of natural increase among natives 
had fallen by then to negligible levels, respectively 0.5 
and 1.1 per 1,000; in both countries, the bulk of the 
natural growth has recently been contributed Бу 
foreigners. The impact of the immigrants would prob- 
ably be more marked if the contribution of those who, 
having been granted citizenship of the receiving country, 
were counted as natives. In Belgium and Switzerland 
foreigners represent respectively one-twelfth and one- 
sixth of the total population, but recently their contri- 
bution to natural growth has been about three-quarters 
of the total natural increase. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Luxembourg, as already indicated, the 
excess of births among foreigners was not suilicient to 
offset the steep decline of the native population. In these 
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FiGuRE 17 
Natural increase in the national and foreign populations in five immigration countries 
(Absolute difference between (Per thousand total population) 
births and deaths in numbers) 
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four countries, where the present age structure of the 
population is at present unfavourable to growth and the 
fertility of natives remains low, natural growth is likely 
to be lowered further or natural decrease is likely to be 
accelerated in the absence of substantial and continuing 
inputs of new settlers. 


3. Effects of emigration 


In the main sending countries of Europe, namely the 
countries of southern Europe, Finland and Ireland, the 
loss of population through emigration in the period 
1950-1970 averaged about 7 per cent of the total initial 
population, but the pattern is dominated by the very 
much greater losses of about 20 per cent for Ireland and 
25 per cent for Portugal. On average, emigration has 
been over 30 per cent of the natural population increase 
of the emigrant countries, but in the case of Ireland and 
Portugal it practically cancelled out the entire natural 
increase.*? 


The impact of emigration on the population is cer- 
tainly greater than global figures would suggest. Migrants 
being predominantly men in the young and most active 
age groups, large-scale emigration may have resulted in 
adverse changes in the age and sex composition of the 
remaining population. ‘ The alteration of the sex balance 
may also have resulted in a decline in the birth rate. 
In the following an attempt is made to measure these 
effects. 


The comparative development of the total population 
and of the population in the age group 20-44 between 
1950 and 1970 in six main emigration countries was as 
follows: 


Percentage change in 


Total Males Females 

Countries and periods population aged 20-44 aged 20-44 
Finland 

95-6... 10.3 1.4 —4.1 

1960-1970. ....- 3.4 15.2 8.6 
Стеесе 

1950-1960... -..: 9.9 10.1 10.0 

1960-1970... ... 4.5 —2.3 —3.8 
Ireland 

СБС es sya —4.8 —20.7 —16.2 

1961=1971 ее - Set ee 4.0 
Italy 

1951-19601 5 = 2 Wes 6.4 245} 

ПЗС в ee 6.5 6.0 4.2 
Portugal 

1O5O=1960 с водо 5.3 —0.5 2.4 

Обь. —3.1 —11.9 —8.7 
Spain 

1950-1960 eee a 8.6 5.4 168) 

196021970) secu 12.1 6.7 3.8 


Sources: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, various years, national popu- 
lation censuses. 


41 Between 1950 and 1970 emigration from eastern Europe 
generally accounted for 4 per cent of the initial population in 1950 
and was equivalent to 20 per cent of the natural increase, but in 
the case of the German Democratic Republic it was 13 per cent 
of the initial population and over double the natural increase. 


The age and sex structures of the populations are, of 
course, affected by factors other than migration, such as 
fluctuations in the numbers of births and deaths. How- 
ever, in some cases the effects of emigration on the size 
of population aged 20-44 seems clear. In Ireland in the 
1950s, the population in this age group declined much 
faster than the total population. The same happened in 
Portugal in the 1960s. In Greece in the 1960s, the popu- 
lation aged 20-44 declined while the total population 
increased, as for males in Portugal in the 1950s. In all 
the above cases the share of the population aged 20-44 
in the total declined considerably. In Spain, where all 
the changes are positive, the population aged 20-44 grew 
considerably less than the total, especially in the 1960s. 
In Italy, the effect was less marked. In Finland, the most 
active age group was greatly depleted in the 1950s, but 
substantially recovered again in the 1960s. 


Between 1950 and 1970, the male/female ratio in the 
age group 20-44 deteriorated seriously only in Portugal, 
where the fall was steep. In the other sending countries, 
the sex ratio in this age group actually increased, suggest- 
ing that over the period under review an increasing pro- 
portion of emigrants remaining abroad were women. 
However, in spite of the increase, the sex ratio in 1970 
was still much lower than that of the receiving countries. 
Table VI.8 shows the comparison between the sex ratios 
in the five-year age groups between 20 and 44 in selected 
receiving and sending countries: the reduction of the 
male ratio in sending countries and the increase of that 
of the receiving countries emerges clearly. 


Emigration does not appear to have had a marked 
effect on birth rates. In Ireland the birth rate actually 
kept remarkably stable throughout the period at between 
21 and 22 per thousand. In the other countries the birth 
rate declined moderately, but perhaps no more than 
could be expected as an effect of economic and social 
development. Only in Portugal does it seem that the 
abrupt fall in the birth rate (from over 24 per thousand 
in the early 1960s to 20 per thousand in 1970) may have 
been to a large extent due to emigration. Altogether, in 
spite of large-scale emigration, the natural population 
increase in the sending countries remains high. The 
moderate effect of emigration on the natural growth of 
the sending countries may be to a certain extent due to 
the temporary type of migration prevailing with a high 
rate of returns. 


D. Retrospect and prospects 


This chapter has shown that international migration 
as it has affected the nations of Europe over the past 
thirty-five years or so has assumed a complex and chang- 
ing pattern. The most traditional element has been the 
continued loss of population from the European conti- 
nent to overseas countries, estimated to have been around 
7 million between 1951 and 1970. But two elements that 
were emerging in the pre-war years have been strength- 
ened: the diminishing role of northern and western 
Europe as a source of overseas emigrants and the virtual 
elimination of Latin America as an immigrant area. 
Moreover, where emigrants left northern and central 
Europe for overseas destinations, the gaps were often 
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filled from other sources, either from within or from 
beyond Europe. This complex interaction of sending 
and receiving from different sources was best illustrated 
in the case of the United Kingdom. Increasingly also the 
main sources of the sending areas to overseas destinations 
shifted to the countries of southern Europe. 


Tradition also played its role in the intra-continental 
movement because, as emphasized at the beginning of 
this chapter, intra-continental movements had assumed 
very substantial proportions in the 1920s and 1930s, 
particularly between eastern and western Europe. But 
what appeared to be developing was a consistently 
increasing pull, associated with both demographic and 
economic factors, from the peripheral countries of 
Europe to its northern and particularly to its central 
areas. In the early post-war years the demand for labour 
inputs beyond national demographic capacity was wide- 
spread, but by the late 1950s this demand was being 
concentrated in a few countries, particularly the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France and Switzerland. Between 
1950 and 1970, western Europe had a net gain of almost 
9 million immigrants, drawn to some degree from eastern 
Europe, but predominantly and increasingly drawn from 
southern Europe. By the 1960s the pull to central Europe 
was stretching to Africa and Turkey. 


This great inward-turning movement seemed to fit the 
demographic factors, with north and central Europe 
filling the gaps torn in their labour forces by their low 
national fertilities, particularly during the 1930s, and in 
many cases by the events of the two world wars, and 
with the new labour coming from the young cohorts of 
southern Europe and beyond, which were expanding as 
a result of their own high fertility and falling mortality 
beyond the capacities of their national economies to 
absorb them all. By the 1960s it appeared as if the 
movement might be attaining some of the characteristics 
of the flight from northern and central Europe itself to 
North America of almost a century earlier. It couid 
also be seen as a classic illustration at the international 
level of the processes of urbanization: essentially the 
flight from rural and peasant areas to urban and indus- 
trial employment. 


Moreover the right of free movement in search of 
employment had been formally recognized amongst the 
members of EEC, but as this group of countries consisted 
mainly of those with their own national labour shortages 
and with universally high levels of living, the removal of 
all restrictions on movement brought little change, except 
that it facilitated the flow towards western and northern 
Europe from Italy which had been going on steadily for 
some time. 


The movement from southern to central Europe 
expanded throughout the 1960s, with some short-run 
cyclical fluctuations. At the same time the rates of 
increase in the labour force entries in the indigenous 
populations of the countries receiving the immigrants 
were also beginning to rise as baby boom cohorts grew 
to employable age. Modest restraints began to be 
imposed by the main receiving countries upon the stream 
from the south and, following the energy crisis and the 
downturns in economic activity, the recruitment of new 


workers was stopped completely in 1973. There was 
also increasing concern with such non-economic aspects 
of large-scale immigration flows as the impact of new 
settlers on social costs and cultural and social problems 
of integration arising from residential concentrations, 
inadequate language ability and the high male ratio 
amongst the immigrants. In the sending countries there 
were also signs of growing concern about the possible 
depletion of their own stocks of skilled workers through 
emigration, and of increased attention to the possibilities 
of more intensive immigration of capital instead of the 
emigration of workers.” 


At present, in 1975, there is therefore a hiatus in intra- 
continental migration, accompanied by considerable re- 
appraisal of the benefits and costs of traditional policies 
of labour migration and of the social implications of 
migration flows based on family movement rather than 
predominantly worker movement. Thus, in such a period 
of change and review, prediction of migration flows of 
the future is perhaps even more difficult than the assess- 
ment of future fertility. And this may help to explain 
why no country allocated a major role to migration as 
one of its projection variables, as is shown in chapter VII 
below. 


As the present study’s major purpose is to review the 
demographic trends and patterns of Europe, it is not 
possible to enter here into a discussion of the economic, 
social and cultural aspects that may be involved in 
determining future levels of immigration and emigration, 
but it is appropriate to draw attention to demographic 
factors that have some bearing on the matter. 


First, the major disturbances to age structure that 
were So apparent in a number of the immigrant-receiving 
countries are not present to the same degree for the 
moment: ages up to about 45 years in most countries at 
present are the product essentially of normal sex ratios 
at birth and differential mortality schedules thereafter, 
rather than of any external factor, such as war. Secondly, 
in the immediate future many countries will be receiving 
into their workforces the products of the baby boom, 
which will have an effect directly the opposite to that of 
the 1950s when the depleted birth cohorts of the 1930s 
were reaching employable age. These factors may tend 
to reduce the need for immigration, but the entry of the 
baby boom cohorts will be quite short-lived and the 
effect of the widespread declines in fertility in northern 
and western Europe will begin to be felt. There seem 
certain to be fewer young people aged 15-19 years in 
western Europe in the last decade of this century than 
there were in 1970. In the case of eastern Europe this 
will hold from 1970 onwards. 


Thus demographic factors similar to those operating 
in the 1950s could be at work again by the 1980s in 
highly industrialized economies geared to export indus- 


42 For a discussion on some of these questions, see W. В. Boh- 
ning, “Some thoughts on emigration from the Mediterranean 
basin”, International Labour Review (Geneva), vol. 111. No. 3 
(March 1975), p. 251. | ме 
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tries as well as domestic consumption. Also, the econ- 
omic impact of the ageing process may be a further 
‘factor encouraging measures to prime the growth of the 
workforces of western European countries through immi- 
gration. At the same time, on the supply side of potential 
immigrants, southern Europe will still be experiencing 
increases of young persons coming of employable ages, 
but at reducing rates of growth as the century advances, 
so that, if major demands are made again in the future 
by the north and west, the search may, as recently, be 
looking beyond Europe again towards Turkey and poss- 
ibly North Africa, where rapid growth seems inevitable 
for decades ahead. 


Intra-continental movement has been of long standing 
and of immense proportions and it is perhaps unwar- 
ranted to conclude from the present break in trend, 
which has occurred in the face of the worst economic 
downturn since the 1930s, that longer run forces will 
not re-assert themselves, at least to some degree. If they 
do, however, it may be in a different climate of opinion 
—one which accepts the principles of slow growth or a 
stationary demographic situation in the long term, and 
which wishes to see both more extensive migration of 
capital and more attention to the rights and roles of 
families in migration than has been the case with pre- 
dominantly temporary worker movement. 


Chapter УП 


EXPECTED TRENDS IN POPULATION SIZE AND SEX-AGE STRUCTURE, 1970-2000 


A. Introduction 


The objectives of this chapter are: 


— to describe and compare the variants embodied in the 
national population projections based on the 1970 census 
round and covering Europe and the USSR which were 
received from individual countries or otherwise prepared 
for this study. 


— to evaluate, in the light of the data presented and 
analysed in the preceding chapters, the assumptions used 
in these variants and the conclusions that flow from them 
regarding total national and sub-regional growth until 
the year 2000. 


— on the basis of a nationally or otherwise selected 
“most likely’ variant, to describe changes in the size 
and sex-age structure of populations between 1970 and 
2000 in individual countries and in the main sub-regions 
of Europe. 


— оп the basis of two assumed ‘‘theoretical” variants, 
one assuming the onset of fertility slightly below replace- 
ment level (GRR = 1.00) and the other assuming a 
further marked decline (to GRR = 0.75), to describe 
and compare changes in the size, natural growth rates 
and sex-age structure of populations in the main regions 
of Europe, in this instance to the year 2030. 


Projections incorporate a degree of speculation, even 
in the short run, for the science of population analysis 
has not yet acquired the prescience of prediction. The 
areas of speculation must widen the further the projection 
moves in time from its base; but with the modern 
European-type of population (barring such disastrous 
interventions as war) there are significant elements of 
virtual certainty for a considerable way ahead. For 
example, the entrants to the work force fifteen years 
ahead are already born, and as the extremely low mor- 
tality patterns described in chapter III mean that 90 per 
cent or more infants will live to age 50, and as there 
seems very little likelihood of major changes upwards or 
downwards in life expectancies, relatively certain assess- 
ments can be made, even up to about thirty years ahead, 
regarding the size and structure of the future adult popu- 
lation. The major speculative elements lie rather in the 
assessment of the numbers of children and young people, 
which must depend upon future levels of nuptiality and 
fertility. 

These are the areas of change at the moment which 
make extremely difficult the selection of realistic assump- 
tions about the future. However, judging from the 
material presented in chapters IV and У, a conclusion 
which does seem to emerge is that, for most countries, 
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the trend in terms of total fertility rates still seems to be 
downwards, and the important question is how fast will 
the decline be and how far will it go. The exceptions 
for the moment, which currently show a slight rise in 
crude birth rates and total fertility rates, are Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland (see chapter V). 


As the projections for most of the twenty-five countries 
were prepared in 1973 and 1974, and all between 1971 
and 1974, they may be taken to incorporate data which 
reflect some of the substantial changes in demographic 
trends that had already occurred in many parts of Europe 
by these dates. Certainly some countries were very much 
aware of the problems they faced at such a time in 
choosing realistic assumptions. For example, the Irish 
provided only one variant and emphasized that the 
choice of assumptions was currently very difficult, and 
the German Democratic Republic emphasized that, in 
1974, projections based on the 1971 population census 
were already outdated by recent trends. 


Further changes, some quite dramatic and most of 
them downward, have occurred since the projections 
were prepared, and some of the most likely variants used 
in section C of this chapter may even now appear to be 
on the high side. Consequently, it has been thought 
desirable to examine the longer-range implications, not 
only of low and stable fertility patterns, but also of 
further substantial declines in fertility to levels well 
below replacement level as measured by reproduction 
rates. These hypothetical aspects, together with the 
assumptions on which they are based, are discussed in 
section D. The extension of these theoretical low variants 
to the year 2030 introduces a time-span long enough to 
see how the populations of the regions of Europe and 
the USSR would react in terms of growth and sex-age 
patterns as they move from their current position, in 
which in most cases their age structures still have a sub- 
stantial impetus of growth,! to one in which those struc- 
tures will be essentially those of stable populations. 
Thus this longer-run perspective is to be treated as a 
theoretical model, not in any sense as a prediction. 


B. Data sources, methods and a summary of results 


1. The sources and the nature of the data 


The basic assumptions and projections presented in 
this section and analysed further in terms of the most 
likely variant in section C of this chapter, are derived 


1 For a thorough treatment of this aspect see T. Frejka, The 
Future of Population Growth, Alternative Paths to Equilibrium (New 
York, Population Council, John Wiley and Sons, 1973). 
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from a number of sources. For the most part they are 
national projections based on the 1970 round of popu- 
lation censuses and prepared between 1971 and 1974, 
but mostly in 1973 and 1974. In the four cases of Albania, 
the German Democratic Republic, Italy * and the USSR, 
the sets of projections with four fertility assumptions are 
those prepared in 1974 by the United Nations Popu- 
lation Division. For the remaining 21 countries, pub- 
lished projections were available for six of them, and in 
15 cases the Secretariat benefited from advance tabu- 
lations supplied by the Statistical Offices concerned.* 


Not all the materials available from these 21 countries 
conformed precisely with the pattern of four variants 
—high, medium, low and a benchmark variant of con- 
stant fertility—as recommended in 1971 by the Confer- 
ence of European Statisticians;* but the projections 
included four fertility variants for fourteen countries, 
three variants for three, two variants for six and one 
variant for the remaining two. Whenever possible each 
country’s selection of its own most likely variant was 
accepted for the detailed analysis presented in section С 
of this chapter, but where no such self-selection was 
made, the middle variant was as a rule accepted as the 
most likely. However, rather arbitrary decisions had to 
be made where either two or four variants had been 
presented, and generally the variant which moved closest 
to an ultimate fertility pattern of approximately replace- 
ment level was selected. 


The treatment of international migration raised some 
problems. In all, eleven countries provided projections 
in which at least one variant included a level of migration, 
six assuming net emigration (Finland, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Spain, United Kingdom), and five assuming net 
immigration (Belgium, Denmark, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland). All assumed migration to be of diminish- 
ing significance. Some of the countries in which migration 
has been a particularly significant factor in past growth, 
either positively (the Federal Republic of Germany) or 
negatively (Portugal), exclude this factor from their 
projections. In the light of this variable treatment of 
migration, it was decided to exclude international 
migration from the most likely assumption, except for 
those countries in which migration was already incorpor- 
ated in all the variants offered. The four so treated are 
Greece, Italy, Ireland and Switzerland, for which the 
migration assumptions are set out in table УП.1. 


2 Projections up to 1985 were received from Italy by the Sec- 
retariat, but too late to be incorporated in the analysis for this 
study. However, a comparison between these new data and the 
figures based on the assumptions made by the Population Division 
of the United Nations Secretariat 1s drawn in foot-note 20 of this 
chapter. 

3 For details of these sources see notes to table УП.1. The 
reader should be aware that the sets of projections presented in 
this volume for analytical purposes are not necessarily identical 
with the official United Nations series published by the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs (whose latest figures are those 
issued in March 1975 as a working paper (ESA/P/WP.53) under 
the title ““World Population Prospects, 1970-2000, as assessed in 
1973”). 

4 See recommendations in the report by the Conference of 
European Statisticians of the Meeting on Demographic Projections, 
Geneva, 15-19 March 1971 (Conf. Eur. Stats/WG.35/5). 


With regard to mortality, a single assumption was 
made for all countries, excepting Yugoslavia which 
offered three mortality variants in which, however, the 
differences were very slight. Generally the assumptions 
were towards slow improvements in the expectations of 
life, but four countries (Austria, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Hungary and Spain) assumed a constant mor- 
tality level for the whole projection period, and the 
Netherlands assumed a slight decline in the life expec- 
tation of males—a situation postulated as possible from 
the evidence analysed in chapter Ш. 


The component method, using single or five-year age 
data, with births calculated by the application of ASFRs 
appropriate to predetermined levels of GRRs, and with 
the assumed levels of mortality applied to each time 
interval, was applied in most cases. However, in a few 
countries different methods, including cohort analyses, 
were used. The Bulgarian estimates were based upon 
trends in general fertility rate. The French estimates, 
based on cohort trends, assumed a constant average 
completed family size of the levels of 2.0 and 2.4 children 
per couple, and account was also taken of the trends in 
nuptiality to calculate the expected numbers of births. 
The United Kingdom also based its estimates on a very 
close analysis of marriage trends, and the Netherlands 
figures for future fertility were based upon both a separate 
analysis of the fertility of married women by marriage 
duration and the ASFRs of women out of wedlock. 
Ireland based its assessments on declining marriage- 
duration fertility rates. For comparative purposes, how- 
ever, projections based upon the simpler ASFR and GRR 
approach had to remain the basis of the presentation and, 
where these were not given, approximate estimates of 
ASFRs and GRRs were made where possible. 


Finally, the five-year periods on which many of the 
tables are based are not exactly the same over all coun- 
tries. They cover periods from 1 January at time f to 
1 January at time ¢ + 5, or from 1 July at time f¢ to 
1 July at time ¢+ 5. Moreover, the periods cover 
calendar years ending in some cases in 0 and 4, and in 
others 5 and 9, 1 and 5, or 6 and 10. These differences 
have a negligible significance since the analysis deals 
mainly with five-yearly trends. The total figures by sub- 
regions therefore present populations around 1970, 
1975, etc., rather than at a precise point in each year. 


2. An over-view of the results 


Table УП.1 presents, in alphabetical order, a sum- 
mary of the assumptions and of the total results of the 
projections of the 25 countries included in this study. 
The notation and order of each variant remain as sub- 
mitted: to standardize the notation and rank order 
would tend to blur some of the priorities implied in each 
country’s schedule as it was presented. The variant 
nominated by each country or otherwise selected as the 
most likely is marked in table УП.1 by an asterisk. 
This single variant for each country is used for the detailed 
analysis which follows in section C. 

Little comment is necessary upon the mortality schedules 


shown in table VII.1 (and in more detail in table VII.3). 
Chapter III hinted at the possibility of the long-term trend 
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in longevity being reversed and postulated аз a virtual cer- 
tainty the likelihood of a marked slowing down in mor- 
tality improvements at both ends of the life schedule; 
amongst infants because the rates are already so low in 
many countries and amongst the elderly because there 
is so far little evidence of a breakthrough in the control 
of degenerative diseases. For the projections, however, 
most countries have assumed some improvements in 
mortality, particularly in infant mortality where rates 
are still above about 25 infant deaths per 1,000 live births 
and amongst the aged where the expectation of life at 
birth (е°) is still below an average for both sexes of about 
70 years. Only the Netherlands, already a front runner 
in this regard, suggests a slight worsening of mortality 
schedules at higher ages for males. 

On the whole, the mortality patterns and expéctations 
of life provided for in the assumptions seem realistic and 
attainable when considered against the evidence of 
immediate past trends as analysed in chapter III.° The 
maximum female expectation of life at birth proposed 
by the end of the projection period is 78.9 years in 
Switzerland, with Sweden and the United Kingdom also 
at or above 78 years; and the minimum assumed is 
70.3 years in Yugoslavia. The corresponding figures for 
males are a maximum of 73.2 years for France, with 
Switzerland next at 73.0 years; and a minimum of 
64.4 years in Portugal. Over the projection period con- 
siderable gains are postulated for both sexes in Albania, 
the German Democratic Republic, Italy, Poland, 
Romania and the USSR. 

Taking Europe as a whole, the improvements in mor- 
tality implied in the assumptions of tables VII.1 (and 
VII.3) propose extensions of average expectations of life 
at birth but do not significantly change the relativities of 
each sex. At the beginning of the period (1970-1975) 
the maximum assumed expectation was higher than the 
minimum by 11.8 per cent in the case of males and 
10.6 per cent in the case of females. At the end of the 
period (1995-2000) the corresponding figures were still 
11.6 per cent and 10.0 per cent for females. The range 
of improvements implied in these expectations over the 
projection period will not significantly change growth 
patterns in any of the countries: any variations in fer- 
tility will be much more significant in this regard. How- 
ever, further reductions in mortality would add to the 
ageing process which has already become so apparent in 
many European populations, and the maintenance of 
sex differences in mortality as assumed in the projections 
would continue to ensure a marked surplus of women 
over men in the 60 and over age groups, and especially 
in those above age 74. 

With regard to fertility, the range of assumptions used 
is quite wide, as presented in table VII.1, both between 
variants and also between countries. Inter-country com- 
parisons in terms of GRRs at the beginning of the pro- 
jection period go all the way from 2.310 in Albania to 
0.800 in Finland. These imply a total fertility per woman 
of respectively close to five children (4.76) and less than 
two (1.65). The Albanian fertility assumption is, how- 

° They are also within the framework of cautious optimism 
relating to future possibilities suggested by WHO, World Health 
Statistics Report (Geneva), vol. 27, No. 10 (1974) 
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ever, less typical of the European situation than is that 
of Finland, for all of the GRRs assumed in table УП.1 
for 1970-1975 imply a total fertility of less than three 
children; ® four of them imply a total fertility of less — 
than two children; and a further three imply a size so 
marginally above two children that their net reproduction 
rates would be below replacement level.’ In other words, 
amongst the minimum fertility assumptions for 1970- 
1975, seven of the twenty-five countries imply a total 
fertility rate which is already below replacement level,* 
while at least six other countries imply rates that are at 
or only marginally above replacement level. Thus, half 
the countries begin their projection with assumptions 
implying fertility levels about or below replacement. 


In most cases the maximum and minimum assumptions 
within each country for 1970-1975 are fairly close 
together, but a striking exception is Czechoslovakia with 
a range of GRR from 0.984 to 1.454. Again also, 
Albania with a maximum GRR of 2.430 provides а 
figure far outside the range of any other country. 


Of the 22 countries for which GRRs were directly 
provided or could be estimated from the data submitted, 
the minimum assumption for the final five-year period, 
1995-2000, was below the minimum for 1970-1975 for 
17 countries; in four other cases no change was implied; 
and the only increase assumed was for Denmark, from 
a figure marginally below 1.000 to one marginally above 
this level. The sharpest downward movement assumed 
was for Albania, from a GRR of 2.310 to one of 1.140. 


In terms of maximum assumptions, comparing 1970- 
1975 with 1995-2000, seven countries implied a decrease 
in fertility, nine an increase, and six no change. Com- 
paring the maximum assumption for 1995-2000 with the 
minimum for 1970-1975, thirteen countries assumed an 
increase in GRR, seven a decrease and two no change. 
In almost all cases where the maximum assumption in 
1995-2000 moved upwards when compared with the 
minimum in 1970-1975, the shift was comparatively 
slight, with Czechoslovakia (1.454 and 0.984), Romania 
(1.410 and 1.270) and the United Kingdom (1.370 and 
1.170) showing the greatest variations. 


Taking a GRR of 1.050 as approximately the equiv- 
alent of replacement level fertility, 15 of the minimum 
assumptions for the years 1995-2000 were clearly below 
this level, and only Spain offered a GRR above 1.200.2° 


6 No GRR was submitted by Ireland; but with a total fertility 
rate of 3.84 in 1970 (GRR = 1.86), Ireland is almost certainly the 
one case in addition to Albania with a total fertility still above 
3 children in 1975. 

? This total fertility rate is often written as “completed family 
size’. This is not strictly correct as total fertility is measured against 
all women, not just married women. But with such high proportions 
now married (and with the proportion of single mothers increasing) 
the difference between “completed fertility per woman” and ‘‘com- 
pleted family size per married woman” is now quite slight, on 
average about 0.15 of a child. Е 

8 Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany (Federal Repub- 
lic of), Hungary, Sweden and Switzerland. | 

93 Austria, Belgium, German 
Netherlands and Poland. 

10 Excluding the atypical case of Albania, the difference between 
gross and net reproduction rates of the countries covered in this 
study range currently from approximately 0.02 to 0.10. The 


difference will tend to be narrowed as mortality levels are reduced. 


Democratic Republic, Italy, 
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Even the maximu:n assumptions for 1995-2000 left seven 
countries with GRRs below replacement level; but posi- 
tive growth would still occur in most countries until the 


end of the century, even on the basis of their minimum 
fertility assumptions. 


The role of migration in the future is more difficult to 
assess and, as already pointed out, was not uniformly 
handled in the country returns listed in table VII.1. In 
general, where migration was incorporated in some or 
all or the variants it tended to be an extrapolation of 
recent trends, or to be based on labour requirements as 
assessed in socio-economic development plans. 


All projection variants of eastern Europe and the 
USSR exclude migration. Two northern countries 
(Sweden and Denmark) provided an assumption with a 
modest net annual gain, whereas Finland postulated a 
small loss in 5 out of 6 variants. Another northern 
country, Ireland, traditionally a zone of extensive emi- 
gration, as described in chapter VI, provided only one 
variant and this assumed no net loss through migration 
from 1971 to 1976, and only a modest outflow of 5,000 a 
year thereafter. The United Kingdom, which has also 
been an area of outflows and inflows, with generally a 
net loss over-all from migration, excluded’ migration 
from two variants but allowed a net loss of 50,000 a 
year in its medium variant. 


In western Europe, Belgium, France and Switzerland, 
all countries of substantial net emigration in the recent 
past, provided an assumption including some, but 
decreasing, net gains from this source: Belgium, 10,000 a 
year until 1974 and nil gains thereafter; France, 135,000 
a year until 1985; and Switzerland a net gain of about 
4,500 “naturalized immigrants” a year plus a constant 
level of 730,000 migrant workers. The Federal Republic 
of Germany, formerly a major net immigration country, 
did not include migration in any of its projection variants. 


The most extensive area of net emigration has been 
southern Europe, although outflows have been diminish- 
ing markedly in recent years, with the probable exception 
of Yugoslavia.1! These trends are reflected in the pro- 
jection assumptions of Greece and Italy. The Greek 
assumption is for an initial loss of 0.51 per cent of popu- 
lation a year to 1975, which is much above recent trends, 
and no net emigration thereafter. Italy also included 
net emigration in all its projection variants, but at 
reducing levels, from 50,000 in 1970-1975 to 25,000 in 
1995-2000. Spain provided a variant which assumes net 
losses of between 20,000 and 30,000 a year, which are 
considerably below recent levels of net emigration. 
Yugoslavia did not include migration in any variant. 


The exclusion of a migration variant in some countries 
should not be read as a nil expectation of gains or losses 
from this source; but its exclusion by so many countries 
and the trend downwards amongst those which did pro- 
vide a migration variant may suggest considerable cau- 
tion both by the traditional migrant-receiving countries 
in the light of recent economic downturns, and by the 
traditional migrant-sending countries in the light of their 
recent, and generally anticipated, further decline in fer- 


11 See chapter VI. 


tility and growth rates. Certainly the patterns as given 
in table VII.1 allocate a very minor role to migration 
with regard to both trends in future growth and changing 
population structures. 


What do the combinations of these patterns suggest in 
terms of over-all growth between 1970 and the year 
2000? The minimum assumptions give a population for 
Europe, excluding the USSR, of 515 million by the year 
2000, an increase of 57 million or 12 per cent over the 
1970 total of 458 millions. The maximum assumptions 
yield a considerably higher figure of 549 million, an 
increase of 91 million or 20 per cent over the projection 
period. Compared with earlier growth as discussed in 
chapter II, the projected patterns may be summarized as 
follows: 


Actual Projected to 2000 


1910 1940 1970 Minimum Maximum 


Population in millions . . 307 379 458 515 549 
Increase each 30 years. . =— 72 79 5 91 
Percentage increase each 

буса ве — 23 20 12 20 


Thus the addition of the populations yielded by the 
minimum assumptions for each country implies for 
Europe as a whole a marked slowing down of growth 
compared with both 1940-1970 and 1910-1940; but the 
maximum assumptions would restore the percentage 
growth to the 1940-1970 level. In interpreting these 
figures it must be remembered that the projections make 
no allowance for the kinds of international disasters that 
Europe suffered in each of the earlier periods. 


For the USSR, both minimum and maximum fertility 
assumptions used in the projections were somewhat 
higher than those for most countries of Europe and 
consequently yielded a higher rate in 1970-2000 than the 
actual experience in 1940-1970, while the maximum 
assumptions yielded a higher rate than in 1910-1940 as 
well. Summarizing, as above for Europe, the projected 
growth pattern compared with the past was as follows 
for the USSR: 


Actual Projected to 2000 


1910 1940 1970 Minimum Maximum 


Population in millions . . 150 195 243 311 325 
Increase each 30 years. . — 45 48 68 82 
Percentage increase each 

BO) yealSu- a ee — 30 25 28 34 


Chapter II also draws attention to the growing simi- 
larities, as the twentieth century advanced, in the vital 
indices of the major regions of Europe; in eastern, 
northern, western and southern Europe the estimated 
average gross reproduction rate for 1965-1970 varied 
only between 1.2 and 1.3, and the expectation at birth 
for combined sexes varied by only two years, between 
70 and 72. By and large, the projections do not break 
these similarities, particularly with regard to expectations 
of life. The projections do suggest, however, that the 
slowest growth will again be in western and northern 
Europe and the most rapid growth in southern Europe 
and the USSR. Compared with earlier periods, a marked 
slowing down is assumed in the projections of eastern 
Europe. 
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The minimum and maximum growth patterns by 
countries and by major regions are summarized in 
table VII.2. With regard to both limits, the slowest 
growing region is western Europe, in which the highest 
minimum growth rate is found in the Netherlands 
(19 per cent) and the highest maximum growth rate in 
France (26 per cent). The country of this region with 
the slowest positive growth is Austria, with an implied 
minimum increase of only | per cent and a maximum of 
only 5 per cent over the 30 year-period;** but one 
country, the Federal Republic of Germany, shows popu- 
lation decline in both its variants. 

12 Austria seems likely to have periods of natural decrease 


between 1975 and 1985 but the age structure will still be such that 
slow growth would be resumed thereafter. 
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Northern Europe is the second slowest growing region, 
with rates varying from an almost stationary situation in 
Finland (with natural decrease setting in after about 
1985) and very slow growth in Sweden (5 per cent) to 
the very high growth of 43 per cent implied in the pro- 
jection of Ireland. For the region as a whole, the mini- 
mum growth 1970-2000 is only 10 per cent, but the 
range implied between minimum and maximum assump- 
tions is considerably greater than is the case in western 
Europe. This is primarily because of the dominance in 
northern Europe of the United Kingdom both in numeri- 
cal terms and in terms of its relatively high maximum 
variant which assumes a remarkably high GRR of 1.37 
in 1995-2000, compared with an actual figure of only 
approximately 1.10 in 1972. 


TABLE VII.2 


Population of Europe 1970 and projected to 2000 (in millions) according 
to the minimum and maximum assumptions of table УП.1 # 


Difference between 
Projected Index of growth minimum and maximum 
2000 Growth in millions (1970 = 100) os 
Population = Percentage 
Region and country in 1970 Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Numbers change 
Eastern Europe........... 103.0 113 123 10.4 8.9 
Bulgaria о 8.5 113 119 OS 5.2 
Czechoslovakia ......... 14.4 108 183 3.6 234 
German Democratic Republic 17.1 106 109 0.6 3:3 
Hungary tee ae ee eee 10.3 102 106 0.4 3.8 
Poland =): eee ee ee BES 11S 12S Sak 8.3 
ROmanidtwaes eso ао 20.2 Ly) 138 Dee 8.6 
Worlhernsuropea a a ae ee 80.1 87.8 96.2 1-7 16.1 110 120 8.4 9.6 
Denmark м See he 4.9 5.5 9:5 0.6 0.6 112 A 0.0 0.0 
Rinlandgi see ec 4.6 4.6 4.6 0.0 0.0 100 100 0.0 0.0 
Непара. 3.0 4.3 4.3 1:3 1.3 143 143 0.0 0.0 
INOTWaVAEeeE a are ay erek 3.9 4.3 4.8 0.4 0.9 110 ЦО 0.5 11.6 
Sweden о 8.0 8.4 8.4 0.4 0.4 105 105 0.0 0.0 
United Kingdom ........ 8551) 60.7 68.6 5.0 12.9 109 123 7-9 13.0 
Westerimiuropenm не, 146.8 154.9 162.4 8.1 15.6 106 НЕ ies 4.8 
Austria РО 7.4 155 7.8 0.1 0.4 101 105 0.3 4.0 
Вар arr ere ee Shi 10.0 10.4 0.3 0.7 103 107 0.4 4.0 
Frances a ee eee eee 50.5 59.6 63.6 9.1 13.1 118 126 4.0 6.7 
Germany, Federal Republic of 61.0 56.8 58.7 —4.2 —2.3 93 96 1:9 3.4 
Netherlands они 13.0 15.4 16.1 2.4 3] 119 123 0.7 4.6 
АЕ оао оо бовоюс 5:2 5.6 5.8 0.4 0.6 108 оу 0.2 3.6 
Southern Europe.......... 12:9 15533 163.4 27.4 955 121 128 8.1 9:2 
аси , 
се: 222 4.0 5:2 1.8 320 182 236 1.2 30.0 
ORNs ree sacs cate re 8.8 10.0 10.0 1.2 12 114 114 0.0 0.0 
а лая 53.6 59.8 63.3 6.2 9.7 111 118 35 5.9 
Portugal eae eae eee 8.9 ies Wes 2.4 2.4 127 127 0.0 0. 
бра 34.0 a 
: a 45.4 46.8 11.4 12.8 134 138 1.4 cia 
ПРОЗА а Е 20.4 24.8 26.8 4.4 6.4 122 131 2.0 8.1 
ТОТАСЕОКОРЕХ. .. | 
Be в 457.8 514.8 549.2 57.0 91.4 112 120 34.4 6.7 
И к. 240.800 12351 68.4 82.3 128 134 13.9 4.5 
TOTAL EUROPED and USSR .. 
118 125 48.3 5.9 


в НА г ; | 
Excluding international migration, except for Greece, Italy, Ireland and Switzerland (see table VII.1) 


> Excluding the USSR. 
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The assumptions of east European countries yield a 
maximum implied growth for this region of 23 per cent 
and a minimum of 13 per cent, both figures being 3 per 
cent above the rates for northern Europe. There are, 
however, two countries for which very slow rates of 
increase were assumed: the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, with a minimum growth for 1970-2000 of 6 per cent 
and a maximum of 9 per cent; and Hungary with cor- 
responding figures of only 2 and 6 per cent. Romania 
(where birth rates have been high in recent years follow- 


ing the introduction of legislation to control abortion) . 


assumes the highest minimum growth of 27 per cent, 
and also the highest maximum of 38 per cent. But the 
widest range of variance is in Czechoslovakia, whose 
minimum and maximum yield population increases of 
8 and 33 per cent respectively. The latter figure would 
require an immediate rise of the GRR to 1.454, compared 
with an actual figure in 1972 of approximately 1.080. 
However, as eastern Europe contains a number of 
countries which have experienced relatively high fertility 
in the fairly recent past, they have a strong inbuilt growth 
momentum in their age structures. This effect is apparent 
in the case of Poland, with an implied growth from a 
minimum of 11.5 per cent to a maximum of 12.5 per cent 
following from minimum and maximum gross герго- 
duction rates in 1995-2000 of only 0.813 and 1.056, 1.е., 
well below to scarcely above replacement level. 


The assumptions of the countries of southern Europe 
give this region the highest growth rates between 1970 
and 2000, although in all cases their minimum assump- 
tions for 1995-2000 are below recent levels. Only in the 
cases of Italy and Yugoslavia, however, are the rates 
assumed to fall below replacement level. The maximum 
assumptions of these countries are in all cases above 
replacement level. Percentage growth ranges from a 
minimum of 11 (Italy) to a maximum of 136 (Albania), 
with the next highest at 38 per cent (Spain). For the 
region as a whole, the assumptions give a minimum 
growth of 21 per cent, and a maximum of 28 per cent. 
This region contains countries in which fertility has 
declined steeply only in recent times and the rates are 
still considerably above those in the countries of other 
regions. This applies particularly to Albania and, to a 
less marked extent, to Spain and Portugal, whose GRRs 
in 1972 were respectively about 2.300, 1.380 and 1.310. 


The figures for the USSR imply a higher percentage 
growth than in any of the four regions of Europe, but 
the assumptions applied here by the Population Division 
of the United Nations Secretariat imply relatively little 
change in fertility through the whole projection period, 
with a minimum GRR in 1995-2000 of 1.100 and a 
maximum of 1.270, compared with an estimated figure 
of approximately 1.198 in 1972. Judged from estimates 
of recent trends, however, a steeper decline in repro- 
duction rates, at least during the earlier years of the pro- 
jection period, would seem distinctly possible and such a 
change would tend to reduce the growth patterns sug- 
gested in table VII.2. 


Whatever the precise course that may be followed by 
the countries of Europe until the end of the century, it 
seems most likely that, as in the past, there will be higher 


growth in southern and eastern Europe than in northern 
and western Europe, although the difference will be nar- 
rowing. The transition to low fertility patterns generally 
came earlier in the northern and western regions and the 
slowing-down process has gone further there; they have 
a weaker impetus to growth and have population sex-age 
structures nearer the stable model than do eastern and 
southern Europe. It is also to be noted that eastern 
Europe provides the only recent examples of upturns in 
fertility, in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland (see 
chapter V). The region also includes countries which 
have currently taken measures to encourage higher rates 
of population growth.'? How far such policies have 
determined in the past or may in the future determine 
long-term fertility patterns is still rather a matter of 
conjecture than of proof but, as the recent experience of 
Romania shows, they may shift growth rates considerably 
in the short term and so defer the slowing-down process 
that follows long-term fertility declines. 


Over-all, however, assuming that the most likely vari- 
ant will fall between the maximum and the minimum 
assumptions summarized above, the European pattern 
will be one of decelerating population growth, particu- 
larly in the western and northern regions. Given the 
assumptions, decline will have started in a few cases 
before the century is out, with others to follow as they 
move into the twenty-first century. Nevertheless, the 
addition of some 60 million people in Europe and some 
70 million in the USSR by the year 2000 seems well 
within reasonable possibilities. 


C. Application of the most likely variant 


1. Mortality patterns 


As arule only one mortality variant was supplied ог 
otherwise calculated, in terms of expectation of life at 
birth by sex, so that little further exposition of table VII.3 
need be given.'? As already indicated, the assumptions 
seem on the whole to set modest targets that can be met 
by holding infant mortality below 20 per 1,000 live 
births and by sustaining and slightly improving the appli- 
cation of modern medical and scientific knowledge in the 
fields of infectious and degenerative diseases. But, as 
has already been emphasized, the pace of improvement 
is likely to be slower than it was in the past, and this 
seems to be implicitly recognized in the schedules of life 
expectations presented in table VII.3. The main points 
to be stressed with relevance to the subsequent material 

13 For a review of recent population policies in eastern Europe 
and the USSR, see J. Berent, “Causes of fertility decline in eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union”, Population Studies (London), 
vol. 24, No. 1 (March 1970), pp. 35-58, and vol. 24, No. 2 (July 
1970), pp. 247-292. Also M. Macura, “Population policies in 
socialist countries of Europe’’, Population Studies (London), vol. 28, 
No. 3 (November 1974), pp. 369-372. For a general review of 
policies, see B. Berelson, ed., Population Policies in Developed 


Countries (New York, McGraw Hill, 1974). 
14 Yugoslavia, however, provided three variants for female 
mortality to the year 2000, covering a small range of life expec- 


tations (from 70.3 to 72.0). The lowest mortality assumption was 
taken as the most likely. 
15 The main features of the national variants have already been 


set out in the section B of this chapter. 
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analyzed in this chapter are, first, that the extremely low 
mortality implied at infant ages and through to the ages 
at which women cease childbearing 16 means that the 
difference between gross and net reproduction rates is 
now quite slight through all Europe; and, secondly, that 
the ageing process with its rising proportion of women 
to men will continue. No region of the world with a 
population total comparable with that of Europe has, or 
has ever had, such low mortality schedules, and it is a 
perfectly safe assumption that the social policies of all 
European countries will continue to attempt to sustain 
and to improve those schedules along the lines indicated 
in table VII.3. 


16 As fertility declines, the ages above 34 years become increas- 
ingly insignificant, the age at which childbearing ceases tends to be 
below the physiological maximum, or the end of fecund years. 
This reduces even further the significance of mortality in net repro- 
duction. Table VII.6 illustrates this trend. 


2. Fertility trends and patterns 


Table VII.4 provides GRRs relevant to the most likely 
projection variant. In most of the national projections 
the basic assumptions concerning future trends in fer- 
tility were made with reference to GRRs (and for ASFRs). 
All projections prepared by the Population Division and 
used here for Albania, the German Democratic Republic, 
Italy and the USSR, also applied GRRs. However, 
these rates were not available for the projections of Bul- 
garia, France, Ireland, Norway and the Netherlands. 
For these five countries the latest available published 
figures or other estimates of GRRs have been used as 
approximations for the initial period 1970-1975. 


Clearly these most likely fertility assumptions narrow 
the range of differences discussed earlier with regard to 
table VII.1. The trend is also increasingly towards 
replacement level fertility, with fertility in some cases 


TABLE VII.4 


GRRs by country, “‘most likely” variant 


Region and country 1970-1975 1975-1980 1980-1985 1985-1990 1990-1995 1995-2000 

Eastern Europe 

Bul gariagey ee ts eos woe os 0.9784 General fertility rate to remain constant 

Czechoslovakian, .-). -.- =o 1.149 1.149 1.149 1.149 1.149 1.149 

German Democratic Republic 1.024 1.012 1.002 0.998 1.000 1.007 

Нора ре ок 0.947 0.989 0.985 1.006 1.006 1.006 

ЕН с оо ава 1.024 0.939 0.896 0.894 0.900 0.905 

Вотан еее. 1.270 1.200 1.200 1.200 1.200 1.200 
Northern Europe 

ID enitrian Kemer iy meer emer o: ton oye 0.9756 0.972 1.006 1.047 1.063 1.072 

у 1 25: sie. oc ob 0.820 0.750 0.740 0.730 0.730 0.730 

Jreland eases ooo ee 1.8504 Declining marital fertility rates 

ВЫ © па и 1.209а Constant at 1972 ASFRs 

Sweden бое 0.970 0.970 0.970 0.970 0.970 0.970 

Юлией Краш 22... « 1.160 1.160: 1.140 1.140 1.130 1.130 
Western Europe 

оса tee a oe 1.042 0.916 0.908 0.908 0.908 0.908 

Belpiummene ear ts ssn 1.0154 0.930¢ 0.930 0.930 0.930 0.930 

Васе о ее 1.1704 Declining to 2.0 1.040 1.040 1.040 

children per couple 

Germany, Federal Republic of 0.887 0.838 0.838 0.838 0.838 0.838 

Netherlands: ана 1.0514 1.0444 1.0374 Constant thereafter 

Switzerland) sia. =). ae 0.920 0.900 0.880 0.840 0.840 0.820 
Southern Europe 

Albanian eater ten itso iho) 2.200 1.980 1.730 1.470 1.280 

Greece fiero а: - 1.145 1.185 1.116 1.116 1.109 1.109 

а tn sees 1.108 1.072 1.050 1.040 1.034 1.032 

Portugal) о ао бое обо ос 1.260 1.180 1.180 1.180 1.180 1.180 

бра о-в 1.404 1,382 1.368 e353. 1.330 1.310 

VuigoslaVialrw ecu и 1.140 1.110 1.110 1.110 1.110 1.110 
USS Raw te rary м Е 1.180 1.190 1.210 1.220 1.210 1.200 


® Annual rates for 1972, and in the case of Ireland, 1970. See United Nations, Population and vital statistics report, Statistical Papers, 


series A, vol. 26, No. 2. 
> Data for 1973-1974. 


с The most likely assumption for Belgium as stated in table УП.1 implies a reduction to the constant level of GRR = BE by 1974. 
4 Estimated for 1970-1975 and 1980-1985 from completed children per couple given in the Netherlands most likely variant (table УП.1). 


The estimate for 1975-1980 assumes a linear decline. 
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already below that level, and most assumptions imply a 
persistence of such situations.’ Again, taking 1.050 as 
the approximate measure of replacement, 11 of the rates 
fall below this level in 1970-1975 and thereafter 12 con- 
tinue below this level for the remainder of the projection 
period. In general, the levels are far below the maximum 
variants and tend to be close to the minimum variants 
of table VII.1. While Hungary and Denmark, both 
below replacement level in 1970-1975, show a slight 
increase in later periods to bring them closer to replace- 
ment level, the majority of countries currently below 
replacement level (Bulgaria, German Democratic Repub- 
lic, Poland, Finland, Sweden, Austria, Belgium, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Switzerland) remain that way. 
Of the countries which currently have a relatively high 
fertility, three (France, Netherlands and Italy) assume 
that fertility will fall to or slightly below replacement 
level before the end of the century. 


The significance of these assumptions in terms of total 
fertility per woman at the beginning and end of the pro- 
jection period, and a comparison between these and the 
latest available rates, are given in table VII.5. While 
the rates shown in the table are not to be read as exact 
completed family size, they are a close approximation to 
this concept.!? Two points stand out. First, there is a 
very close correspondence between actual total fertility 
around 1972 and the most likely variants for 1970-1975, but 
in most countries of eastern Europe (Poland excepted) the 
assumed variant is above the actual situation. Secondly, 
all the total fertility levels with the exception of that of 
Albania for 1970-1975 and, to some degree, that of 
Ireland, imply that Europe and the USSR consist of 
countries in which family planning has attained a high 
level of efficiency. The most likely variants of the excep- 
tional cases of Albania and Ireland assume that these 
countries too will increase their efficiency in this regard. 
The very low total fertilities assumed by 1995-2000 for 
Poland, Finland, Austria, Belgium, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Switzerland will mean, if they are sus- 
tained, the onset of population decline either before 
(Austria, Finland, Federal Republic of Germany) or 
early in the twenty-first century. For most of the remain- 
ing countries growth rates will also be slowing down 
markedly on the basis of their most likely variant, with 
a consequent reduction in the regional differences. 
Whereas the ratio of the lowest total fertility (German 
Democratic Republic) to the highest (Albania) in 1972 
was in excess of 1:2.50, the ratio assumed for 1995-2000 
is reduced to 1:1.80, with both lowest (Finland, 1.50) 
and highest (Spain, 2.70) at very much reduced levels 
compared with the beginning of the projection period. 


A feature of the transition from high to low age- 
specific fertility has been the rapid decline of the rates 
applying to the higher age groups. In addition, in many 
European countries in which higher proportions were 
marrying at younger ages during the recent past (particu- 
larly in northern and western Europe), the whole fertility 
cycle was being shifted towards younger ages. These 


1? See chapter VII, foot-note 1. 
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TaBLeE УП.5 


Actual and estimated future total fertility per woman according to 
“most likely” variant, 1970-1975 and 1995-2000 


a 


Estimated * 
Actual 
around 1970- 1995- 
Region and country 1972 1975 2000 
Eastern Europe 
Виана. tose evened. 6% 2.04 2.04 2.04 
Czechoslovakia ......--- 2:23 233] 239 
Gesman Democratic Republic 1.79 2th 2.07 
Une aby eee ne 1.93 1.95 2.07 
Poland ро cack cece бон 9 2.24 2.11 1.86 
Вотан. cee eee eae 9:55 2.62 2.47 
Northern Europe 
Denmark eee ees ee on 2.04 2.00 2.18 
ЕЮ cigs a ou ol oo 9052 1.83 1.69 1.50 
ireland 2a eee oe. orks 3.84 3.84 “5 
Мау A eon on a elo. Se 2.49 2.49 2.49 
Зее ater Gs veto er ena 193) 2.00 2.00 
United у о вов ое DBS, 2.39 2.33 
Western Europe 
Аа ее 2.14 2.15 1.87 
Ве. 2.09 2.09 2 
Ета Ge at cate 2.42 2.41 2.14 
Germany, Federal Republic of 1.92 1.83 1.73 
Netherlands) -ieaee eee Dale) 2.16 2.14 
Switzerland ante eee 2.02 1.90 1.69 
Southern Europe 
Albaniag оо a 4.88 2.64 
GreEeCEs See win ал cee DNV 2.36 2.28 
о о, а ok ren 237 2.28 2S 
Рога. ae eee Зе. 2.70 2.60 2.43 
Spainteymed ох 2.84 2.89 2.70 
ИЕ ор So ee са 2.35 235 229 
ое 2.47 2.43 2.47 


в Estimates by ECE secretariat. 


processes are described in chapter V, and the assump- 
tions concerning the most likely variants for the future 
are set out in table VII.6. 

Almost all the countries of eastern, northern and west- 
ern Europe assume in their most likely variant that this 
young fertility pattern will remain. By implication, this 
also assumes that the low average ages of marriage and 
the high proportion marrying which have been typical of 
the recent past, will continue to apply. The one excep- 
tion here is Ireland, where late marriage still prevails 
and where the age-specific fertility rate of 46.8 at age 
40-44 in 1970 is exceeded only by Albania. In its assump- 
tion about the future, however, Ireland anticipates a 
much faster rate of fertility decline at older than at 
younger ages. Its assumption is for a decline in fertility 
of 1 per cent for marriages up to 5 years, duration and 
of 2 per cent for higher durations. 

Only southern Europe assumes relatively high levels of 
ASFRs at ages of 30 years and above. This is particu- 
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TABLE VII.6 
ASEFRs, by country, 1970-1975 4 and 1995-2000 according to ‘most likely” variant 


(Births per 1,000 women in the given age group) 


Region, country 
and period 


Ages of women 


15-19 


All 


Percentage propor- 
tion of total fertility 


by given age 


20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 ages 30 35 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria 
LO eet hea a eee. see 69.3 181.1 101.8 39.3 12.4 3.0 0.3 407.2 
Czechoslovakia 
т - О: 45.0 181.5 113.7 51.5 18.1 .4.5 0.3 414.6 82.1 94.5 
1995-2000 в 45.0 181.5 113.7 SS 18.1 4.5 0.3 414.6 82.1 94.5 
German Democratic Republic 
ОО S Mita ее 75.6 167.2 103.5 51.5 25 3.0 0.0 422.3 82.0 94.2 
1995200 setter eee 74.3 164.5 101.7 50.7 22 2.9 0.0 415.3 82.0 94.2 
Hungary 
О-о их ie: sk 53:2 165.2 110.8 50.4 17.4 4.0 0.3 401.3 82.0 94.6 
19.95 2000 - 54.0 174.0 118.0 5210) 18.0 4.0 0.3 420.3 82.3 94.7 
Poland 
ОО AE SAPs 1... 29.0 161.0 123.0 66.0 33.0 10.0 0.8 422.8 74.0 89.6 
99'S =2 OOO еее 21:0 135.0 118.0 58.0 30.0 6.0 0.3 374.3 74.8 90.3 
Romania 
RO TOAST SHAG PRS s eha ls ae 5 184.3 138.4 85.6 43.2 12.4 0.9 523.9 172.5) 89.2 
1995 а 56.4 172.8 130.2 81.2 41.6 11.9 0.9 495.0 72.6 89.0 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
О о. 28.4 136.1 139.9 67.7 23.7 4.3 0.3 400.4 76.5 9.219 
О на помои с 29.0 138.9 161.5 78.2 27.4 5) 0.3 435.8 74.9 93.5 
Finland 
ооо 30.0 110.0 100.0 53.0 22.0 6.0 0.2 32:2 74.7 91.2 
9-е 29.0 103.0 95.0 50.0 19.0 5.0 0.2 301.2 75.4 92.0 
Ireland 
OO ete tee sre ere Gere tot, Sees — 142.5 238.8 201.8 132.8 46.8 3.3 766.0 49.8 76.1 
Norway 
eer eared ity ory s sence 47.1 180.7 148.7 78.5 34.5 8.7 0.5 498.7 (Oe) 91.2 
Sweden 
О о. 43.0 130.0 132.0 68.0 26.0 16.0 3.0 418.0 73:0 89.2 
995-2000 оао. 43.0 130.0 132.0 68.0 26.0 16.0 3.0 418.0 73.0 89.2 
United Kingdom 
[970-975 юное 50.0 154.0 150.0 79.0 34.0 9.0 0.0 476.0 74.4 91.0 
1995-2000 ск ве о оу Зое 50.0 152.0 150.0 74.0 31.0 7.0 0.0 464.0 75.9 91.8 
Western Europe 
Austria 
ТО О- КО ба ее 55:9 142.6 106.4 67.3 Sia 10.9 0.7 420.3 72.4 88.4 
19.9522 000 emer cacy weeks eae 5:5 125.9 93.5 57.9 33.0 10.2 0.7 372 РЯ 88.2 
Belgium 
io pA ee ee ie, NP ren DC osm 29.1 139.4 133.1 73.1 34.4 8.9 0.7 418.7 72.0 89.5 
Е е 
Se SET = eR > A AN TER COM Cea 36.7 160.7 146.6 86.5 40.4 11.4 0.9 483.2 71.2 89.1 
Germany, Federal Republic of .. . 
TOP OANOTS a ео 36.3 114.5 102.3 59.6 27.6 7.0 0.4 347.7 72.8 89.9 
99-2 34.6 112.2 99.0 55.9 26.3 6.6 0.4 335.0 73.4 90.1 
Netherlands 
ео ое 19.9 124.7 163.0 82.8 33.5 9,2 0.5 433.6 70.9 90.0 
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TABLE Vil. 6 (continued) 


ASFRs, by country, 1970-1975 a » and 1995-2000 according to ‘‘most likely” variant 


Ages of women 


(Births per 1, ,000 women in the given age group) 


Percentage propor- 
tion of total fertility 


All by givenage — 


мии 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 ages 30 35 

Switzerland ae pen ae 

ОО Ge perpen ett ow mers o> 18.2 109.9 128.3 Tafel 33.4 9.1 0.8 é ie ar 

5-20. 29.8 110.8 110.8 56.9 20.4 5.5 0.6 334.8 Е 2 

Southern Europe 

че 976.4 58.8 78.3 

ПО Sis ier. Sees le oe 45.9 243.1 285.1 190.4 135.7 57.6 18.6 J 5 ve 

1995-2 000 Stace cease ease tte . 37.4 139.2 166.1 102.8 58.5 20.6 2.6 527.2 65.0 84. 
Gretve 

TOTO=19 Е Ио ов ое ВМБ 38.0 138.7 156.6 87.9 40.8 9.1 ey 472.2 70.6 89.2 

199552000: SF Lesiee 2) aie. 41.9 137.0 156.7 76.3 36.9 7.8 Os 457.3 73.4 90.1 
Italy 

CHAOS RSIS Sse р вам x. mcr! os 24.6 122.0 141.6 979 51.9 15.9 1.4 455.3 63.3 84.8 

199652000. о aah so 22.9 113.7 131.9 92 48.4 14.8 1.3 424.2 63.3 84.8 
Portugal | 

с Naat elas cn nee 29.1 128.1 144.8 107.4 73.9 52 3.0 517.5 | 58.4 И 

199557000 ла. м: 29.0 120.8 135.4 98.7 70.6 26.3 312 484.0 58.9 79.3 
Spain 

ЕС Byoe ae kate os 38.6 108.6 165.0 140.8 78.3 35.4 10.4 ЭЛЬ 54.1 78.5 

1995-2000 ое... 35:5 102.6 153.6 128.6 74.9 33.5 9.6 538.3 54.2 78.1 
Yugoslavia 

а еще ие 54.1 166.7 129.4 ИЗ: 35.7 11.0 ity 471.8 74.2 89.7 

1995-2000 ее er ee 60.0 170.5 126.7 66.8 26.7 6.8 0.8 458.3 77.9 92.5 

USSR 
О О о ооо 30.9 165.8 131.0 88.9 48.3 15.5 2.9 483.3 67.8 86.2 
1905 2000 ее od once 31.5 168.6 133.2 90.4 49.2 И 29 491.5 || 67.8 86.2 


в For countries for which age-specific figures for 1970-1975 were not provided, 
annual rates of the latest available year are given. 


> Data for 1974. 


larly true of Spain and Portugal. While the rates shown 
for Albania are still high at these ages in 1995-2000, the 
most likely variant assumes nevertheless that they will 
have been drastically reduced compared with 1970-1975 
levels; in the case of women aged 35-39 from 135.7 to 
58.5, and for those aged 40-44 from 57.6 to 20.6. 


A striking feature of the most likely assumptions is the 
continuation of wide differences in fertility levels at young 
ages. These will of course reflect inter-country variations 
at marriage. The assumed age-specific fertility 
rate iges 15-19 continue to be high i in eastern Europe 
exce i in ike case of Poland. On the other hand, southern 
Europe, which tends to have the highest rates at older 
ages, has relatively low rates at young ages, Yugoslavia 
excepted. Even in the low fertility regions of northern 
and western Europe, however, the rates vary consider- 
ably, and high fertility at young ages is still assumed in 

ome cases, even though total fertility is expected to be 
en in the high age-specific rates assumed at 


in age 


© Specific fertility rates not for the 5-year age group but for mid-point of single- 
year rates, 


ages 15-19 for Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 
The assumed Swedish fertility pattern also implies rela- 
tively high rates among women aged 40-44, so that the 
relatively low total fertility of about 2 children is achieved 
by keeping rates low through the middle range of years, 
approximately ages 20 to 29. 

Generally, however, with the exceptions of Albania, 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal and Spain, the over-all expected 
pattern is one in which about 70 per cent or a higher 
proportion of total female fertility will have been com- 
pleted by age 30, and with the exceptions of Ireland, 
Portugal and Spain, between about 85 and 95 per cent 
of fertility will have been completed by age 35. The 
main childbearing period will remain ages 20-29. The 
combination of this fertility pattern with the low mor- 
tality which has also been assumed, yous that the 
majority of Europe’s women will have 25 to 30 years of 
active life ahead of them after the birth of their last 
child, which is a demographic datum of great social and 
economic significance. 
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ze and sex-age structure, 1970-2000 
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3. Natural growth 


As has already been emphasized, the majority of 
Europe’s populations will continue to grow until the end 
of the projection period, even though their fertility, as 
measured by a net reproduction rate, may fall below 
unity well before then. Nevertheless, the many assump- 
tions of declining fertility rates after 1970 will lead to a 
slowing down of natural rates of increase, particularly as 
no further extensive improvements in life expectancies 
are anticipated. 


Table VII.7 summarizes the annual average rates of 
birth, death and natural increase that would follow from 
the most likely fertility and mortality trends and patterns 
discussed above. There is little change in most birth 
rates in northern and western Europe. In some cases 
this is because anticipated fertility levels are not very 
dissimilar from recent actual figures; but it is also because 
the age structures of these populations are not expected 
to change greatly with respect to the proportions of 
people in the childbearing age groups. In eastern Europe 
the trend of the birth rate is more clearly downward in 
every case, and notably in Poland, towards the end of 
the century. The highest rates are still found in southern 
Europe although the trend is downwards, spectacularly 
so in the case of Albania.’*® 


Of greater significance, however, and the necessary 
complement of the table of birth rates, is the table of 
death rates per 1,000 population. These show a marked 
tendency to rise as the proportions of young persons in 


18 An interesting comparison between these most likely future 
trends and past experience can be made by comparing the rates of 
table VII.7 with the regional summaries back to 1900 given in 
table И.З. 
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the populations tend to decrease as fertility declines. 
The lowest rates are found in the countries with highest 
fertility (Albania and Ireland), not because they hold 
any advantage with regard to their mortality schedules, . 
but because their high fertility sustains an age pattern 
in which a relatively small proportion of their popu- 
lations are in the high risk ages with regard to mortality. 
The crude death rates around 12 per 1,000 of population, 
when considered along with anticipated crude birth rates 
around 13 to 15, imply that many countries of Europe 
will increasingly approach a stable age distribution as 
the century advances, and, for those which have pro- 
jected replacement levels of fertility, the approach of a 
stable age distribution will also herald the approach of 
a stationary population. 


The tendency for death rates to rise and for birth rates 
to fall reduces the rates of growth or natural increase as 
expressed per 1,000 of population in the last part of 
table VII.7. Compared with those of other major regions 
of the world, Europe’s rates of natural increase were 
already quite low about 1970. For example, the European 
average was assessed in 1960-1969 as 7.9, with a range 
between 6.2 in northern Europe to 10.5 in southern 
Europe, and with a figure of 12.6 in the USSR." The 
most likely variants reduce these figures further as the 
century advances. In eastern Europe, whose weighted 
average natural increase in 1960-1969 was 8.6, only one 
country reaches that average in 1970-1975, and none 
thereafter. By 1995-2000 the lowest growth rate per 
1,000 of population is 0.6 in Hungary; the highest is 7.5 
in Romania, and no other country reaches half that level. 


19 See table II.3. 


ЕсовЕ 18 


Percentage distributions of population by age and sex, 1970 and 2000, according to ‘‘most likely” variant 


EUROPE 
1970/2000 


USSR 
1970/2000 
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Ficure 18 (continued) 


EASTERN EUROPE 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC HUNGARY 


80+ 
75—79 
70-74 
65—69 
60—64 
55—59 
50—54 
45—49 
40—44 
35-39 
30—34 
25-29 
20-24 
15—19 
10—14 

5-9 

0-4 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
FINLAND IEC AND, 
a 
80+ 
75-79 
70-74 
65—69 
60—64 
55—59 
50—54 
45—49 
40—44 
35—39 
30—34 
25-29 
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15—19 
10—14 
5-9 
0—4 
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FiGurE 18 (concluded) | 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 


80+ 
75—79 
70—74 
65—69 
60—64 
55—59 
50—54 
45—49 
40—44 
35—39 
30—34 
25—29 
20—24 
15—19 
10—14 
5-9 
0-4 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NETHERLANDS 


5; 


SOUTHERN EUROPE 


GREECE 


80+ 
75—79 
70—74 
65—69 
60—64 
55—59 


SPAIN 


_ In northern Europe, with а weighted average natural 
increase per 1,000 of population of 6.2 in 1960-1969, 
only Ireland remains above this level, rising to a peak of 
14.0 in 1980-1985. All other countries fall below 5 per 
1,000 by 1975-1980, and Finland shows a natural 
decrease from 1985-1990. From this point all rates slow 
down markedly, except that of the United Kingdom 
‘which recovers to 5.2 per 1,000 as a result of the rela- 
tively high fertility assumption made. 


Western Europe (an average of 6.8 per 1,000 in 1960- 
1969) shows the slowest growth, with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany indicating natural decrease throughout, 
and with the Austrian figure decreasing during 1975-1985 
and again during 1995-2000. All other countries show a 
marked slowing down and the pattern at the end of the 
century, in the period 1995-2000, is one ranging from 
decrease at the level of —2.7 (Federal Republic of 
Germany) to a maximum increase of 4.7 (Netherlands). 


Southern Europe (with an annual average of 10.5 per 
1,000 in 1960-1969) sustains its role as the fastest growing 
area. The pattern is dominated by the extremely high 
rate of 26.9 in 1970-1975 in Albania, but only one other 
country (Spain) comes near the 1960-1969 regional aver- 
age, with a figure of 10.5 in 1970-1974. All the other 
countries have rates considerably below 10 throughout 
the projection period, with the sharpest declines pro- 
jected for Italy (to 3.8 in 1995-2000) *° and Yugoslavia 
(to 5.9). By 1985-1990 only Albania’s projected growth 
is above 10 per 1,000. 


Using the assumptions of the Population Division, the 
pattern in the USSR also shows a decreasing growth 
rate. Its rate of 12.6 per 1,000 in 1960-1969 was already 
much below the 1950-1959 figure of 17.2; 21 but this is 
projected to remain relatively steady between the limits 
of 9.9 and 10.5 per 1,000 between 1970 and 1985, and 
then to move downwards to 7.5 per 1,000 by 1995-2000. 
That the decline in growth rates may be moving some- 
what faster than these figures imply is suggested by the 
published official statistics of the USSR, which show a 
natural increase of 9.2 per 1,000 in 1970, 9.6 per 1,000 
in 1971, and then a drop to 8.9 per 1,000 in 1973. 


The projected national patterns of natural growth 
implied in the birth and death rates according to the 
most likely variant are illustrated in figure 19. This 
figure shows that while natural growth is expected to be 


20 The natural increase rates shown here for Italy, which are 
derived from projections supplied by the Population Division, are 
slightly lower up to 1985 than rates subsequently provided for this 
period by the Central Institute of Statistics in Italy (chapter VII, 
foot-note 3). The former gives an average rate of natural increase 
in 1980-1985 of 4.6, compared with the latter’s figure of 5.5 for 
1981-1985. However, the estimates of total population are very 
close in both sets of projections, around 56.6 million in 1980 and 
57.9 million in 1985. In some small degree, these similarities are 
the product of compensating differences in the assumptions used. 
The Population Division assumed lower levels of fertility than did 
the Institute; but these variations are not sufficient to introduce 
any significant difference in the age-sex structure of the projected 
populations. In short, the longer run figures of the Population 
Division’s most likely variant, beyond 1985, conform reasonably 
well with the trend that might be expected to follow from the 
shorter-range projections of the Institute up to 1985, 


21 See table II.3. 
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very low and even negative in some countries, it is still 
expected to be a substantial growth factor in others. 
The two extremes are illustrated by Finland and the 
Federal Republic of Germany on the low side, and by 
Albania and Ireland on the high side. 


4. Total population growth and size 


Table УП.2 describes the growth implied in the mini- 
mum and maximum variants between 1970 and 2000. 
For Europe and the USSR taken together, the range at 
the year 2000 was between 826 and 874 million, the 
range in Europe being 515 and 549 million, and that in 
the USSR being 311 and 325 million. In terms of per- 
centage growth between 1970 and 2000, Europe’s range 
was from 12 to 20 per cent, and that of the USSR from 
28 to 34 per cent. The minimum and maximum growth 
figures for the combined total of Europe and the USSR 
were 18 and 25 per cent. 


Table VII.8 sets down the growth patterns implied in 
the most likely variant. These figures summarize the 
effects of applying the fertility and mortality schedules 
discussed in some detail above. For Europe, the most 
likely variant produces results that veer towards the 
minimum rather than the maximum variant. On the 
other hand, the figures for the USSR, which are the 
medium variant of the projections prepared by the United 
Nations Population Division, are closer to the maximum 
than to the minimum variant. Within Europe, as defined, 
the figures show again the expectation of relatively rapid 
growth in southern Europe (24 per cent 1970-2000) and 
a marked slowing down in western Europe (7 per cent 
growth). For the other two regions, northern Europe 
with 14 per cent growth and eastern Europe with 15 per 
cent, average regional rates are pushed upwards by the 
high expectations of a few countries (Czechoslovakia 
and Romania in eastern Europe, and Ireland and to 
some extent the United Kingdom in northern Europe). 
For the majority of countries the most likely variant 
implies a marked reduction in growth compared with 
the previous 30 years. 


Assuming that there is no migration between the 
regions of Europe, the most likely variants set out in 
detail in table VII.8 imply that, proportionally, eastern 
and northern Europe would maintain their 1970 positions 
but that the population of western Europe would decrease 
while that of southern Europe increased. In percentage 
terms, the following would be the position: 


Percentage distribution by regions (no migration) 


a в 1970 2000 

Eastern Europe . 727255) 22.6 
Northern Europe . 1/55) 17.4 
Western Europe S271 ZO 
Southern Europe . DAS) 30.1 
100.0 100.0 


TOTAL 


Compared with past regional trends as discussed in 
chapter II (see table П.2), the most likely variants suggest 
that eastern and northern Europe’s long-term trend 
towards decreasing proportions will have stopped, that 
the trend towards an increasing proportion in western 
Europe between 1940 and 1970 will be reversed, and that 
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FiGure 19 


Birth rates, death rates of natural increase, by country, 1970-1975 to 1995-2000, according to “most likely” variant 


(5-year average annual rates per 1,000 population) 
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а Data for the first year of each quinquennial period. 
> Data for 1973-1974. 
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so FiGuRE 19 (continued) 
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southern Europe will have moved from a constant pro- 
portion over the past 30 years to an increasing pro- 
portion. But these figures of past experience include the 
consequences of the large net emigration between 1940 
and 1970 from southern to western Europe, as described 
in chapter VI, while the projections exclude such move- 
ment. If this emigration, which is currently at a low 
level because of economic recession, is revived, the pre- 
1970 balance as between western and southern Europe 
could well be restored and, in so far as demographic 


differentials were involved in the past in emigration push 
from high-fertility southern Europe and immigration 
pull to low-fertility western Europe, such differentials 
could be expected to continue to exert pressures in these 
same directions in the future; for, as the next sub-section 
illustrates, southern Europe will continue to have by far 
the most rapid increases in populations coming of work- 
ing age because it is the region of Europe which has most 
recently experienced the demographic transition from 
high towards low fertility. By contrast, the increases in 
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populations coming of working age in western Europe 
will be considerably below recent levels. Thus the differ- 
entials between southern and western (and northern) 
Europe could well be as great as ever. 


_ Finally, the range of growth over the projection period 
Is very wide among individual countries, although it 
generally reflects the regional pattern. Thus the highest 
growth percentage by 2000 compared with 1970 occurs 
in Albania (96 per cent), Spain (34), Portugal (27) and 
Yugoslavia (26)—all countries of southern Europe—and 
the lowest growth occurs in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (—4 per cent), Austria and Finland (no change), 
Belgium (3) and Hungary (5). Should.the most likely 
variants continue to apply there would also be cansider- 
able reshuffling in terms of the rank order of individual 
countries. Excluding the USSR, the Federal Republic of 
Germany would go from first to fourth position, with the 
United Kingdom, Italy and France filling the first three 
positions in that order. These four countries and Spain 
would account for 55 per cent of the population of 
Europe (excluding the USSR) in 2000, compared with 
only about 49 per cent in 1970. Only Spain among them 
could be classed as a high fertility country around 1970. 
Thus size alone does not appear to be related in any way 
to growth expectations. 


5. Structural patterns and their distributions 


Over the past 30 years or so, the structure of many 
European populations has been very much at variance 
with the stable age composition appropriate to their 
levels of fertility and mortality, for two basic reasons. 
First, the sharp fall in birth rates in the 1930s followed 
by the marked rise after the Second World War (the 
baby boom years) skewed the age structures of many 
countries, especially in northern and western Europe, 
away from the stable pattern. Secondly, war casualties in 
both 1914-1918 and 1939-1945 and massive repatriation 
movements had major impacts upon the sex-age struc- 
tures of some countries. In a few cases, notably in Por- 
tugal and Ireland, emigration has also had significant 
effects. The consequences of these events are clearly 
visible above age 29 years in the population profiles 
illustrated in this chapter. The broad age structures of 
the regions of Europe and the USSR as they were in 
1970 and as they would change under the application of 
the most likely national variants until the year 2000, are 
summarized in table VII.9. For Europe as a whole a 
steady reduction is to be expected in the proportion in 
the young dependent age-groups (0-14 years), from 24.9 
to a minimum of 21.7 by the year 2000. At the other 
end of the dependant scale, that is at ages 60 and over, 
the proportion aged 60-74 years rises only slightly, but 
there is a steady upward movement in the proportions 
aged 75 and over. As a total group aged 60 and over, 
the proportion of aged dependants rises from 16.7 per 
cent of the total population in 1970 to 18.3 per cent in 
2000. 


The trends with regard to these dependent groups in 
eastern Europe are very close in every respect to the 
European average. In northern Europe the decrease in 
young dependants is less steep and while there 15 a marked 
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increase in the proportion of very old dependants (age 
75 +), the proportion aged 60-74 tends to decline. This 
reflects the ageing of the cohorts which were seriously 
depleted by the events described above. This explains 
much of the reduction of the total proportion of aged 
dependants aged 60 and over from around 19 per cent 
between 1975 and 1985 to 17.4 per cent in the year 2000. 


In western Europe, which is the region that expects 
the slowest growth between 1970 and 2000, the decline 
in the proportion of young dependants is above the 
European average, but, unlike in northern Europe, there 
is no clear indication of a decrease in the proportion 
aged 60 and over, which was 18.5 per cent in 1970 and 
rises slightly to 19.6 per cent in the year 2000. The 
absence of a decline here is due largely to the fact that 
the countries of western Europe seriously affected by the 
events described above have also been the ones which 
absorbed since about 1950 the greatest numbers of immi- 
grants, who were broadly of an age which supplemented 
the deficit cohorts in the non-migrant sectors of their 
populations, and who will begin to move into the 60 and 
over age groups from about 1980. 


Southern Europe’s age pattern is a reflection of its 
higher and more recently declining fertility compared 
with other regions and of the tendency for life expec- 
tations also to have been lower. The proportion of 
young dependants is considerably above the European 
average but declines steadily from 26.4 per cent to 
23.5 per cent, and the proportion aged 60 and over rises 
steadily from 14.5 to 17.6. As the countries of this 
region had high fertility in the 1930s, in direct contrast 
to those of northern and western Europe, the ageing 
process is not being damped down by these past events 
and is moving more closely along the lines of the stable 
model. The rising proportion of aged also reflects the 
ambition in their most likely variants to lift life expec- 
tations to a combined sexes average of about 72 years. 

The USSR, also a high fertility area in the relatively 
recent past, shows a marked decrease in the proportion 
aged 0-14 from 28.6 in 1970 to 24.6 in 2000, thus reflect- 
ing, as is to be expected, the substantial decline in fer- 
tility in the last two decades or so, as well as a most 
likely assumption which implies a further, although 
slower, decline in the future. 

At the aged dependants level, the situation in the 
USSR reflects until about 1985 the effect of the severe 
losses of young male lives during the war of 1914-1918. 
This accounts particularly for the tendency for the pro- 
portion of the population aged 60-74 years to show a 
slight decline between 1975 and 1985 to 9.5 ре 
and then the sharp rise to 13.1 per cent as the 


cent 
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depleted earlier by war losses give way to the larger post- 
war cohorts. By the end of the century the proportion 
of the population aged 60 and over would rise to 17.4 per 
cent compared with only 12.0 per cent in 1970, which is 
the most striking change among the regions under con 
sideration. 

Considered in terms of proportions, the increasins 


th 
fraction of populations in the older age groups as revealed 
in table УП.9 is substantially an offset to th 
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TABLE VII.9 


Relative distributions of population by broad age-groups, by region, 1970-2000, according to ‘“‘most likely” variant 


(Age groups as percentages of total population) 


Region Age-group 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
о ООО 0-14 24.9 24.0 23.0 22.4 22.3 Pepe 2 
Europe?...... ries 58.4 58.7 60.4 60.4 60.1 60.0 60.0 
15-44 42.1 42.3 42.7 43.0 43.1 42.6 42.0 
45-59 16.3 16.4 ied, 17.4 17.0 17.4 18.0 
60+ 16.7 ies 16.6 i? 17.6 НИС, 18.3 
60-74 12.9 1972 11.9 eal 12.3 13.2 13.2 
75+ 3.8 4.1 4.7 Se) 5:3 4.7 Sai 
Eastern Емгоре....... 0-14 24.7 23.1 23.0 22.6 727251 213 20.0 
15-59 59.7 60.5 61.8 61.5 61.1 61.1 60.9 
15-44 44.1 44.4 43.8 43.6 43.9 43.6 42.0 
45-59 15.6 16.1 18.0 17.9 №2 17.5 18.9 
60+ 15.6 16.4 15.2 15.9 16.8 17.6 18.3 
60-74 12.4 12.8 Пой Pies OZ 19:5 13.6 
75+ 3:2 3.6 4.1 4.6 4.7 4.1 4.7 
Northern Europe...... 0-14 24.1 23.8 23-1 22.8 23.0 23.0 22.9 
15-59 57.6 52 57.9 58.0 58.3 59.1 59.7 
15-44 39.4 39.9 41.4 42.4 42.6 41.7 41.7 
45-59 18.2 17.3 16.5 15.6 15:7 17.4 18.0 
60+ 18.3 19.0 19.0 19.2 18.7 17.9 17.4 
60-74 13.9 14.2 13.8 13.6 12.9 153 11:7 
я 4.4 4.8 5-2 5.6 5.8 5.6 Sal 
Western Europe. ...... 0-14 24.2 23.1 21.5 20.5 20.6 20.4 19.9 
15-59 57.3 57.9 60.7 61.2 60.8 60.7 60.5 
15-44 41.2 41.7 42.9 43.2 43.0 42.3 41.8 
45-59 16.1 16.2 17.8 18.0 17.8 18.4 18.7 
60+ 18.5 19.0 17.8 18.3 18.6 18.9 19.6 
60-74 14.1 14.1 12.3 12.4 12.6 13.8 14.0 
75+ 4.4 4.9 5:5 5.9 6.0 5-1 5.6 
Southern Europe’...... 0-14 26.4 25-1 24.6 24.0 23.8 237 23.5 
15-59 59.1 58.9 60.3 60.2 59.5 59.0 58.9 
15-44 43.1 42.5 42.5 42.6 42.9 42.5 42.2 
45-59 16.0 16.4 17.8 17.6 16.6 16.5 16.7 
60+ 14.5 15.4 15.1 15.8 16.7 19/28) 17.6 
60-74 11.2 11.8 11.2 11.4 12.1 13.1 12:9 
75+ 3.3 3.6 3.9 4.4 4.6 4.2 4.7 
Е. 0-14 28.6 25.8 24.4 25.2 25.8 25:5 24.6 
. 15-59 59.4 60.8 62.5 61.3 58.8 58.6 58.0 
15-44 45.5 45.1 45.4 42.6 43.2 43.2 42.8 
45-59 13.9 157 17.1 18.7 15.6 15.4 15.2 
60+ 12.0 13.4 13.1 13.5 15.4 15.9 17.4 
60-74 9.5 10.5 9.6 9.5 11.0 11.9 131 
75+ 25 2.9 3.5 4.0 4.4 4.0 4.3 


® Excluding the USSR. 


proportions in the 0-14 age-groups, rather than any 
major change in the proportions of working age (15-59). 
With regard to this sector of the population, there is a 
slight shift upwards from 1970 to 1980 in Europe exclud- 
ing the USSR, when the proportion aged 15-59 rises 
from 58.4 to 60.4 per cent; but thereafter there is vir- 
tually no change. A similar pattern holds for eastern 
and western Europe. Northern Europe has a slightly 
lower, but fairly stable proportion of working age, as 


has southern Europe. In the USSR, the proportion 
rises from 59.4 in 1970 to the high level of 62.5 in 1980, 


but it then falls away again to 58 per cent by the year 
2000. 


Within the working ages, there is a relatively stable 
balance between the younger age group (15-44) and the 
older group (45-59). In northern and western Europe 
there is a slight shift upwards in the proportion in the 
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younger group (reflecting the baby boom of past years), 
and an opposite tendency in southern Europe and the 
USSR (reflecting past declines т fertility); but the 
changes are slight. The most significant change implied 
for Europe in table VII.9 is the increasing proportions 
above the age of 59 years (particularly in the 75 and over 
age group) and the decline in the proportion of young 
persons aged 0-14; but in social terms the total burden 
of dependency does not change greatly in the sense that 
the proportion of population of working age is not 
noticeably reduced. The significant question in terms of 
social policy is whether the total cost of dependency will 
increase as the balance of the proportions shifts from 
young to old. 


More significant probably than changes in the pro- 
portions of the age groups will be the numerical trends 
of each group. These are shown in tables VII.10, VII.11 


and VII.12 in terms of index numbers (1970 — 100). 
The first conclusion is that, if the most likely variant 
materializes in the future, there will be virtually no 
increases in the numbers of children of school age (5-14) 
in Europe. There will in fact be a decrease until around 
1985 and then a slight recovery to the 1970 level by the 
end of the century. By regions, there will be a slight 
decrease in eastern Europe, a much more pronounced 
decrease in western Europe, a slight increase of 8 per 
cent by the year 2000 in northern Europe and an increase 
of 10 per cent in southern Europe. The USSR, after a 
decrease to 1980, would recover to finish the century 
with 6 per cent more children than in 1970. 


In eastern Europe, the only country clearly showing 
an increase of population aged 5-14 by the year 2000 is 
Romania; in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary this 
population would increase until around 1990, but then 


TABLE VII.10 


Changes in population aged 5-14, by country, 1970-2000, according to ‘“‘most likely” variant 


SL 


Nunibersin Index numbers (1970 = 100) 
1970 Е 
Region and country (thousands ) 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
ЦО LARS OS Coe LI eS 76 063 99 97 96 98 99 100 
BASTCTHEULODCra. о. 17 161 94 98 98 101 99 96 
Ва ана 1286 99 102 104 103 101 101 
G@zechoslovakia.. еее. 2233 97 100 105 104 99 98 
German Democratic Republic 2 747 DY 87 87 91 93 Gil 
Ея О Е О А 1473 106 98 106 106 99 96 
О «io trees Wis, os 6211 85 94 88 89 85 80 
Вотан ооо oe ease 3) PA? 107 121 116 116 118 125 
Моне LULODEO с 6 424 6 3. ь 12 844 102 100 100 103 106 108 
а ее 754 104 101 96 98 102 105 
Е О бе о и Е 785 93 82 US [5 72 68 
ас о еще 615 103 108 118 120 137 142 
о аи 619 103 101 98 101 102 103 
S Wed enemies. eticah orate carr sh 1 095 105 105 103 101 99 99 
| Иа (о рае о сы оо бк 8 976 103 100 101 104 108 111 
Нее ниторе, ее 23 825 101 93 87 89 90 89 
AMISUI ApH era on cone a, Sty ое 1 214 103 91 19 80 84 84 
О ео о и ео cs 1 3 1554 97 88 83 84 88 87 
а а 8 370 100 100 103 104 102 102 
Germany, Federal Republic of . . 9 500 103 87 73 74 Hil 77 
Nethenangs a mii ве ео обоя 2 358 102 96 98 103 102 101 
ЗЕ о об в о о ое с 829 95 86 85 86 86 82 
КОИ нов в оо ы сов 22 232 103 101 101 104 108 110 
Ааа с Аа ть Шен 592 108 117 132 145 152 151 
о оС 1 426 100 99 93 4 100 1:05 
а а 8 518 106 102 98 97 99 01 
Portugal (pt ied = are aed 1 672 103 99 98 101 105 108 
а о 6 262 103 103 107 113 120 125 
о Е" 3762 97 96 99 102 103 103 
ров а 49 071 98 85 92 101 107 106 


в Excluding the USSR. 
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slip back to only slightly above or below the 1970 level. 
In Poland this group would be only 80 per cent of the 
1970 level at the end of the century. In western Europe, 
four countries (Austria, Belgium, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Switzerland) would show a marked 
decline and France and the Netherlands a slight increase 
of up to 2 per cent by the year 2000. In northern Europe, 
the increase in children would be particularly marked in 
Ireland (42 per cent), substantial in the United Kingdom 
(11 per cent) and quite slight in Denmark (5 per cent) 
and Norway (3 per cent). Sweden, after an increase to 
1980 would drop back slightly below the 1970 position 
by the end of the century and Finland would show a 
very marked decrease of 32 per cent. In southern Europe, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal and Yugoslavia would show a 
decline until about 1985 and then pick up, and all coun- 
tries would show an increase by the end of the century, 


particularly Albania (51 рег cent) and Spain (25 per 
cent). 


The figures in table VII.10 are the most conjectural of 
the projections as they depend increasingly, and after. 
1984 wholly, on future vital events. Slightly less conjec- 
tural, at least for 15 years ahead, is the trend of the 
population aged 15-19, the group which each year forms 
the bulk of the entrants to the labour force. Table УП.11 
sets out the pattern for this age group according to the 
most likely variants. 


In this age group, declining numbers are now abso- 
lutely certain until 1985 (as these people are already born), 
and seem certain to continue below 1970 levels until 1990 
and beyond (in the light of recent fertility trends) in all 
countries of eastern Europe, except Romania after 1985, 
and the German Democratic Republic up to 1980. The 


TABLE УП.11 


Changes in population aged 15-19, by country, 1970-2000, according to ‘“‘most likely” variant 


Index numbers, 1970 = 100 


Numbers in 
1970 

Region and country (thousands ) 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
= Е 1 =- 

JIVE обо ooo ae CO Oe ес oe 36 354 103 105 104 99 101 103 
НазеттЕигорен и ее 9 414 97 85 86 88 91 89 
ЗЕЕ ропобоооово ось 673 97 93 95 99 99 97 
Gzechoslovakialemar ее 1 283 88 85 83 91 92 88 
German Democratic Republic .. 1 306 101 109 94 89 94 98 
Hungatyc. sree sm Dat 917 90 71 76 81 88 82 
Poland ye ee eee 3 428 100 81 73 78 81 79 
VOM alia ее 1 807 99 78 ЩИ 103 102 103 
Мойлета Вигоре. ее Soni, 104 114 112 108 112 114 
Denmark еее 373 99 104 105 97 97 100 
Finland 225+. о. 426 94 89 81 69 69 68 
Папа ее. 268 109 115 116 126 138 149 
Могла ое 302 101 103 108 99 101 104 
Sweden Me ee 553 96 102 105 103 101 98 
United Kingdom! 2.4. 4660 - 3 895 107 120 117 113 118 124 
Western Europe arn = ene enn) ies 10 942 105 112 107 94 96 97 
Austria Ay uC es Oren oariee 506 il 126 119 97 92 98 
Вере нева aie 122 106 109 100 89 88 93 
Pranceeaye. се 4193 99 101 99 101 104 103 
Germany, Federal Republic of . . 4 022 110 125 117 87 85 89 
Netherlands Se adn maketh 1 109 104 109 107 97 111 107 
НЕ Боро боевые 390 106 108 95 90 92 94 
ЗОО oc oo вовобоок 10 178 105 112 111 109 111 115 
а ое ое 216 127 144 149 170 190 206 
Greece past ee re eine eae 660 103 103 112 103 97 105 
=a Е an 3 887 103 115 115 108 106 106 
es Re Fis PONE eee 763 103 112 109 107 107 112 
Bah aye es oe 2 669 113 121 119 123 128 137 
ЕЕ обо b 6 ab owe bx 1 983 96 93 91 91 96 98 
У SoM red port erie SI a ek ane its 22 466 111 106 90 95 105 115 


в Excluding the USSR. 
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Romanian situation is unusual as. there will be a ver ears ог i i 
sharp decline in numbers until around 1980 to a level a Cee cis НИ ант 
22 per cent below the 1970 figure, followed by an even lars : 

sharper increase raising the numbers aged 15-19 years For similar reasons, after an initial increase between 
11 per cent above the 1970 figure. This is an echo effect 1970 and 1975, the USSR shows a marked decline until 
о ihe bith rate in, Romania as 10000985. УБЕ озеру Ор 
first downwards in response to the very permissive legis- cent of the 1970 figure; but as the variant applied in the 
lation relating to abortion in 1957, and then steeply case of the USSR implies a rise in fertility until 1990, 
upwards following legislation strictly controlling abortion the numbers aged 15-19 show an increase thereafter, to 
which was introduced in 1966. In the longer run, the 15 per cent above the 1970 figure by the end of the 
а figure settles down by the year 2000 to ап SOMES 

increase of young persons aged 15-19 of only 3 per cent In northern and western Europe, the patterns of 
above the 1970 level. By the end of the century, Romania change in this economically Е т аге 
is the only country of eastern Europe which shows any variable. Ireland shows a remarkable increase of 49 рег 
increase over 1970 in the population aged 15-19 years. cent by the year 2000, but it must be emphasized that 
This pattern reflects the sharp downturn in birth rates in only a very minor loss is assumed through emigration 
the countries of eastern Europe over the past twenty compared with the large outflow of recent years. Of the 


TABLE VII.12 
Changes in population aged 15-59, by country, 1970-2000, according to ‘‘most likely” variant 


index numbers (1970 = 100) 


Numbers in 
1970 

Country (thousands ) 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 

JIN RINES и ее 267 265 103 109 112 113 116 120 
иочтети EUTODE © еее - 61 509 105 110 02 114 116 И 
Вана. Е Эй 102 106 105 105 106 107 
Czechoslovakia ..........- 8 613 102 107 107 110 113 116 
German Democratic Republic . . 9 309 102 110 113 115 116 116 
Нора к а 6 386 101 103 102 102 103 104 
Poland о ео 19 568 108 115 Ви 119 121 124 
Raye diicildl ole! @ OL ole! towoNons 127322 105 109 114 116 119 121 
№МопйегпЕийторе ......-----. 46 102 101 105 108 110 114 118 
ИЕН SoG coo pia CO мов 2 900 102 105 107 110 112 114 
Binlandy с пос соеюо в 512.5 2820 104 107 109 109 109 108 
Treland ов ооо алое ых - 1583 106 113 120 129 140 153 
а ее 2226 102 105 108 111 ILS 120 
avail оо о ох, о 4 790 100 100 101 102 104 105 
United Kingdom .........- 31 783 101 105 108 111 115 120 
Western Europe. ...++++++++ 84 175 103 109 111 112 its} 113 
Ацы в 4 124 102 108 111 111 112 2 
ЗА Бо оо бобов ое вк 5 548 102 108 108 108 107 108 
Расе ое Зе 28 871 103 111 113 116 119 123 
Germany, Federal Republic of . . 35 095 102 108 109 107 105 101 
NetherlandSi smi eae a ne ian 1532 107 113 118 122 128 132 
ДОН 6% р 6 0 6 ou oo Ok 3 005 103 107 109 110 111 113 
Southern Europe ...+-++++++* 75 479 104 110 114 117 120 123 
ан 1108 118 139 160 182 208 234 
У оо ооо оО 55:2 98 102 106 107 107 110 
ПЕ ооо 99 © Came ББ 32 083 102 107 109 111 112 113 
Portugal ооо о бобр бро ео 5 163 105 113 119 123 128 133 
Spaime Sino р eee 19 642 106 113 117 122 oe 134 
Vugoslaviahw pee 2 Panes + 12 331 | 107 115 119 121 123 126 
ори о: 144 210 108 116 120 121 126 129 


А 8 ОЕ Е ee 
a Excluding the USSR. 
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remainder of the countries, only the United Kingdom 
shows a substantial and, relatively stable increase, to 
20 per cent around 1980, followed by a decline and then 
recovery to about the same level by the end of the cen- 
tury. Again, however, this does not allow for any emi- 
gration, which has been usual with the United Kingdom. 
The increases in past years in births associated with the 
baby boom and relatively high fertility until recently in 
the Netherlands and Norway account for sharp increases 
in this age group by 1980 in most countries of northern 
and western Europe. The rise is particularly steep in 
Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany. But after 
1980 the recent declines in fertility begin to exert their 
influence and by the year 2000 the numbers aged 15-19 
will have declined to below 1970 levels in six of the 
countries of northern and western Europe and will be 
less than 5 per cent above that level in all but three 
countries. The marked fertility declines assumed after 
1970 by both Finland and the Federal Republic of 
Germany begin to exert a strong influence on this age 
group in the latter years of the century, finishing with a 
decline to 68 per cent of the 1970 figure in the case of 
Finland and 89 per cent in the case of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. Only the United Kingdom and Ireland 
avoid a decline at some point in the projection period. 


By contrast, and again reflecting high fertility trends 
in the very recent past, southern Europe emerges as a 
region of rapid growth for most countries with regard to 
young people reaching employable age (15-19 years). 
Albania doubles its numbers by the end of the century. 
Spain’s figure increases by over one-third and Portugal’s 
by 12 per cent. But in Italy and Greece rapid growth 
until 1985 is followed by a decrease, with the figures for 
the year 2000 only 6 and 5 per cent respectively above 
the 1970 levels. Yugoslavia, because of the steepness of 
past declines in fertility and a most likely assumption of 
a continuing low fertility around replacement level, 
shows a reduction of population aged 15-19 until 1985 
followed by a slow recovery by the year 2000, although 
not quite back to the level of 1970. 


By contrast with the young dependent group and those 
on the threshold of employment aged 15-19, the popu- 
lation of working ages 15-19 years will, according to the 
most likely variants, show an increase in all countries 
and in all regions of Europe until the end of the century. 
In some the increase will still be rapid: 134 per cent in 
Albania; 53 per cent in Ireland (assuming net ernigration 
after 1976 of only 5,000 a year); and about one-third in 
Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands. 

In some countries in which the growth of the work 
force had been adversely affected by the reduced numbers 
of births during the years of economic depression in the 
1930s and, in a few cases, by heavy war casualties as 
well, there will be a period of rapid growth while the 
much larger cohorts born in the 1950s and 1960s keep 
augmenting the numbers of working age, but the pos- 
ition will then stabilize or in some cases decline again, 
in delayed response to the fall in fertility from about 1960 
onwards. In the latter half of the projection period, the 
decreases seen with respect to the numbers aged 15-19 
set out in table УП.11 will begin to have their effect on 
the growth of population of working age as presented in 
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table VII.12. The situation described above applies in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, where an increase of 
those aged 15-59 of 9 per cent over 1970 by 1985 is then 
followed by a decrease until the numbers by the end of | 
the century are almost back to the 1970 level. In other 
countries, a marked increase up to 1980 or 1985 is fol- 
lowed by virtual stability (Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary). Until about 1990 these trends are substan- 
tially the product of demographic events that have 
already occurred and in that sense they are independent 
of the assumptions applied in the projections. 

As table VII.12 shows, the fastest growing populations 
of working age will still be in southern Europe and in the 
USSR. Increases over the projection period wiil still be 
considerable but with wide variations within each of the 
other regions: by the year 2000, increases over 1970 
levels will range between 7 and 24 per cent in eastern 
Europe, between 5 and 53 per cent in northern Europe, 
and between | and 32 per cent in western Europe. But 
in many of these countries the pace of growth will be 
slowing down or will have stabilized towards the end of 
the century, particularly among the majority of west 
European countries, and this retardation will continue 
into the twenty-first century. 

Table VII.9 summarizes the changes implied in the 
most likely variants with respect to broad age groups 
for the regions of Europe and the USSR. It was empha- 
sized that the proportions respectively in the young 
dependent groups (0-14 years) and aged group (60 and 
Over) were inter-related and that as fertility decreased 
the proportions aged 60 and over would tend to increase. 
As fertility in the most likely variants tends to be below 
immediate past levels for the majority of countries, and 
as all the countries except the Netherlands assume con- 
stant or decreasing levels of mortality, the proportion of 
aged should continue to rise as the projections are carried 
forward in time and as populations assume age compo- 
sitions that approach the stable models appropriate to 
their levels of fertility and mortality. Yet, as the regional 
analysis of table VII.9 shows, such a consistent increase 
in the proportion of aged does not occur, even though 
there is a remarkably consistent decline in the proportion 
of the young dependent groups aged 0-14. In fact there 
are, as table VII.13 shows, some periods of decline of 
aged people, not only as proportions of total population 
but also in actual numbers. This is so for Europe as a 
whole and occurs in every region at ages 60-74 between 
1975 and 1980. The same phenomenon is apparent in 
the USSR. In the cases of northern and southern Europe 
and of the USSR, this temporary decrease at these ages 
is more than offset by the increased numbers aged 75 
and over. 


This check in the growth of the group aged 60-74 years 
reflects the casualties suffered by these regions in the 
Second World War and in some cases the major disturb- 
ances of age composition associated with post-war 
resettlements. Moving on to 1990 and beyond we see 
that a further check to growth occurs (but to the point 
of decrease only in northern Europe) as the deficit cohorts 
born in the 1930s attain vieillard status. 


_ These are the factors which tend to damp down the 
increase in the proportions of persons aged 60-74 years; 
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but no such check occurs amongst the grands vieillards 
aged 75 and over. For these the depredations of the 
first World War had almost disappeared by 1975. Thus 
the index of increase for those aged 75 and over is very 
much higher in all regions than for the 60-74 age groups. 
It is also consistent throughout. The contrast between 
the 60-74 and the 75 and over groups is particularly 
striking in northern and western Europe. As already 
indicated, the numbers aged 60-74 years actually decrease 
in northern Europe after 1990, reflecting essentially the 
marked fertility decline of the 1930s; but by about 1990 
western Europe, which followed much the same fertility 
pattern as northern Europe, recovers from a consider- 
able decline about the middle of the period, in large part 
because of the considerable population gains in western 
Europe through recent immigration. 


In terms of absolute numbers, however, by far the 
most substantial increases, compared with the base year 
in 1970, will be in the countries and regions whose fer- 
tility decline has been comparatively recent, that is in 
eastern and southern Europe and in the USSR. In other 
words, the numbers of aged people in these regions will 
reflect the relatively high fertility patterns of periods 
between about 30 and 50 years ago. This is apparent in 
the USSR, which shows an increase between 1970 and 
2000 of 127 per cent for grands vieillards aged 75 and 
over, and 93 per cent for the total group aged 60 and 
over. Other countries in which the numbers of aged 
will more than double between 1970 and 2000 are Bul- 
garia and Romania, each by 115 per cent, Poland by 
112 per cent and Albania by 109 per cent. 


These trends in the older groups are predictable in a 
sense that cannot be applied to younger ages, because 
the people concerned are all already born and are not 
likely to be much affected by migration. Thus analysis 
of their characteristics can safely, and with advantage, 
be carried further as they have important implications 
in terms of social policies. 


First, at all ages above 59 years there is a marked pre- 
ponderance of women.. This is apparent in the sex ratios 
given in table VII.14. Women exceed men by more than 
10 per cent in every country in 1970, and in some coun- 
tries by over 30 per cent. Among the grands vieillards 
aged 75 and over the average discrepancy rises much 
higher, in almost all countries above 25 per cent and in 
some cases above 50 per cent. It is clear from the coun- 
tries affected that most of the very low figures reflect not 
only the increasing differentials in mortality beyond 
middle age ranges, that is around 50 years,”* but also 
the disasters occurring in Europe over the past fifty years 
or so which were heavily sex selective. These have tended 
to keep the proportions of ageing men below the pro- 
portion of ageing women, thus supplementing the effect 
of the greater longevity of women. These differences in 
individual countries are clearly shown in table VII.14. 


As a proportion of each sex, the percentage of women 
aged 60 and over very greatly exceeds the corresponding 
percentage of men throughout Europe, and at ages 75 
and over the ratio increases further. This pattern is 


22 See chapter III. 
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expected to remain throughout the projection period. 
It is of interest to note that in countries with relatively 
long histories of low fertility, mostly in northern and 
western Europe, the proportion of women aged 60 and 
over will be about the level of 23 per’cent to be expected 
in a stationary population by about 1990; 23 but nowhere 
do males reach that level. 

Finally, with regard to the aged groups, tables VII.15 
and VII.16 set out the indexes of change by decade for 
each sex, taking 1970 as the base. For most countries 
there is a similarity in the rate of change in each sex, 
reflecting their respective mortality schedules, and again, 
where there are marked differences, these can be attri- 
buted to the after-effects of war, post-war resettlements 
and post-war periods of heavy emigration or immi- 
gration. Table VII.16 emphasizes again the rapid 
increases expected in the number of grands vieillards in 
most countries, especially with regard to women, although 
the delayed effects of the disturbances referred to above 
continue to be felt among the male populations of a 
minority of countries (German Democratic Republic, 
Austria, Federal Republic of Germany). 


Putting together the changes discussed in this section 
with respect to the young (0-14 years) and old (aged 
60 years and over), what is the total dependency burden 
that has to be supported by the population of working 
age (15-59 years)? The answer is given in table VII.17. 


The pattern by regions is one of a declining rather 
than an increasing dependency burden, in Europe as a 
whole and in eastern, northern and western Europe. 
Southern Europe experiences a decline to the middle of 
the projection period and then a rise to approximately 
the present position. A similar U-shaped curve applies 
to the USSR where, however, the ratio of dependent to 
working-age group rises by the year 2000 considerably 
above the 1970 figure, and much above the minimum 
figure expected around 1980. 

In general, the long-term trend is naturally one towards 
conformity with the stable population model since most 
of the projections incorporate only minor changes in 
vital events and neither future migrations (with minor 
exceptions) nor future possible man-made disasters are 
taken into account (figure 18). But the exceptions to the 
over-all trend again are the countries whose current age 
structures are the furthest removed from the stable 
model, as a result of recent rapid fertility and mortality 
changes, of war and post-war disturbances, or of a 
combination of both, or again of anticipated changes of 
a substantial nature, particularly with regard to fertility. 


Thus Bulgaria, as a result of high fertility in the rela- 
tively recent past followed by a very steep decline to the 
present, and with an assumption of constant fertility 
which is almost certainly below replacement level, moves 
markedly against the regional trend. Romania also 
moves against the trend, reflecting its assumption of 
relatively high future fertility following the impact of the 


23 Countries with levels above 20 per cent by 1990 are Bulgaria 
and Hungary in eastern Europe; all countries except Ireland in 
northern Europe; all countries except the Netherlands in western 
Europe; and Greece and Italy in southern Europe. 
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TABLE УП.15 


Changes in the number of men and women aged 60 and over, by country, 1970-2000, 
according to ‘‘most likely” variant 


(Index numbers, 1970 = 100) & 


Region and country 1980 


2000 


2000 1980 


Eastern Europe 


ВЫ рана к sacl scene wets 112 
@zechoslovakiageunes nee cme nnn 92 
German Democratic Republic ...... 86 
HuUngary-e eet Pace ais tees eee 99 
Boland. tee or wona cakes tks a one ПИ 
Бома ео 107 
Northern Europe 
Е о wet cae cee nee: 112 
Finland Qereg- о ое 109 
а ее 109 
INOLWaVeer cial А ое, оо 115 
Sweden: а. 113 
ООО О У особо севосн 106 
Western Europe 
Е RO er aS ss oh Sos 87 
о eer ee eee eee 97 
а aimee ara ae 102 
Germany, Federal Republicof ...... 90 
Метео eee ae 109 
Switzerland etre ug cnn eal oe 112 
Southern Europe 
Ааа Sta Baan Cos Vries gee 131 
(Оо ао cana 118 
ое о 110 
ВОРА ен ее 110 
ра о о ВН 115 
ОЕ, ов ооо бо ооо воет 101 
OSS Regie tr er nee ere ке 119 


в For actual numbers in base year 1970, see appendix table A.VII.1. 


initial years of the steep fall in birth rates between 1956 
and 1965. In marked contrast to these cases is the major 
shift downwards in dependency ratios in the German 
Democratic Republic as a result both of recent major 
changes in age composition associated with migration 
and the assumption of low fertility in the future. 


The most striking feature of table VII.17 is, however, 
the major reduction in dependency ratios which follows 
the application of the most likely variants in northern 
and western Europe. This reflects both the relatively low 
fertility in the countries concerned, Ireland excepted, 
their longevity, the fact that the relatively large cohorts 
born in the baby boom of the 1950s to early 1960s begin 
to move into the population of working age, and the 
assumption for most of these countries that fertility will 
remain low for the remainder of the century. Thus, 
while the ageing process is apparent in terms of the 
increasing numbers, and in many cases in the proportions, 


141 154 113 141 153 
101 104 97 105 105 
82 106 96 92 95 
110 113 105 115 117 
142 173 114 139 159 
140 175 113 141 167 
114 112 114 118 115 
119 123 117 125 124 
i 111 113 119 119 
119 108 116 120 110 
114 108 116 122 116 
109 107 106 109 105 
88 93 97 96 89 
105 107 102 108 109 
123 137 98 108 $2 
94 115 101 101 101 
119 130 118 134 142 
120 124 111 120 126 
172 245 129 172 237 
135 145 119 135 146 
130 148 113 132 146 
122 128 110 128 142 
139 150 116 136 145 
131 172 109 141 171 
171 236 122 151 172 


of old people in their populations, this does not mean 
that the total burden of dependency is going to increase. 
On the contrary, there will be a marked increase over all 
northern and western countries in the proportion of 
national populations of working age. This is the demo- 
graphic pattern of the dependency burden, which is not 
necessarily the: same as the economic and social pattern, 
for which the shift in emphasis from young to old has 
major implications. However, these economic and social 


aspects are not within the terms of reference of this 
study. 


Southern Europe still tends to reflect the impact of 
high fertility levels in recent years, and to some degree 
lower past levels of expectations of life. If their fertility 
and mortality patterns follow the courses assumed in 
their most likely variants, the countries of this region 
will begin to show a marked decrease in their dependency 
ratios early in the twenty-first century. 
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TABLE VII.16 


Changes in the number of men and women aged 75 and over, by country, 1970-2000, 
according to “‘most likely” variant 


(Index numbers, 1970 = 100) & 


Region and country 


1980 


2000 1980 1990 2000 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria . . покои 147 194 228 139 179 206 
Ezechoslovakiaeeas.2- mae eee sete > 124 136 137 123 136 135 
German Democratic Republic ...... 136 130 101 132 145 125 
HUNSATVR Со Е. 130 150 138 130 154 146 
Poland Shap or CME OO 300E, я 157 204 234 151 192 216 
Romaniatrisy. aes ete лы ЗО. ИО 200 222 138 188 212 
Northern Europe 
Denmark и era, а ne aha ouatts 120 139 141 133 153 156 
inland wees eee ro ewe see а 143 165 163 143 176 178 
Treland алоа о о coe oe ere moea mes 112 133 138 121 140 151 
Мок cue te oe trode ech oe mens 121 141 150 130 148 158 
Sweden НЫ 124 147 149 135 165 174 
Winited Kingdoms ects cites ооо 121 141 143 120 137 139 
Western Europe 
Austria а Ri a era 121 116 97 123 128 116 
В.о. 126 133 127 135 145 137 
ООВ, ожоло во ооо В ОО frees 144 181 187 123 137 130 
Germany, Federal Republicof ...... 125 124 104 130 144 128 
Метео ве. - 114 125 134 138 170 188 
Switzerlande ны 140 170 186 140 168 181 
Southern Europe 
Аа Set eee ces ene rene 129 171 221 122 167 200 
ОЕ ооо о che ice © eerie tones 143 193 185 142 183 180 
ЕМУ ооо о оо о в, 5 05 бо Cyc 122 159 171 127 161 172 
РОБ ее... 106 146 157 114 151 167 
Spain]: hae а bl cual wer Fis 134 156 183 132 155 174 
ОКА  овоносе вос Com Ob ic 147 178 181 138 И 187 
USSR 143 203 220 159 22M 230 


а For actual numbers in base year, 1970, see appendix table A.VII.1. 


Throughout the analysis so far reference was made to 
the manner in which sex ratios have both determined 
demographic events or have been determined by them. 
Thus a low proportion of males, for example, as a result 
of deaths through war, could be expected to reduce total 
fertility rates because it would tend to increase the pro- 
portion of women who could not marry or were widowed. 
Conversely, immigration which normally carried an 
excess of males, could be expected to increase the pro- 
portion of women who could marry and in this way 
raise total fertility. Again, an excess of women amongst 
aged people is the sociological expectation of mortality 
differentials. 


The considerable disruption during the past 40 years 
or so of the smooth operation of normal sex ratios from 
birth to each higher age has been stressed in this chapter, 
and also in chapter II (see, in particular, table II.6). By 
the beginning of the projection period, 1970, the situ- 


ation of most European countries was that the normal 
life-table mortality had been the main determinant of 
the sex ratios of European populations up to age 44, 
but that above this age the effects of man-made disturb- 
ances were still readily detectable. Thus at age 0-14 the 
regional variation of males per 100 females was only 
between 105 and 104. At ages 15-44 the variation was 
still relatively small, between 105 and 97, with the 
highest ratio in western Europe and the lowest ratio in 
the USSR. The regional and country variations over 
these ages would be explained largely by differences in 
mortality schedules applying for different expectations of 
life, and to some degree by migratory movements which 
tended to be male-dominant. 


Given the universally high expectation of life now pre- 
vailing, and expected to prevail in Europe and the USSR, 
the uniform sex ratios of around 105 male per 100 female 
births would yield about equal numbers of men and 
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TaBLe VII.17 
Dependency ratios by region and country, 1970-2000, according to “‘most likely” variant 
(Population aged less than 15 and 60 and over per 100 population aged 15-59) 
Region and country 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
sR Se ЕЕ 
Eupopede core Ge gr hase осы 71 70 66 66 66 68 67 
Eastern HUrO DCm обо eee eee ah en ae 67 65 62 63 64 и 
i 61 65 67 
PUGET as cote Goo CG 6D DD bo oe с 60 62 
Czechoslovakia cue ete ee note с а ens 67 66 62 ve Е i es 
German Democratic Republic .............. 83 80 69 Fr 2 
Нора. ое ое 62 62 62 65 66 
Poliad eM pth) Seer Sie 66 60 57 59 60 60 59 
Вотан sos ewe eRe en bw eke coe oe 64 65 65 64 66 69 72 
NOTH EPA UTOD Cremer oats its ие 74 75 73 72 72 69 67 
Рейман я се а 69 70 69 67 67 66 65 
аа ры ре 63 60 SS 54 54 53 St 
[reland Sepa ceers Peete es RES: Sse eae sea cn acs 88 87 88 88 86 82 76 
INOTW ay ее 74 75 75 74 72 69 65 
Sweden р м oe ol eure mew teenie 68 17 73 74 72 69 68 
United'/Kingdom™ есь 75 76 74 73 73 70 68 
WestermEurope erro а еее 74 73 65 63 65 65 65 
А р eae! ote 81 78 66 63 63 62 62 
Вер noc thot: or Gied metic omer eee crane 74 1 64 64 66 67 66 
Brance с В ое oar at Gare 75 75 68 69 70 69 67 
Germany, Federal Republicof .............. 74 72 61 57 59 61 65 
Netherland с о а 72 69 66 65 66 63 61 
Switzerlandt ees. oc: сор sone men creene 72 70 67 67 68 67 65 
бомреинигорени seo ae eer. ee 69 70 66 66 68 70 70 
Albania eget по м. ре а 96 90 84 81 fi! 71 64 
Зо ME Ferry о ро ооо ра 70 74 72 69 73 77 79 
а О: 67 70 65 65 67 68 70 
Portugal о ort ee ene 1? 71 66 65 65 65 64 
браке реа: 73 72 70 i: 74 75 72 
У о orate о о ее 65 62 57 58 61 64 65 
USSR Cle ое 68 64 60 63 70 71 1: 


а Excluding the USSR. 


women around age 50.^ The very low actual ratios 
compared with this norm in 1970 in eastern and western 
Europe, and especially in the USSR, reveal the dep- 
redations of the Second World War. The USSR con- 
tinues to be particularly disadvantaged in this regard in 
the higher ages as well. At ages 45-59 the sex ratios 
varied around 1970 from 95 in northern Europe to 86 in 
western Europe and down to as low as 60 in the USSR. 
At ages 60-74 the ratios of the four regions of Europe 
varied only between 81 and 75, but the ratio in the USSR 
was only 50 males per 100 females (table II.6). 


As the only mortality allowed for in the projections is 
that of deaths according to the most likely life-tables, 
age-sex structures of the future populations are assumed 
to conform increasingly with those life-table patterns. 


24 See chapter II. 


Furthermore, the relatively smooth age structure now 
apparent below age 44 mean that there are unlikely to 
be major disturbances to fertility schedules from this 
factor for a considerable time ahead, unless new man- 
made disasters intervene again. On the other hand, the 
echo effect of the baby boom of the 1950s is now begin- 
ning to swell the numbers of young people entering the 
childbearing years and this age disturbance may be one 
factor in the rising birth rates already experienced in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, and may yet lead 
to some temporary increases in other countries as well, 
without any change in real marital fertility.? 


Thus the sex ratios for 1970 shown in table II.6 (and 
in detail in appendix table A.II.1) mean that progress- 
ively from around age 44 years in 1970 up to age 74 years 


25 See chapter V. 
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in the year 2000 the composition of the projected popu- 
lation will reflect primarily life-table mortality differen- 
tials at each age. This gives a near balance of the sexes 
around age 50 years in most countries, followed by a 
tendency for the sex ratio to fall consistently thereafter 
as age increases (table VII.14). This trend will also 


apply to the theoretical projections presented in section D 
elow. 


The changes over time discussed in the present section 
will not, of course, cease in the year 2000. This is merely 
the end of the projection period used for the most likely 
variants. Going beyond a period of about thirty years 
increases the uncertainties in a projection exercise. Yet 
events occurring now must have their impact on future 
demographic profiles until well into the twenty-first cen- 
tury. It is therefore, appropriate to consider a theoretical 
model of what would be the longer term results for the 
major regions of Europe and the USSR of the achieve- 
ment and continuation of a level of fertility marginally 
below replacement level (GRR = 1.000) and secondly of 
one that would take fertility well below that level (GRR = 
0.750). 


D. Size and age structure on the assumption of rapid 
fertility decline, 1970-2030: a theoretical analysis for the 
main regions of Europe 


1. Assumptions 


In section C of this chapter it was pointed out that 
the most likely variants after about 1975 were around or 
below GRR = 1.000 in approximately half of the 
countries of Europe, and that in most countries the cur- 
rent picture is one of declining fertilities. As pointed out 
in chapter V, there has been a slight upturn again after 
rapid and substantial decline of the birth rates in some 
east European countries, but whether or not this pre- 
sages increases in family size in the future is a question 
that cannot be answered with certainty at this stage. 
However, one factor involved is almost certainly the 
echo effect of the past baby boom. If the declines con- 
tinue down to replacement level or below replacement 
level fertility, they will of course not do so simultaneously 
in every country. Nor is there any assurance that the 
ratio will suddenly cease changing to remain constantly 
around a given level. Three countries (Finland, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland) have 
offered most likely variants which assume that the decline 
will proceed far below replacement level, with a range 
of GRRs between 0.730 and 0.838 as the century 


advances. 


The exercise in the present section will consist in 
selecting two theoretical propositions to illustrate what 
the effect would be in the main regions of Europe: 
(a) if the fall in fertility should stabilize by 1976 at 
GRR = 1.000 (variant I); and 

(b) if the fall in fertility should continue in all regions 
to GRR = 0.750 by 1986, again remaining, con- 
stant thereafter (variant II). 


This theoretical approach will be restricted to the four 
major regions and the USSR. 


The second assumption may seem extreme in the light 
of present trends in Europe, but the first assumption is 
certainly well within possibilities as an average, although 
fluctuations around such an average would be bound to 
occur. Reality may well fall somewhere between the 
levels'chosen for this theoretical exercise. The evidence 
from northern and western Europe at least does not 
indicate an average level far, if at all, above the maximum 
theoretical assumption, and there is no evidence so far 
to suggest that sub-replacement patterns will go below 
the theoretical minimum assumptions. 


As regards mortality trends for this theoretical exer- 
cise, the regional life-tables used were selected by the 
Population Division of the United Nations Secretariat 
taking into account the average expectations of life at 
birth selected for the most likely variant of each country. 
The highest expected value of the average expectation of 
life at birth in this theoretical variant is 72.3 years for 
men 77.5 for women. It is assumed that these maximum 
levels will be reached in the following periods: 


Period 


Region Men Women 
Northern Europe... .- - 1975-1980 1985-1990 
Western Europe ..... 2005-2010 2000-2005 
Eastern Europe. ..... 2015-2020 2010-2015 
(Ао 6 en So a ale 6 2020-2025 2010-2015 
Southern Europe... . - 2025-2030 2025-2030 


After reaching these maximum levels mortality is assumed 
to remain constant. 


The following expectation of life at birth figures illus- 
trate the relationship between the most likely variants 
chosen by the individual countries and the theoretical 
variants assumed to apply by 1995-2000. 


Country projections Theoretical variants 


Region range chosen for each region 
Men 
Eastern Europe. . . 66.0-72.0 (cS 
Northern Europe . . 66.8-72.3 72.3 
Western Europe 66.6-73.2 72.2 
Southern Europe . . 65.6-70.3 70.8 
а о она о 9 69.5 712 
Women 
Eastern Europe. . .- PMC 5 77.0 
Northern Europe . . 74.5-78.2 11.5 
Western Europe 73.5-78.9 77.4 
Southern Europe . . 72.0-77.0 75.8 
о ee cee 76.5 77.0 


These mortality levels may again seem modest, and 
they are lower than the future possibilities suggested by 
WHO,”* but any improvements that seem likely to occur 
will have relatively slight effects upon the structures of 
the model populations discussed below: more significant 
will be the difference between the two fertility variants 
chosen. 

Tables VII.18 and VII.19 set out the mortality sched- 
ules applied in all cases and the GRRs applied in each 
of the two theoretical variants. Table УП.20 then lists 
the ASFRs appropriate to each level of GRR. These 


26 See foot-note 5 of this chapter. 
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Average expectation of life at birth of men and women, by region, 1970-2030, 
according to “theoretical” variants I and п 
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Eastern 
Sex and period Europe 
Men 

T970-197S teats еее 67.0 
1995-2000 р. 71.5 
PIS IVE Deg ке 72.3 

Women 
TOTONOTS Seer eee ne eerie 74.0 
1995-2000 Pee cet: ве 77.0 
2025-2030. 1% tee лее. (LES) 


72.0 70.0 65.0 66.0 
72:3 12.2 70.8 71.2 
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TABLE VII.19 
GRRs, by region, 1970-2030, according to “‘theoretical’”’ variants I and П 


НЫ 


Eastern Northern Western Southern 
Variant and period Europe Europe Europe Europe USSR 
Variant I 
= OTS cece seit (hemor meres 1.080 1.100 1.020 1.220 1.200 
1975-2030 sears. 3 ccs ees beans 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 
Variant IT 
1970-19 1.080 1.100 1.020 1.220 1.200 
1975-1980 есь 0.850 0.850 0.850 1.050 0.850 
1980-1985 ие оон 0.800 0.800 0.800 0.850 0.800 
1985-2030. ее mene 0.750 0.750 0.750 0.750 0.750 


assume that age-specific fertility will continue to be con- 
centrated heavily in the 20-29 age-groups, and that, as 
the higher fertility schedules decline to the minimum 
level of GRR = 1.000 under variant I, the pattern of 
southern Europe will broadly conform to that of the 
other regions. But under variant II, which assumes ап 
approach to GRR = 0.750, fertility schedules are 
reduced over all ages. 


2. Implications in terms of population totals 


The levels of growth under the two variants are given 
in table VII.21. Under variant I, of a constant gross 
reproduction rate of 1,000 after 1975, the birth rate for 
Europe as a whole would move slowly downwards and 
the death rate would move slowly upwards, until a near 
stationary pattern is reached around 2025-2030, with 
birth and death rates around 13 per 1,000 of population. 
The steepest declines in growth would occur in eastern 
and southern Europe and in the USSR because of their 
higher initial birth rates. However, the age structures of 
these regions were such in 1970 that they will have the 
strongest impetus to growth beyond the turn of the cen- 
tury. In western and northern Europe birth rates would 
already be close to the stationary level by the year 2000, 
and with death rates already above 11 per 1,000, growth 
rates would be down to under 3, or well below half the 
1970 levels. By contrast, eastern and southern Europe 


would still show growth rates above 4, and the USSR 
above 5 per 1,000. These differences would have largely 
disappeared for the four regions of Europe by about 
2010-2015, when all their growth rates would be between 
1.4 and 1.8, but the USSR would still be considerably 
above these, at 2.8 per 1,000. By the end of the projec- 
tion period, however, all regions would be near the 
turning point between slow growth and slow decline. 


Under variant II, growth would of course be reduced 
to very low levels much more quickly. By 1985-1990 the 
birth rates of all regions would be between 11.4 (north- 
ern Europe) and 12.5 (USSR) and the turning point 
between growth and decline would have been reached in 
northern and western Europe. By 1995-2000 the same 
point would be reached in eastern and southern Europe, 
with the USSR following by 2000-2005. Ву. 2005-2010 
all regions would be in decline. By the end of the pro- 
jection period all the regions of Europe and the USSR 
would be registering declines at rates per 1,000 of popu- 
lation ranging between —6.3 and —7.9, and birth rates 
around 8.4 would be little more than half the death 
rates of between 15.0 and 16.3. 


The total populations that would emerge from the 
growth patterns of these two theoretical variants are 
given in table VII.22. Under variant I considerable 
growth would continue to occur until past the turn of 
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ТАвЕЕ VII.20 


ASERs, by region, 1970-1975 and 1985-2030, according to “theoretical” variants I and II 
(Births per 100 women in the given age group) 


Variant, region and period 15-19 
Variant I 

Eastern Europe 

MOIS aac osossoag aoe 46 

1975-2030 meen nen ment neon 40 
Northern Europe 

1970-1975 hea een eto ne 45 

11975-2030 Meee eee 40 
Western Europe 

1970-19. mene 36 

1975-2030 и 36 
Southern Europe 

1970-1975 ее ee eee . 36 

1975-2030. 36 
USSR 

1970-1975... кие ее. 32 

1975-2030 Bers ee eerie 37) 


20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 
175 122 64 30 8 1 
№55 120 60 30 7 1 
147 144 76 32 8 = 
140 135 61 30 7 = 
139 128 72 34 9 1 
136 125 72 34 9 1 
126 149 107 59 22 - 
126 135 64 40 10 7 
174 137 84 49 15 2 
150 120 60 40 10 1 


es ak, ee ee 


Variant Ii 


Eastern Europe 


IMO WKOSII ISS” as, chien can remo dee о. 46 

98522030) ереси 25 
Northern Europe 

197021975 eens ое Ве 45 

1985220300 ces os oe ee eae 25 
Western Europe 

970-197. 36 

198522030) ae miake ot chien aye teeke 25 
Southern Europe 

19.70-19.75 ооо. 36 

1985-2030 о. 25 
USSR 

1970-1975 еее. 32 

1985-2030 еек ee 25 


175 122 64 30 8 1 
130 100 40 9 5 = 
147 144 76 32 8 — 
120 105 40 14 5 — 
139 128 72 34 8 1 
15 105 44 US 5 - 
126 149 107 59 22 = 
100 120 45 14 5 = 
174 137 84 49 15 2 
120 100 38 20 5 1 


the century, that is until the impetus of growth inherent 
in present regional age structures finally disappears with 
the emergence of an age composition approximating to 
a stable and stationary model. Only southern and east- 
ern Europe and the USSR show any growth after the 
year 2000, and there too the stationary situation has 
almost been reached. 


It is of interest to compare the results of the appli- 
cation of theoretical variant I (GRR = 1.000 from 1975 
in all regions) by the year 2000 with the earlier results 
achieved by applying the most likely variants of indi- 
vidual countries (table VII.8). For Europe as a whole, 
the difference in total populations by the year 2000 is 
very slight. The theoretical variant naturally produces 
the largest reduction, when compared with the most 
likely variant, in the region with the highest fertility at 
the start, i.e., southern Europe. The theoretical variant 


also reduces the population of the USSR to a figure 
considerably below that produced by the most likely 
variant. But in the case of western Europe the theoretical 
variant adds considerably to the expected regional popu- 
lations. There is little change in the cases of eastern and 
northern Europe. The total population (in millions) by 
regions under the most likely variant and theoretical 
variant I at the year 2000 and the index of growth 
(1970 = 100), are: 


Numbers Index, 1970 = 100 


Most likely Theoretical Most likely Theoretical 


variant variant I variant variant I 
Europe se er 525 524 116 114 
Eastern Europe . 119 120 115 117 
Northern Europe 91 90 114 12 
Western Europe 157 164 107 111 
Southern Europe 158 150 124 117 
в. 321 304 132 125 
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Thus for Europe excluding the USSR, and for the 
eastern and northern regions, the most likely variants 
applied in section C of this chapter yield a result by the 
end of the century which is about the equivalent of a 
constant average fertility level from 1975 just below 
replacement level, that is theoretical variant |5 1500 
assuming that the most likely variant does prove to be 
realistic, western Europe’s growth will be considerably 
below, and eastern Europe’s growth and the growth of 
the USSR will be considerably above that equivalent. 


Should fertility follow the path of theoretical variant II, 
moving down to the level of a gross reproduction rate of 
0.750 in 1985, a maximum population would be reached 
around the year 1990 in Europe and around the year 2000 
in the USSR. Thereafter, as table VII.22.shows, the 
decline would be quite steep, with the population of 
Europe falling below the 1970 level by about 2020. Only 
southern Europe and the USSR would be above that 
level. By 2030 only the USSR would remain above that 
level, but there too decline below the 1970 figure would 
be imminent. By that stage, the populations of northern 
and western Europe would already be below 90 per cent 
of their 1970 levels and would be declining rapidly. 


3. Implications in terms of population structures 


Theoretical variant I would bring all regions virtually 
to their stable age structures early in the twenty-first cen- 
tury, with about 19 per cent of population aged 0-14, 
58 per cent aged 15-59, and 23 per cent aged 60 years 
and over. The proportions of populations aged 0-14 
would decline consistently in all regions, from starting 
points in 1970 between 24.2 and 28.6 per cent to end 
points in 2030 between 18.5 and, 19.6 per cent (table 
УН.23). 


At the other end of the life cycle, as table УП.23 also 
shows, the proportions aged 60 and over would rise 
consistently in all regions, from starting points between 
12.0 and 18.3 per cent, to end points between 22.7 and 
25.6 per cent. By about 1990 the factors out of past 
history which had distorted age structures would be 
largely spent forces: the influence of the declining births 
of the 1930s would still be felt, but the disturbances 
created by war and its aftermath would no longer be 
significant. Consequently, as no projection variant 
attempted to predict the future man-made disturbances 
of this kind, the ageing process is accelerated from about 
1990 onwards and is conditioned wholly by assumed 
fertility and mortality trends. 

As regards the population of working age (15-59 years), 
there is little shift in the percentage of population in this 
age group until the ageing process begins to accelerate; 
then, during the early years of the twenty-first century, 
the trend in all regions is markedly downwards. Should 
fertility continue to remain slightly below replacement 
level, this trend towards higher dependency ratios would 
be continued beyond the year 2000. 


The application of variant II accelerates and accentu- 
ates the trends discussed above. As the growth of popu- 
lation slows down and a declining situation takes its place, 
the proportions aged 0-14 are further reduced, from around 
19 per cent in a near-stationary situation to around 
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13 per cent at the end of the projection period. Con- 
versely, the age group (60 years and over) rises sharply 
from a stationary proportion around 23 per cent to 
30 per cent and more. As a consequence, the proportions 
aged 15-59 years are further reduced. Furthermore, 
within the population of working age there would be a 
shift in the proportions aged 15-44 (decreasing) and 
those aged 45-59 (increasing). This tendency is apparent 
in all regions under variant I, and is particularly marked 
under variant II. In other words, the work force shows 
a marked ageing trend, compared with its present 
structure. 


Under the most likely variants there was a decrease in 
the absolute numbers of young persons of compulsory 
school age (5-14 years) up to the year 2000 in all regions 
except in southern Europe. An increase also applied in 
the USSR. Under theoretical variant I a decrease would 
apply in all regions and the USSR by 1980 and the num- 
bers would not recover to the 1970 level thereafter. 
Under theoretical variant If the decrease would, of 
course, be much greater. By the year 2000 young per- 
sons would be less than 75 per cent of the 1970 levels, 
and by 2030 they would be only about half those levels. 
Table VII.24 sets out the pattern of change by decades. 


Much the same situation would apply to the 15- 
19 years age group. The numbers in this group also 
showed a declining tendency in many countries of east- 
ern, northern and western Europe under the most likely 
variant, but a clear increase in all countries but Italy in 
southern Europe, and also a clear increase in the USSR. 
An early approach to replacement level as implied in 
theoretical variant I would produce a decline by the 
year 2000 in this age group in Europe as a whole and in 
the USSR. Slight increases would occur in western and 
northern Europe, and by 2030 these regions would still 
be marginally above the 1970 level, whereas all other 
regions would be below this level. Under theoretical 
variant II the decline of the 15-19 age group would be to 
15 per cent and more below 1970 levels by the year 2000, 
and again to less than two-thirds of that level 30 years 
later (table VII.25). 


It was pointed out earlier that under theoretical vari- 
ant I those aged 15-59 would decline as a proportion of 
total populations in the latter part of the projection 
period. However, they would still be increasing numeri- 
cally for some time after 1970. For Europe as a whole, 
their maximum numbers would be reached around 2010, 
some 19 per cent above their 1970 levels. This peak 
would be attained at the same time in each region, and 
while some decline would occur thereafter, all would be 
between 14 and 18 per cent above 1970 figures by the 
end of the projection period, the year 2030. A similar 
pattern would apply in the USSR, with a maximum 
around 2010 about 35 per cent above the 1970 figure, 
and ending the period in the year 2030 still 31 per cent 
above that level. 


Under variant II, the numbers of those aged 15-59 
would be declining in all four regions of Europe from 
peaks in 1990 which would be 14 to 17 per cent above 
1970 levels, but by the year 2030 they would all be weil 
below the 1970 figures. The USSR, from a maximum 
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Relative distributions of population by broad age groups, by region, 1970-2030, according to “theoretical” variants I and II 


(Percentages) 


Variant I 


Region and age group 1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 2020 2030 
Europe 
OLA Tene ee. cornet С 24.9 22.3 27 20.7 19.7 19.3 19.1 
бое о. ОАО. ее 58.4 60.6 ‚60.4 59.6 59.6 58.2 56.9 
о Gunde Gmpnconao’ Cet 41.9 42.8 43.2 41.3 39.8 38.7 38.6 
245-59 lacs ода on ence Re © 16.5 17.8 07.2 18.3 19.8 19.5 18.3 
(Aiea chs Sen a, Sloe oa % 16.7 17.1 18.5 19.7 20.7 2235 24.0 
ОМИ увы Slovo Ol tala a one" SNE! dc 12.9 928) 12.9 14.0 14.4 16.0 16.6 
Eastern Europe 
(US Bes ee ARR SL т. 24.6 22.8 21.8 20.6 20.0 19.6 19.3 
T5259, Se Sess За. mele temacee 59.8 61.7 61.0 60.5 60.2 57.8 57.8 
152449 КИ, ог. И. Ч ЕТ 43.5 43.7 43.8 41.5 40.0 39.3 38.8 
AK о ROL oct to One ac 926 ВоВ 16.3 18.0 1.2 19.0 20.2 18.5 19.0 
бро» сек, СОУСЕ 15.6 15.5 17.2 18.9 19.8 22.6 22.9 
60274 ааа Зе асе а 12.5 11.3 122 13.9 13.9 16.7 15-7 
а Aro Mgpaae 3.1 4.2 5.0 5.0 5.9 59 7.2 
Northern Europe 
аа Bins. Boece о. 24.2 21.9 20.8 20.7 19.8 19.4 19.3 
ОО ы ооо © В 51:5 57.7 58.4 59.5 58.9 58.0 56.6 
од ое За Вл. 39.4 41.3 42.4 41.0 39.8 38.6 38.5 
45-59. м ао ЕТС ak 18.1 16.4 16.0 18.5 19.1 19.4 18.1 
брекет: аа" 18.3 20.4 20.8 19.8 21.3 22.6 24.1 
(ADSL Е ре со 0 13.8 14.5 1Э.9 1257 14.7 15.7 16.4 
GE ae ею Дес 4.5 5.9 6.9 ИЕ 6.6 6.9 Ast 
Western Europe 
С ее оо пос в о 24.2 21.6 21.1 20.7 19.8 +937 195 
US25 OMe tens ее зе 91.5 60.6 60.1 59.4 59.5 58.5 57.2 
осы реки оне ооо 41.3 42.7 42.3 41.1 39.8 391 39.1 
в a coe ооо ООО 16.2 17.9 17.8 18.3 19.7 19.4 18.1 
Е он ро оао Оооо ООО ЕЕ 18.3 17.8 18.8 19.9 20.7 21.8 233 
60-72 Ae. ote See bre Beton aos Ot 14.0 12.4 12.9 14.2 14.6 15.4 16.5 
ан о ое Ве 4.3 5.4 5.9 5:1 6.1 6.4 6.8 
Southern Europe 
Qiao, о. 26.4 23.1 20.6 20.6 192 18.7 18.5 
TS 259 Ue пе es ес... 59.1 61.4 61.4 59.4 59-1 58.2 55.9 
А hs Е mente rn ae nec 43.0 43.2 44.1 41.6 39.8 37.9 37.8 
д. т. Е. 16.1 18.2 17.3 17.8 19.9 20.3 18.1 
би о 14.5 15.5 18.0 20.0 21.1 2351 25.6 
60-749 са. 11.2 LES 13.0 14.4 14.4 16.2 179 
ПА т ан. Е Seene 3.3 4.0 5.0 5.6 6.7 6.9 до 
а ом. К о ЕЕ 
USSR 
EV Airs cred sens ых 28.6 23.6 22.6 21.6 20.4 20.0 19.6 
По ия 59.4 63.6 61.7 59.8 61.5 58.8 57.7 
О ла пло eke 45.5 46.1 45.2 43.3 40.3 39.6 39.2 
5-5 ое ола а 13.9 17.5 16.5 16.5 212 19.2 18.5 
Е РО о 12.0 12.8 157 18.6 18.1 21.2 227 
60-74 ое тоне 9.5 9.7 11.7 14.5 12.1 15.9 16.3 
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TABLE VII.23 (continued) 


о в И 


Variant II 
Region and age group 1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 2020 2030 
Europea 
о В: ИО В ООО оо ера Ole as 24.9 21.8 18.0 16.5 15.1 13.8 13.3 
Ом оо И Sime РИ 58.4 61.0 62.7 62.3 61.5 59.2 55 
р ee бои ae” 4\.9 43.1 44.9 42.5 39.2 35.8 34.3 
SOE nee os ak Е. 16.5 17.9 17.8 19.8 22.3 23.4 21.4 
ОО осо. Те. 16.7 17.2 19.3 212 23.4 27.0 31.0 
бо и ee ое ео 12.9 12.3 13.5 15.0 16.3 19.2 Zed 
CASI duc bokeh aie What OE Se ИЕ 3.8 4.9 5.8 6.2 7.1 7.8 9.5 


аа СО оо ее 24.7 21.9 18.2 16.4 15.2 13.8 13.4 
SES OARS а А, ОЕ 59.7 62.4 63.7 63.1 62.2 58.7 56.5 
а: У so Scere 43.5 44.2 45.8 42.5 39.2 36.0 34.4 
Е Ворон ОбодоО Ее оса 16.2 18.2 17.9 20.6 23.0 22.7 22.1 
ао 15.6 15.7 18.1 20.5 22.6 27.4 30.1 
CONGR есь о toe ah 12.4 11.4 12.9 14.0 14.9 20.2 20.6 
USS ee ER eas Aa Фи er 8.2 4.3 5.2 6.5 Ustl Uo? 95 


МЕГА ets: оо ООВ В сео <OGAC ORME EAE 24.2 21.1 17.4 16.6 15.0 13.8 13.4 
Е о р. 57.5 58.3 60.9 62.0 60.8 58.8 55.1 
MS AA оо с ое 39.4 41.7 44.3 42.0 39.0 35.3 34.2 
A 5-5 OPS Ц о ыЕ 18.1 16.6 16.6 20.0 21.8 235 20.9 
О bie Oreo none Ope enn бон 18.3 20.6 Aled 21.4 24.2 27.4 31.5 
60-745 т... es 8 0... 13.8 14.7 14.5 13.7 16.7 ТУ 25 
USE SS аа о ле 4.5 5:9 Us? Ustl tes) 8.3 10.0 


OSL сорок ав обо Виа mal ene 24.2 20.7 17.7 16.6 15.0 14.1 13.6 
Ах ое не т 57.5 61.2 62.7 61.8 61.4 59.4 55.8 
1 oye recur iR tein ah Bea a a 41.3 43.1 44.1 42.0 38.9 35:9 34.9 
п и М, Зо 16.2 18.1 18.6 19.8 22.5 23:5 20.9 
о ое ооо и Ве vs wer 18.3 18.1 19.6 21.6 23.6 26.5 30.6 
о о ие 14.0 12.6 13.4 15.4 16.7 18.8 21.6 
Оо о а С о С Е 4.3 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.9 Toth 9.0 


OIC ea ооо оо OL CAG “cep Ceo Ю 26.4 23:2 18.5 16.4 15.1 13.5 12.9 
ПОСЛ ао в Ооо ооо о ое аира 591 61.3 63.0 62.4 61.6 59.5 SG? 
ee Oe eee ep о ооо GRO poe Оо 43.0 43.1 45.2 43.4 39.5 35.8 35.5 
“TOPO а аа oxe-oubmied eigen Ноа 16.1 18.2 17.8 19.0 22.1 237 GY 
(UES зо or Cocca Outi За 14.5 15.5 18.5 Pa?) 23.3 27.0 31:9 
60-74 от ов 11.2 11.5 13.3 15.3 15.8 18.9 22:1 
ея ов. MAMA оо оно ООС 3.3 4.0 5.2 Sy) ie 8.1 9.8 
а ее — 
USSR 
OH URES cache crop re) Зоо ие ооо 28.6 23.3 19.9 17.2 15.9 14.5 ИЗ 
15-59 обо бо во о te AR enc lo omen 59.4 63.8 63.9 62.8 63.8 60.2 571 
а оо aco, Ooo) о, Вон © 45.5 46.3 46.8 45.0 39.9 37.2 35.0 
ДО и. о ею: 13.9 WIS 17.1 17.8 23.9 23.0 22-1 
бо Е noeD ts Coe uno. et 12.0 12.9 16.2 20.0 26.3 PSS) 29.2 
60-14 9.5 9 12.0 15.6 14.2 19.0 20.9 
о ооо CMON ов cee 2.5 3.2 4.2 4.4 6.1 6.3 8.3 
a ышишиИВИВОКо ки 


8 Excluding the USSR. 
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TaBLe VII.24 


Changes in population aged 5-14, by region, 1970-2030, according to “theoretical” variants I and II 


(Index numbers, 1970 = 100) 


Variant If 


fant I 
Numbers in fei 


Region 1980 1990 — 2000 200 2020 2030 


1970 
(thousands) 


Europe? .....-++++5 76 188 97 79 71 65 56 51 
Eastern Europe... - 17 129 97 81 72 66 57 51 
Northern Europe ... 12 896 98 76 72 65 56 51 
Western Europe... . 22259 93 76 72 63 56 51 


Southern Емгоре ... 23 904 99 81 70 65 55 50 


а оо а ола 


а Excluding the USSR. 


TaBLe VII.25 


Changes in population aged 15-19, by region, 1970-2030, according to “theoretical” variants I and И 
(Index numbers, 1970 = 100) 


Numbers in Variants I and II Variant I Variant II 
1970 

Region (thousands) 1980 1990 2000 2010 2020 2030 2000 2010 2020 2030 
Europea оовосововос 34 409 80 74 65 57 
Eastern Europe .... - 9 429 72 64 58 50 
Northern Europe... . 5 830 83 79 68 60 
Western Europe. .... 10 167 82 ТИ 66 59 
Southern Емгоре.... 10983 82 77 69 58 

о. 22466 


а Excluding the USSR. 


TABLE VII.26 


Changes in population aged 15-59, by region, 1970-2030, according to “theoretical” variants I and II 
(Index numbers, 1970 = 100) 


Variants I and II Variant I 


Numbers in Variant 1 
1970 
Region (thousands ) 1980 1990 2000 2010 2020 2030 2000 2010 2020 2030 
BUrOpe svat eee ee 268 242 109 114 117 119 118 116 113 109 100 88 
Eastern Europe..... 61 504 110 114 118 121 118 118 114 109 98 88 
Northern Europe.... 46231 105 111 115 117 117 114 111 105 97 85 
Western Europe..... 85 106 109 112 114 117 116 114 110 106 97 85 
Southern Europe.... 75401 111 117 118 122 120 116 117 113 105 92 
о. 144 210 117 123 126 135 132 131 123 124 113 101 


а Excluding the USSR. 
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figure in the year 2000, would finish the projection period 
almost back again at the 1970 level (table VII.26). 


Table VII.23 shows the changes in the proportions of 
people aged 60 and over implied in the two theoretical 
variants. As the mortality assumptions used implied a 
continuation of higher expectations of life for women as 
compared with men, the sex differentials noted in sec- 
tion C would continue under the theoretical variants. 
Moreover, as all people aged 60 and over at the end of 
the projection period were born after 1970, the numbers 
of aged persons would be the same under theoretical 
variants I and II, and the increase over the period would 
be consistently greater for women than for men, reflect- 
ing the lower mortality schedules for the former. But 
while the numbers of women and men respectively would 
be the same under each theoretical variant, their pro- 
portions in the total male and female populations would 
vary, as the size of each of those populations is affected 
by the two fertility variants. 


Tables УП.27 and УП.28 illustrate the changes in the 
numbers of men and women aged 60 and over and 75 
and over, when compared with 1970 (= 100), that would 
follow from the application of both theoretical variants. 
The increases are striking and consistently positive 
throughout; they are particularly marked amongst the 
grands vieillards. These are the increases (about which 
there is little doubt as the people have all been born) 
that could lead to almost a third of populations being 
composed by the end of the projection period of persons 
aged 60 and over, should fertility fall and remain below 
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replacement level. The implications of these figures for 
combined sexes in terms of proportions has already been 
given in table УП.23. 


Finally, how would the changes hypothesized in these 
theoretical variants impinge upon the breadwinning sec- 
tors of the population? Section C of this chapter, con- 
cerned with the application of the most likely variant, 
emphasized the relatively high proportions of most 
European populations which are in the working age 
groups, particularly in the younger sector between the 
ages of 15 and 44 years. In other words, these popv- 
lations have a low dependency ratio, measured as the 
proportions aged less than 15 years and over 59 years to 
the populations aged 15-59 years. It was also emphasized 
in that section that these relatively high proportions of 
persons of working age would be maintained in most 
countries until almost the end of the century, but by 
then the non-demographic factors holding back the 
ageing process would be weakening and in many coun- 
tries the dependency ratios would be starting to rise. 
Table VII.23 shows how substantially the pattern would 
change after about 1990, the rise gathering speed into 
the twenty-first century if fertility remains below replace- 
ment. A rapid fall in fertility, as under theoretical vari- 
ant II, would tend at first to reduce the total proportion 
of population in the dependent age groups, but in the 
longer term, as population decrease sets in, the very high 
proportion in the aged category (60 years and over) 
would more than offset the reduction in the juvenile 
group (0-14), so increasing the dependency ratio again. 


TABLE УП.27 


Changes in the number of men and of women aged 60 and over, by region, 1970-2030 
according to “‘theoretical’’ variants I and II 


(Index numbers, 1970 = 100) 


ee eee ere me Ti et ee а = ne Pa 


Variants I and II 


Numbers in 
1970 
Region and sex (thousands ) 1980 1990 2000 2010 2020 2030 
Europe 

Мерси. сре 31 978 109 127, 144 148 17/5) 189 
Мотель к <q legen а ео cme 44 467 107 120 128 136 148 159 

Eastern Europe 
Meier нее 6 748 103 122 145 160 189 193 
WOMENM о В oe meek. 9 321 108 125 139 146 167 170 

Northern Europe 

Men: {onc ak ae ee es 6 164 124 135 133 148 160 172 
Моей соль 8 516 112 116 nid 121 130 140 

Western Europe 
Eads КУ : bgp ABS Sp hee iy A 8 030 101 114 133 145 154 165 
Мое авы 1015.21 101 107 112 116 123 133 

h E е 
р и le CRC Иа 11 036 114 141 165 181 204 229 
Women Ahn a ct cee 16 109 113 138 159 169 186 205 
SSR 

: Met en kL eRe Go capes 9 373 116 173 248 263 330 362 
Women лы 19 645 188 146 169 165 191 207 


в Excluding the USSR. 
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ТАВЕЕ УП.28 


Changes in the number of men and of women aged 75 and over, by region, 1970-2030, 
according to “theoretical” variants I and П 


(Index numbers, 1970 = 100) 


Region and sex 


® Excluding the USSR. 


These theoretical patterns are illustrated in table УП.29. 
Under variant I Europe would experience a reduction of 
dependency ratios to 1980, after which they would rise, 
fairly slowly, to 76 per cent by 2030, compared with 
71 per cent in 1970. Under variant II, the reduction 
would at first be much more marked, to a minimum 
ratio of only 59 per cent in 1990, thus reflecting the 
initial sharp decline in the proportion of young persons; 
but thereafter the rise would be steep to a ratio of 80 per 
cent by 2030, as the proportions aged 60 and over 
increased to 31 per cent of the population. Every region 
of Europe and the USSR with, however, some relatively 
minor differerces with regard to levels and timing, would 
follow this general pattern (figure 21). 


Variants I and П 


E. Interpreting projections 


If human societies would standardize their fertility 
and mortality patterns and remain immobile, national 
and regional projections of their future numbers could 
be accepted as predictions. But the real world has 
neither been, nor seems likely to be of that character. 
This has been particularly so over the past thirty years 
or so in Europe and the USSR. Marriage patterns have 
been changing. The proportions marrying have been 
increasing in most areas but decreasing in some. The 
timing of births has been changing. After years of 
decline, some fertility patterns in countries of western 
and northern Europe showed signs of increase after the 


TABLE VII.29 


Dependency ratios, by region, 1970-2030, according to ‘“‘theoretical’’ variants I and П 
(Population aged less than 15 and 60 and above per 100 population aged 15-59) 


Region 1980 1990 


EE UlODe Sea aie 
Eastern Europe . . 67 62 64 65 66 
Northern Europe . 74 73 71 68 70 
Western Europe. . 74 65 66 69 68 
Southern Europe . 69 63 63 68 68 


* Excluding the USSR. 


Variant II 


1980 


1990 2000 2010 


59 61 63 69 80 


73 73 67 60 57 59 61 71 И) 
122 72 74 72 64 61 65 70 82 
ТА 75 74 64 59 62 63 68 79 
72 79 69 63 59 60 62 68 81 


59 
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Ficure 21 (continued) 


EASTERN EUROPE 


VARIANT | VARIANT II 
VARIANT | VARIANT И 
1970/2000 1970/2000 Age groups 2000/2030 ЕЕ 
80 + 
75 — 79 
Ё | 70 — 74 


65 — 69 
60 — 64 
55 — 59 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


VARIANT | VARIANT И VARIANT 1 VARIANT И 
1970/2000 1970/2000 Age groups 2000/2030 2000/2030 


WESTERN EUROPE 


VARIANT 1 VARIANT И VARIANT | VARIANT II 
1970/2000 1970/2000 Age groups 2000/2030 2000/2030 

80 + - И RS 

75—79 
70 — 74 
65 — 69 
60 — 64 
55 — 59 
50 — 54 
45 — 49 
40 — 44 
35 — 39 
30—34 Е] 
25 — 29 
20 — 24 
15 — 19 
10 — 14 

] 5-9 
0—4 


SOUTHERN EUROPE 


VARIANT | VARIANT II VARIANT | VARIANT II 
1970/2000 1970/2000 Age groups 2000/2030 2000¥2030 

; 80 + ` у 5 
75 — 79 
70 — 74 
65 — 69 
60 — 64 
55 — 59 
50 — 54 
45 —49 
40 — 44 
35 — 39 
30 — 34 
25 — 29 
20 — 24 
15 — 19 
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second World War, while those of most of the eastern 
countries were coming sharply downwards. Now, the 
patterns of most northern and western countries seem 
again to be downwards, and the pace of fertility decline 
seems to be gathering speed in southern Europe. 


All these changes make the task of projection as diffi- 
cult as ever. They also mean that projections cannot be 
taken as predictions and that, to have a practical meaning, 
projections need to be subject to continuous scrutiny 
—and generally revision—in the light of short-term 
changes in nuptiality and fertility, in migratory patterns, 
and in mortality.2” Many countries are realizing this, 
and their revisions, which have become more frequent 
recently, have tended to be downwards rather than 
upwards.”8 


Thus, while the most likely variant in this study has 
attempted to give expression to the trends that have 
seemed realistic within very recent years in European 
countries as seen by their own experts, they can only be 
taken as the assessment of evidence then available, and 
undoubtedly many of these assessments will be subject 
to revision. The maximum and minimum variants pre- 
sented in section B of this chapter may also be inter- 
preted as possible parameters within which fluctuations 
might be anticipated in the future. 


The greatest areas of uncertainty, as emphasized at 
the beginning of this chapter, still lie in the fields of fer- 
tility and nuptiality. There will, of course, continue to 
be short-term fluctuations in levels of fertility and in the 
proportions married, but there does not seem to be any 
substantial evidence at present that the trend of family 
formation and building is towards larger completed size. 
Indeed the contrary is suggested by the findings of several 
recent specialized fertility studies described in chapter V. 


Yet not all is uncertain in a projection, particularly 
when age and sex structure are known and when life 
expectations are high and known to be relatively con- 
stant. In these situations assessing total populations 15 
still hazardous because of the intrusion of the fertility 
variable, and it therefore follows that analysis of pro- 
portional distributions based on total populations can 
be subject to considerable errors; but likely rates of 
change for the population already born can be assessed 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the assessable 
target being progressively reduced to higher age groups 
as the time-scale of the projection increases. For the 
time span of the projection period covered in this study, 
the areas of relative certainty and uncertainty are illus- 


27 For an appraisal of the predictive power of projections, see 
W. Brass, “Perspectives in population prediction” (with dis- 
cussion), Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (London), vol. 137, 
part 4 (1974), pp. 532-583. 

28 This is particularly the case with the official series in the 
United Kingdom: the projections based on 1965 yielded a popu- 
lation of 66.4 million in 2001, compared with only 54.9 million for 
the projections based on 1972. As the latter implied substantially 
lower fertility levels than the former, the ultimate populations 
differed considerably in age composition as well as in total size. 
In the Netherlands, projections prepared in 1971 suggested a 
population of 17.1 millions by the year 2000, whereas projections 
based on 1973 suggested totals by 2000 ranging between 15.4 and 
16.1 million. 


trated in simple fashion in the following diagram. In 
terms of the relevance of projections to social and econ- 
omic planning, this diagram means that while projections 
cannot yet predict changes in total population, even in 
the short term, because future changes in period fertility 
cannot be scientifically determined, much less uncertainty 
is involved in the assessment of future trends in the popu- 
lation already born by the base year. For example, sub- 
Ject to variations in participation rates, the numbers of 
entrants to the work force can be anticipated for at least 
15 years ahead; changes in the total work force deter- 
mined by likely entrants and exits from its structure can 
be assessed probably up to 20 years ahead; 23 and changes 
in the numbers of aged persons can be assessed for 
60 years ahead. Thus projections should not be dis- 
carded out of hand because they may fail to hit future 
total population levels, for many of their components 
may continue to have a high degree of accuracy and to 
be of considerable relevance to social and economic 
planning.®° 

Yet neither the simplicity of the projection exercise 
nor the certainty of its results even with respect to the 
population already born should be overstated: there are 
still the uncertainties, for example, of major migratory 
movements and man-made disasters, both of which have 
been significant in the past. But ignoring these, the 
conclusions that seem relatively certain into the measur- 
able future for the regions discussed in this chapter may 
be summarized as follows. 


(a) In all but three or four countries birth rates seem 
unlikely to rise appreciably over the next decade: this 
seems to follow from both the nature of current fertility 
schedules and the age composition of the populations of 
childbearing age. 

(b) Over the next decade, and probably for at least 
fifteen years ahead, there seems likely to be relative 
stability or decrease in the populations aged 5-14 years 
in about two-thirds of the countries of Europe and in the 
USSR. On a regional basis, there will be approximate 
stability in eastern, northern and southern Europe and 
a marked decline in western Europe. 

(с) The populations coming of working age (15- 
19 years) will be about the same or smaller around 1985- 
1990 than they were in 1970 in 15 countries of Europe 
and in the USSR: southern Europe will be the only 
region in which the majority of countries will show an 
increase. 

(4) While most countries will continue to experience 
some growth in their populations of working age (15- 
59 years) the rate of growth is likely to slow down mark- 
edly in the majority of countries from about 1985 until 
about the end of the century. 


29 A promising approach, with respect to the changes in the 
male work force at least, is the working life-table. 

30 Projections made in the 1930s, when many countries were at 
or below replacement level fertility, tended to be completely rejected 
when subsequent rises in fertility discredited their validity in terms 
of total populations; but many of them contained data which 
remained valid but little used with relevance to educational and 
manpower planning and to social welfare services 
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Area of increasing uncertainty 


25 
> 
co 
5 
= 50 
Е ce | 
5 Area of relative certainty 
= 1 
75 
100 


1970 Projection period 


(e) The fastest growing sector in populations for the 
remainder of the century will be that of persons aged 60 
and over, and particularly those aged 75 and over. 
Substantial decadal growth will continue for this group 
well into the twenty-first century. 


(f) In terms of dependency ratios, the total depen- 
dency burden to be supported by the population of 
working age is not likely to increase, and in many 
countries will decrease, for at least 15 years and probably 
further ahead; but, even if fertility patterns reach and 
remain below replacement levels, there will be a marked 
increase in the dependency burdens in all countries from 
about the end of the century, since the expected increase 
in the proportion of the old will be greater than the 
expected increase in the proportion of the young. 


(g) While the total dependency burden is not likely 
to rise for some time ahead, its composition will be 
changing quite substantially in the low fertility countries, 
with an increasing ratio of old to young, in a way that 
will require major shifts of public investment concerned 
with social and economic welfare, with increasing pro- 
portions of such investment being transferred from the 
young to the old sectors of societies. 


(h) Because of the current age-structures, which have 
been produced from the relatively high rates of increase 
in the recent past, the assumption of a drastic reduction 
of fertility will not bring about population decline in 


2030 


2000 


more than two or three countries of Europe for the 
remainder of this century, but in this circumstance 
growth would be slowing down markedly by that time, 
and the persistence of sub-replacement fertility would 
induce decline in most eastern, northern and western 
countries by the second decade of the twenty-first century. 


An aspect of the European-type of fertility patterns 
that adds to the difficulties of projections is the extent to 
which they are subject to short-term fluctuations. With 
total fertilities around two children, and with such low 
mortality schedules, the pattern is one of very efficient 
and deliberate fertility control by married couples, and 
their deliberate reactions to changing social and econ- 
omic circumstances by, for example, postponing mar- 
riage, postponing the initial birth, or postponing a last 
birth, can create considerable short-term variations in 
period fertility patterns. Understanding of the social, 
economic and psychological factors inducing such 
changes is still rudimentary, but their effectiveness is 
increased by the fact that they frequently seem to move 
in the same directions, not only over most social and 
economic classes within a single country, but over many 
countries, almost as international fashion. The baby 
boom of the 1950s and the widespread nature of recent 
fertility declines have these characteristics. But through 
all these short-term vicissitudes there seems to be running 
as a secular trend the downward movement towards the 
average of two children per couple. 


И 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.II.2 


Locality-size distribution of population, in 25 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


( Percentages) 
NS ous ai ec ete) г 10,000 5,000 2,000 
a о 
locality type Total 100,000 100,000 50,000 20,000 10,000 5,000 2,000 Other ® 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria 
Ht (CD) ee eae oh Rd: a 100.0 8.0 1.9 5.4 4.6 3.4 1.4 75.3 
oe ou Sem reer © Comers 100.0 12.2 — 10.3 —— 7.1 7.0 20.4 43.0 — 
Оба ьь 100.0 es 8.0 8.5 4.8 7.9 7.1 36.2 — 
Czechoslovakia 
VO Ре те ws 100.0 19.7 23 5.0 6.2 6.9 14.6 Byles! - 
UGG (CO) ео... 100.0 14.1 4.0 7.2 dk? 8.6 16.4 42.5 - 
ТОТО: (C) carne vererosm cesta nyiernse nr e 100.0 15.8 6.5 8.8 8.0 8.3 15.0 37.6 _ 
German Democratic Republic 
Обе в er 100.0 13.4 6.0 12.3 9.0 10.7 14.1 34.5 — 
Об) на ны 100.0 30.8 6.6 10.2 7.4 9.3 AIDES) 23e)) - 
О о. 100.0 22.0 6.8 15.3 9.4 8.5 11.8 26.2 - 
Hungary 
WSGONMOC) Ree eke aos ees aoe 100.0 22.0 5.6 9.8 9.3 ЛЬ 21.8 20.4 - 
MO ORCC) а ne edhe Me 100.0 26.4 5.8 TES 9.6 10.1 jes 19.3 - 
Poland 
ПОЗ. 100.0 10.2 3.3 5.0 4.0 4.0 39 1.0 68.6 
О. 100.0 20.8 4.3 6.8 6.3 5.6 eke! 0.9 52.0 
ом. 
Romania 
ПО Ве here Nae tees 100.0 8.0 5:3 3.8 319 5.0 20.0 54.0 — 
О а 100.0 11.6 3.7 4.1 Soi) 92 52.0 ef) — 
ПО - 100.0 16.5 2.8 6.7 5.4 14.8 44.9 8.9 — 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
LOS Oia) aerator wae aie lane 100.0 33.5 3:2 8.1 6.6 4.3 om 8.5 37 
ВЕ. 100.0 34.2 4.6. 9.7 6.2 4.0 3.8 IES 26.0 
SAD CANIS sed Se eee cere tenet 100.0 36.8 Des 12.0 6.2 3.4 58) 13.1 20.1 
Finland 
LOS ое ор oe eke os oe 100.0 14.2 0.0 8.0 6.0 3.4 25) 6.4 58.5 
RIGO) 2s cpa es oe ee 100.0 16.0 —— 8.0 —= 8.2 3.5 6.5 Sat 44.1 
ПО но ears meee ae ee 100.0 —— 25.3 — 92 6.3 4.2 ee 11.8 35.9 
Ireland 
ИО ера sak ou eran a 100.0 17.6 6.0 4.6 4.0 333 5.0 7.8 syle 7/ 
ПО прое nee sey 100.0 25.2 4.2 2.6 3:5 3.8 5.7 10.3 44.7 
р еж 100.0 РЭ 5.4 3.6 3:9 onl 5.9 7.6 41.2 
Norway 
NOSOMA)ono eee ieee = ee 100.0 20.0 6.2 6.7 5:7 59 3.8 8.0 47.7 
об о: 100.0 20.2 6.1 8.5 6.2 3.0 4.8 8.4 42.8 
ПИ ооо о sey es ae A ae aN: а. ой 
Sweden | 
ПСО 5 eels о боба вен oe 100.0 | 19.4 6.0 7.5 The 5.1 6.5 14.3 33.9 
КО 100.0 Der 9.2 9.9 Ug? 6.4 6.6 11.8 Died: 
iV ROW A ee ech cect Se ь. 100.0 21.3 12.8 12.4 10.2 5.8 8.2 10.7 
United Kingdom: | 
England and Wales | 
ПО о 100.0 59 7.6 eS 6.9 5.1 6.3 10.9 Е 
Об: 100.0 36.16 17.26 16.06 6.9¢ 2.6¢ tale 0.1¢ 20.0¢ 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.II.2 (continued) 
Locality-size distribution of population, in 25 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Values in percentage) 


5,000 2,000 
Region к OTe oa Mies ree a to ies Pes 
locality type *® Total 100,000 100,000 50,000 20,000 10,000 5,000 } 
ae 
Northern Europe (continued) 
Northern Ireland 
TOSS (0) itn eg eee or 100.0 32.4 3.6 1.5 8.1 4.6 3.9 6.1 — 39.8 
9... 100.0 29.2 3.8 4.3 a 3.8 3.4 We ee 
Тб ее И... 100.0 37.0 3.8 6.1 6.3 4.4 4.6 73 30.5 
Scotland 
EO SEND) ne ete Oe das Sse tee 100.0 37.6 4.7 п 6.9 8.0 9.6 4.0 et 
AOGINCD Re ee а о 100.0 36.5 6.7 10.1 6.4 6.1 8:2 1.4 29.6 
LOOM earn eter ids, one ee is 5 : a т а ae = A 
Western Eurove 
Austria 
ВОО on te. Ake, о со 100.0 329 7.5) 4.6 8 6.2 16.4 34.4 ~ 
MOGI) te ace я 100.0 Boal 1.0 5-1 4.6 He 17.4 32.6 — 
О ое me 100.0 31.0 1.0 5:7 6.1 8.0 22.2 26.0 — 
Belgium 
LO ATC) der, те. 100.0 10.5 7.4 14.1 14.6 16.1 19.6 07-7 -- 
Пе ео. 100.0 ОВ 8.4 16.6 14.8 7.2 18.5 15.2 — 
а ага Се 100.0 10.6 Ths 18.4 1.2 172 iG es 11.6 - 
France 
TOA GHC) enews a eke ce: 100.0 16.3 5.4 9.7 ies 8.0 1351 40.0 ~ 
USG2s(C) Reon о вр А ns 100.0 18.0 6.9 12.4 8.5 8.5 2-1 33.6 — 
О о ое О о 100.0 41.2 —— 14.0 —— ———— 14.7 — 30.1 - 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
UO SONG) EA oe eee ое 100.0 РИ 5.6 8.8 Tell 8.9 13.6 28.9 — 
о о Ве В 100.0 30.8 6.6 Ow 7.4 9.3 12.5 23:2 - 
OW OV CC) ar ete see, ue eee 100.0 32.4 7.0 11.8 9.4 9.5 i 592 18.7 ~ 
Netherlands 
UO И ae hee али ae 100.0 Be) 8.6 8.5 6.3 7.5 8.9 17.4 10.1 
о. 100.0 35.4 8.3 8.1 79 7.9 8.4 14.7 9.2 
о от 
Switzerland 
LOS (С eae ree A 100.0 20.6 4.1 4.4 ИЗ ВЕ] 20.0 S19 = 
ROG OK(C)ie > 100.0 20.5 5-й 4.4 11.9 122 18.8 27.0 - 
POTOMC eee, oe es 100.0 Se 4.9 9.3 13.4 13.4 19.0 OSS — 
| 
Southern Europe 
Greece ‘ 
О eu Ме ee 100.0 PAST 3.5 eS 8.2 55 13.4 44.6 — 
о о ne 100.0 PUT Desh 7.4 4.6 32 8.9 43.1 2.8 
Е с о eae 
Italy 
HOSUR) ees ero oan SR 100.0 20.4 7.6 13.2 14.2 18.4 19.2 7.0 — 
О О 4. ee 100.0 24.8 8.7 13.6 13.0 15.8 17.0 ТЫ — 
ия 100.0 29.2 8.0 15.2 12.4 13.8 14.4 7.0 ~ 
Portugal 
LOS ONG) esr SR ee 100.0 7 = 87 3.0 52 6.6 — 68.8 
LOGON) he es oe 100.0 2 ——= 43) —— 5.9 4.7 6.9 ~ 66.1 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.II.2 (concluded) 


Locality-size distribution of population, in 25 countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 


(Values in percentage) 


мн 


Region and country, 


year, Over 
locality type * Total _| 100, 000 
Spain 
TS SOC) eee oe С 100.0 24.1 
INO Ge ss Se SE ne 100.0 Dee 
О torent eh eer en oe 100.0 50:2 
Yugoslavia 
NO ASIC) meee wes eee oe 100.0 6.3 
UO Gil" (о es oP 100.0 9.0 
LOC) ret Ne ee see 100.0 12.6 


Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbuok, various years. 


& Туре (a) denotes agglomerations or clusters of population without regard to 
Official boundaries or administrative functions. Type (6) denotes localities with 
fixed boundaries, commonly under local or urban governments. Туре (с) denotes 
use of administrative subdivisions having fixed boundaries and comprising the entire 
country. 
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50,000 20,000 10,000 5,000 2,000 
to to to to to Under 
100,000 50,000 20,000 10,000 5,000 2,000 Other ® 
6.2 9.5 12.0 14.5 16.8 16.9 = 
7.5 10.0 11.2 14.4 14.5 14.5 - 
6.9 12.1 11.1 11.2 11.4 WH — 
1.9 4.1 3), 1.0 0.0 _- 83.6 
2.8 6.9 4.2 6.3 12.0 58.8 — 
4.1 9.2 4.5 6.8 ites) 50.9 — 


> Including remaining areas, if any, plus unknown cases. 

© Distribution appears significantly affected by change in locality type between 
1950 and 1960; large rise in the percentage *‘Other’’ seems associated with fall in the 
percentage over 100,000 and in localities between 2,000 and 10,000. 
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Expectation of life at birth and ages 30 and 65, by sex, about 1900, 1930, 1950, 1960 and 1970 


Region and country 


Eastern Europe 


Bulgaria . . 


(GZECHOSLOVAKIaeene оо о Е 
German Democratic Republics 25 02 2 30 5 ener 


Hungary . . 
Poland... 
Romania. . 


Northern Europe 


Denmark . 
Finland .. 
Ireland... 
Norway .. 
Sweden .. 


United Kingdom: 
Eniglandyand МТВ о поооооваювюосто мые 
Nonrthemnplretand: ооо о ве 


Scotland 


Western Europe 


Austria... 
Belgium . . 
France. . . 


Germany, Hederal Republicof 3... 4... 4. 14 - 


Netherlands 
Switzerland 


Southern Europe 


Albania . . 
Greece... 
HENNY oo a 


брали. = 


WISIN 5 a 6 6a 


Eastern Europe 


Bulgaria . . 


СООО ЧЕ о oo kum oh oe hb Owe esa oo 
German Democratic Republic ............. 


Hungary . . 
Poland... 


Northern Europe 


Denmark . 
Finland .. 
Ireland) 4 
Norway .. 
Sweden .. 


United Kingdom: 


England and Wales 


Northern 
Scotland 


fend ее ean 


APPENDIX TABLE А.Ш.1 


Males Females 
1900 1930 1950 1960 1970 1900 1930 1950 1960 1970 
At birth 

40.0 45.9 60.7 67.8 69.1 40.3 46.6 63.8 71.4 RS 
38.9 51.9 60.9 67.6 66.3 41.7 55.2 6525 ТЭГ 73.2 
44.8 59.9 63.0 66.5 68.2 48.3 62.8 65.9 71.4 73.4 
Я: 48.3 58.8 65.2 66.3 Bee Sis 63.2 69.6 72.1 
48.2 5552) 64.8 66.6 51.4 61.0 70.5 73.4 
56.1 64.2 65.7 61.2 67.7 70.4 
52.9 61.5 69.8 70.3 50 56.2 63.2 72.6 74.4 76.1 
45.3 52.6 62.9 64.9 65.7 48.1 57.4 69.1 71.6 73.6 
49.3 57.8 64.5 68.1 68.6 49.6 58.8 67.0 ЕС 7352 
54.8 02:5 Te ifareh 71.0 STi 65.7 74.7 74.7 VES 
54.5 62.4 70.3 И: 7225 57.0 64.6 72.7 74.7 77.4 
48.5 58.7 66.5 68.3 68.8 52.4 62.9 ТЕ 74.1 one 
47.1 56.6 65.5 67.4 67.7 46.7 Sider 68.8 TF 73.6 
45.0 56.0 64.5 66.4 67.0 47.8 59.5 68.3 71.9 73.3 
39.1 54.5 61.9 65.6 66.3 41.1 58.5 67.0 72.0 TERS) 
45.4 56.0 62.0 67.7 68.4 48.8 59.8 67.3 GSS 74.5 
45.3 54.3 63.6 67.2 69.1 48.7 59.0 69.3 73.8 76.7 
44.8 5979) 64.6 66.7 67.3 48.3 62.8 68.5 TES 73.6 
51.0 63.7 70.6 71.4 70:7 53.4 65.4 Е 74.8 76.5 
49.3 59.2 66.4 68.7 70.0 52.2 63.1 70.9 74.1 76.0 
a 52.6 63.7 66.1 He 54.4 66.0 68.0 
sh 44.9 a 67.5 ae a 47.5 me TOG +" 
44.2 53.8 63.8 67.2 68.5 44.8 56.0 67.3 72.3 74.6 
5 я 99:5 60.7 65.3 is ar 60.5 66.4 71.0 
33:9 48.4 58.8 67.3 69.0 35.7 51.6 63.5 TL 74.4 
50.1 56.4 62.2 65.1 54.2 58.5 65.3 69.9 

42 58.2 65.0 66 47 63.3 72.6 74 

Age 30 

36.7 38.4 42.6 43.0 42.6 36.0 39.9 45.0 45.6 46.1 
33.0 ЗИ: 39.6 41.2 39.7 34.8 39.2 43.0 45.6 45.8 
34.6 397.5 41.5 41.8 41.0 36.9 41.0 44.2 85.5 45.6 
36.0 39.6 40.9 40.8 38.3 42.7 44.2 45.6 
36.0 38.9 41.1 41.2 38.0 43.0 45.5 47.1 
41.5 45.2 
37.4 40.9 43.6 43.3 43.6 39.6 41.6 45.3 46.5 48.3 
34.9 Вы Site 38.6 38.4 BRS 39.4 43.1 44.4 45.8 
-.. 38.5 40.2 41.7 41.3 i 38.9 42.2 44.6 45.4 
38.8 40.9 44.8 43.9 43.5 40.2 42.8 47.3 47.9 49.2 
38.6 40.8 43.0 44.0 44.4 40.2 42.0 44.6 46.6 49.1 
34.8 38.2 40.5 41.3 41.2 37.4 41.2 44.6 46.4 47.2 
ape) 40.4 40.8 40.7 37.4 42.9 44.7 46.0 
37.4 39.4 39.8 39 39.8 42.7 44.5 45.5 
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Males Females 
Region and country 1900 1930 1950 1960 1970 1900 1930 1950 1960 1970 
Western Europe 
АН с ооо в 
а Bat о ооо omen time ae ae 36.9 SI NOLS AMD | BYE) 390 IL 255 AIG. Tl 
о а о. 34.2 Эры 59 (о. т 37.0 40.2 43.2 45.9 46.6 
а =: 2 pe ii an Те а be 33,9 35.4 39.3 40.5 41.4 | 36.4 39.5 44.1 46.4 48.7 
ne ae STEN IIS ЕО ор no eo ola we a 34.6 ОБ о С ee BOW СИИ Со 5 90 
р Oe moe ae 37.8 414 443 44.2 43.4 38.8 41.7 45.7 46.9 48.8 
Mili eal an а tp CaM a eas file chs ne pouk ee 33) Sime ote On om 41.04 20) 00431 36.1 400 444 46.5 48.6 
Southern Europe 
а tok GR Mg ane ae ee ae a ae 41.7 43.5 eo a 45.2 474 ah 
тесен we 36.3 58 44.0 45.1 ae 39.3 ay 46.2 48.8 
о и. 35.9) Зы Le в 36.6 40.4 44.0 464 47.7 
Portugal PROMOS Sac eae ira Sea ee, И Ba i 38.6 40.7 41.4 Az ass 43.2 454 46.0 
Spain. . REE AS с о Si Ties See a Sle) 35.4 39.1 42.0 42.4 833 38:3 433 458 410 
МОРОЗУ ме geese Sos со а, Bee 36.5 39.4 41.0 40.7 38.4 41.6 439 451 
В ие оо na о И ть 39:2 48.1 
Eastern Europe Age 65 
UL SaTIAy с as yates oe See a ats. Sade ome 14.8 135 13.4 13.5 13.1 14.6 1329) 14.5 14.7 14.9 
Gzechoslovakiaiee: ete ен Oe Se eee 10.1 DES ae 12.9 11.6 10.5 12.1 te 14.5 14.9 
German Democratic Керио... еее 10.4 i) 12.6 12.7 11.8 ПИ 12.6 13:9 14.6 14.6 
ОЗ ое о №. 10.5 12.6 12.0 12.1 11.6 13.9 13.6 14.8 
Во НР. poe a Pea es 10.8 7 12.6 29) 12.0 Sei 14.8 16.2 
ЕО о = О Be, ss eee PS Se 12.6 14.2 
Northern Europe 
А eee eR ee ora ee ta Sere we NS) 12.6 1329 11955 14.0 13.0 Le) 14.6 15.4 IES 
Piri ATi Greets OMRON Ace a8 ccc) SA iaeclt sta oe Whee 10.8 11.6 11.0 eS 11.4 1:9 12.8 13:1 13.8 14.6 
Е о ee CnC sen at" 10.8 12.6 12.1 12.6 12.3 10.6 153 155) 14.4 15.0 
О а о и coh so) Gl ох оо мае 13.5 13.7 14.9 14.1 14.0 14.4 14.7 16.0 16.0 17.4 
ОИ о К и 12.8 13:2 13.5 13.9 14.4 1587 ВЫ 14.3 15.2 17.6 
United Kingdom: 
ЕО Е ЦЗ mae ро лее elemento neue 10.8 ПЭ 12.0 2.2 12.0 12.0 13.1 14.4 15.4 16.3 
NontiermInelandite еее ее 10.5 ale 121 12.0 12.0 10.4 12.5 13:5 14.2 15.4 
О | AO eee: в о, SIRI О оо ЗЕ 11.0 IES) 11.6 11.4 12.6 IB) 14.1 15.4 
Western Europe 
Е р оо о ee Gch о ро мое 10.1 inh? 12.0 12.2 1:7 10.2 Ws 13.6 14.8 52 
Ве oman Uc be oecueiees Hee tan loci oho ane 10.6 11.4 1253 12.4 12.0 11.6 12.6 139 14.8 15.6 
О о о о Ра 10.5 10.9 11.9 125 13.1 11.5 12.6 14.4 15.6 17.6 
Germany, Federal Republicof ............. 10.4 Wile) 12.8 12.3 11.8 11.1 12.6 ТВТ 14.5 15.4 
Ве. 11.6 WH 14.1 14.1 13.8 12.3 182 14.7 15.4 7.3 
и я ве а 10.1 1:0 12.4 12.9 13.8 10.7 12.1 14.0 15.2 fel 
Southern Europe 
NID ania Mere eae oem eich ee atc Rm Re Sak tans or: 13.8 14.7 as of 16.2 16.8 5c 
тебе сете Е ИСО : 11.9 os Noo) 14.9 ei 1329 oe 15.1 17.0 
ее ok culm 10.7 11:9 12.6 13.4 13.0 10.8 Del 19.7 15.3 16.5 
Рота о Oey merase gta a me 11.9 12.4 12.6 me a 14.0 14.6 14.8 
SiN. hen Seta x os, ac does eer eae geen 9.0 10.3 12.0 12.8 Nee, ie ee 11.6 14.0 14.8 5:7 
ОО В og Sue en ae, Bobs Be a cor Lilie, 1:9 И 22 ey 13.0 13.8 14.4 
О о rene cer ee se a oa aw 13.4 a “a i ее 17.8 
РО > 


ee 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.4 


Age-specific death rates, by sex, in nine countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Rates per 100,000 population in sex-age group) 


Females 


Region, country and age 1950 1960 1970 


1950 1960 1970 


Eastern Europe 

Hungary 
LUGE ее. Goer, cf Secon 10817 5404 4098 8649 4319 3184 
оо ооо Cate eee 461 169 115 418 151 95 
ое о NE ООО 5 135 58 46 115 34 30 
15-24 ров о ро о а 0 В 09 Е баб 280 135 129 230 68 47 
РИ ос ео В БАС О CeO 445 229 273 317 160 134 
45-62408. <. о СВЕ eos 1571 1329 1384 1101 843 7172 
ба. Е. РЕ. 4903 4898 5284 4147 3642 3353 
о. 13850 14036 14010 12723 11921 11803 

Poiand 
ОЗ 5 dav Gores moo po a 9 С 12939 6503 3797 10357 5143 2923 
о рН 7 ee Grand cha ОВ 1184 175 118 990 162 93 
CEE. Е Е 152 60 50 117 39 34 
ИХ о ы ооо осо ВС 307 170 125 207 71 49 
2544. ch Ge td co - 473 271 289 325 163 126 
AS :GART Cg eek: oa ЗЕ. 1762 1332 1399 1072 776 710 
65-7 с ее. ее. 5825 4577 4917 4198 3104 2980 
5-й. BOE cis Ес: 14286 11775 11845 12346 9749 9751 


Northern Europe 
England and Wales 


паев os 3419 2483 2071 2622 1910 1586 
124 ме ВЕ оне 142 95 79 127 78 64 
CPA 8 о о О 66 45 38 47 30 26 
Под о, о Е... esse 121 103 94 95 40 40 
р SS. 6 NERS ote is: ae gee + 230 176 162 188 124 112 
BSG Agee, па о ак 3 1532 1424 1396 894 746 727 
65 А. 5333 5261 5344 3470 2947 2779 
15 le eR a ee © 13676 13516 13792 11480 10438 10000 
Sweden 
Winder о. 2469 1913 1265 1878 1428 939 
Te о со Фев 135 95 64 110 78 41 
И о one ea ое ORG 6) ОАО 65 44 40 42 29 29 
ея оо 123 97 102 71 43 47 
Доре в мерс 195 169 175 147 110 100 
доб ооо ео 1045 987 963 805 651 554 
О сео ее 3842 3945 3690 3266 2862 2214 
Sto В wee eee eee вос 12641 12053 11072 12136 10811 8924 
Western Europe 
France 
Under lt > 5480 2665 1719 4199 2021 1322 
WA ep oes renner ОК 249 131 90 219 107 69 
а С 74 43 46 56 30 30 
Пе 28, at ga ао Ооо os ONGRONC 148 106 138 106 56 57 
aoe Wl Se ea ce dee cette org 336 251 260 231 143 125 
ASIN Sg оо MOG b> ооо od 6 1566 1476 1344 892 712 602 
(GSI. S56 6 ou Oooo Gabe oo Cyne 4913 4641 4407 3185 2624 2205 
GIG od ee Bond Bio Обо В a pan 13304 13317 12094 10523 10071 9056 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.4 (continued) 


Age-specific death rates, by sex, in nine countries, about 1950, 1960 and 1970 
(Rates per 100,000 population in sex-age group) 


Females 


Region, country and age 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.5 


Death rates for five main sets of cause, for ages over one year and by sex, 
eight selected countries, about 1960 and 1970 


Females 


Region, country and age 


Eastern Europe Malignant neoplasms 

Hungary 
er a Ne ee ere ся ПОЗЕ 9 ОДЕН 13.7 9.0 8.2 8.1 
STAR Е о Oba PARC 8.3 7.9 4.3 5] 
ооо. ве. С. . 13.0 9.6 7.8 7.5 
25-44. О. ео, 29.1 36.2 48.2 43.9 
С М ре ster) оО 577.0 664.6 423.9 423.3 
15 ae ee eas eke ню 1569.0 1989.0 1146.1 1294.9 

Poland 
i hot, AS NE amie tact, Sack es 13.8 7.5 7.3 
А soe оо ИРА 6.5 8.2 5.6 6.3 
ORG. Wt ey SS ро OL pas 9.7 9.1 6.5 7.1 
Бы ее 28.3 37.7 40.8 41.0 
ТД ee As Scan ene nh motions) © 436.2 598.7 313.7 372.3 
7 Se re n> eee mre te а 831.5 1267.1 600.2 794.9 


Northern Europe 
England and Wales 


ео 11.0 9.7 10.5 Tes! 
SV wee оч ео once eee 8.2 Ty 6.6 6.0 
OY ta oes, eee es to КОМО erro 10.5 10.8 6.7 6.4 
DIR bene ey (RING? Se, во рН: 37.4 34.4 45.8 44.1 
AS Jae te ИЕ БО Stas) 2 662.6 708.8 389.9 410.9 
LTRS eo Pe es eh SADC Hie ЗОО 1779.0 2096.2 1087.8 1106.2 
Sweden 
(eZee Sg Se eect arc menace ROT OPOIC 11.6 9.8 14.7 6.9 
СД, tes foe Cee © ное 7.9 6.2 7.1 6.2 
ее - 11.6 10.0 83 Del 
DAR VM, ыы 28.5 26.6 42.9 Sie 
до: оо. о - 465.7 454.1 385.8 367.6 
по Е. ве. 60 - 1681.9 1844.6 1198.9 1220.1 


France 
с 19.3 9.0 11.0 Te 
S| Aa ys eset hakeke Seer shelter ОО 9.2 8.4 7.0 6.1 
Я oe eo Buh oes mono Sun aya 11.0 10.8 8.6 6.5 
DW с. 30.1 40.5 38.9 33.2 
ДАТИ. оо: 609.1 664.0 357.4 329.8 
ES ао ora 6.0 booty ооо © 1803.1 1992.7 1168.8 1146.3 

Germany, Federal Republic of 
О-о 12.8 11.2 10.8 10.0 
о В CROCCO ОЕ 8.4 7.8 6.3 6.2 
на о осо от иа к НЫЙ 10.0 8.7 8.2 
оо ео 32.7 33.7 49.4 44.0 
О ets cio, Поток ое Ue GeO 626.7 671.4 439.8 429.7 
ее chON OL Ce 2 Oc 1913.5 2221.7 1487.1 1456.7 


Italy 
TW gece niOp ant inc Os OS oO MONOIORLEG AC 14.5 12.4 12.0 10.2 
CAC ot acces 300 обоза Once tac Ow 10.2 6.3 7.4 
TIP ices hs eee Ооо CONC: aCe MU il ey 10.5 8.3 8.6 
DIC ив Gr omoweo-aro во Orono GN 34.9 40.1 42.1 39.6 
PEG Foor els ai Зо обо AO Ua 524.7 636.2 352.0 362.4 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.5 (continued) 


Death rates for five main sets of cause, for ages over one year and by sex, 
eight selected countries, about 1960 and 1970 


Females 


Region, country and age i270. 
к Se 10.7 10.8 
5-14 ; ee ae 5.7 7.6 5 6.0 
15-24% о ооо Е. 8.1 8.5 6.0 6.9 
25-44 ce wht о. о ees Silo 30.1 34.3 29.8 
ISTE ice ate. 2 ROP ТЕ 474.7 462.9 300.1 278.3 
HF Ta a «costs SPE о. со 1383.4 1440.3 895.7 903.9 
Eastern Europe Vascular lesions of the central nervous system 
Hunga 
ae о а ть - 0.7 0.3 0.7 
S214 ee В а — 0.7 0.2 0.6 
15-24 ie heen otae. Sits eae 0.8 1.4 1.2 1:5 
25 -A4 Se popes esas eee О 6.0 10.9 55 6.3 
45-4 code 26 ACERS 361.5 337.1 340.5 270.4 
а coe eee sk oe ETT 2390.3 2539.4 2222.8 2389.0 
Poland 
о ТЕ 1.4 0.9 0.8 
S214 ee о оО бов 1.3 0.6 0.8 0.6 
D524 Е И are Cee 3.7 1.8 7 1.0 
ОВО aba es eek ee 7.9 6.9 5.2 3.6 
AST Aires scree В. 132.7 112.0 129.7 97.4 
се о 501.7 544.5 529.4 578.1 
Northern Europe 
England and Wales 
о. т 0.7 0.2 0.5 0.1 
о са Да 0.6 0.3 0.4 0.4 
о. 3 ARO 3 172 2 ел 
25-447 En ei ete ac RO ro. ok, Rs 7.6 el 8.0 77 
о kc EOE 303.1 258.2 253.0 202.6 
Je See ACen be Ae NE РКХ О 2148.6 2090.6 2125.0 2083.0 
Sweden 
Me peers А ern og ere eA — 0.4 1.0 — 
ое 0.5 0.2 0.5 0.6 
В ое ой 13 ЦЕ 0.6 1:5 
25-44 В. И. 5.8 5:7 5.0 4.6 
45-14: В со 214.6 147.8 209.8 120.5 
О ось ос oe 1837.7 1303.6 1927.8 1330.3 
Western Europe 
France 
о cs eee eee id 189 0.6 0.9 
ооо ote tahoe: I 0.6 0.9 0.7 0.7 
LP. aac со ae re Heil 1.6 | 0.8 heal 
и ae 1.3 8.1 4.7 1.6 
Зо eee, 267.6 250.2 187.7 153.1 
Е и 1964.4 2161.2 1554.2 1728.6 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Se a Ree en ae Ree et ane 0.3 0.6 0.2 0.4 
DE crc eR ere ot ee yee 0.3 0.6 0.3 0.3 
2 eee el een 0.8 0.9 0.8 0.8 
DS =A aie cake Ao ee 4.8 Sei 3.0 4.4 
EAS ENE tr Myo aR aca ae ee eee ae ee 347.3 296.3 290.2 202.9 
ПО и: 2860.9 2649.9 И 2445.7 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.5 (continued) 


Death rates for five main sets of cause, for ages over one year and by sex, 
eight selected countries, about 1960 and 1970 


Region, country and ase 


Southern Europe 
Italy 
Е о-в... 0.4 0.3 0.4 
LO kc Web оао ыы 0.4 0.5 0.3 
15-24 Sear cc) f piece sc tose: 1.1 1.6 0.7 
25-44 Бетон... - 5.2 7.9 3.8 
45-14 еее 348.8 284.0 263.3 
ikke Aiud CLRID ORO Oe 2431.9 2214.7 1976.9 
Spain 
ее 2.3 27 1.2 
ое. 2.0 1.5 1.3 
VS-24 rie eles в. 3.4 72:5) 1.6 
а eA Ae NS ope NS OS pe 10.7 9.2 15 
5-е 326.8 261.1 219.5 
О. 2151.6 2013.0 2085.7 
Eastern Europe 
Hungary 
1 tend Оо nie) cece Sr ООС о ОЖ О 0.9 - 1.6 
а Gb Se pe соо avo Da 1.0 - 1.4 
Nah! he Bac com Bhd Clpaceckoan UOT oNG 7.1 0.5 Sail, 
р ое ово ое 22.4 31.9 15.2 
м. 535.8 594.5 363.6 
ие о a icoy ore der uel See 3440.7 3273.0 3138.9 
Poland 
а. 1.3 0.3 0.1 
о. 0.5 0.0 0.5 
1504-е. 2.2 1.0 0.8 
В doe Go ooo DOM OOO GUD 251) 22.3 5.3 
45-14 о. 247.6 280.6 127.0 
aol he сое Зы 881.6 778.5 687.3 
Northern Europe 
England and Wales 
Пс оао О Або MORO ОО 0.1 - 0.1 
S14 Ace oS ее а 0.3 ~ 0.1 
ИН AS Gigap onal d ооо сою оо 0.7 0.5 0.4 
DE AA т о. 29.2 35.0 4.3 
Я Wee со а ю Ch uses боб © 811.3 848.9 339.2 
ое пас ооо се бо со ооо 4286.2 3396.8 3355.0 
Sweden 
VE ef ото oni Oak од Ove: Une Ome Acer _ = = 
сор ооо CRON CRU Watt 0.2 — - 
ПСОЙ И оо О ор ono ооо о ооо 0.2 0.5 - 
SSAA FF cc ee ae 8 Bere a 10.7 13.0 2.6 
ТР eg clown G OnCneh Dat? бою 648.2 710.2 319.4 
GEG ee ie Gath CCl KOM NONE. ORG 4088.4 4466.3 3460.1 
Western Europe 
France 
ee oe ovat. о о RCN cmon nO OED 0.4 0.1 0.3 
COW Бос 0! oct) оо 6 00 900.96 0 0.1 0.1 0.1 
д: 0.5 0.2 0.4 
О ао ооо ооо оо оч 9.4 HO Se 1.6 
45-74 м 235.7 250.3 95.0 


TA esti. cube Chuan Gees heuer ое 959.5 915.1 682.1 


Females 


93.9 
591.3 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.5 (continued) 


Death rates for five main sets of cause, for ages over one year and by sex, 
eight selected countries, about 1960 and 1970 


Females 


Region, country and age 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


1-4 PRR ar ener Mer И neva, 0.9 — 0.6 0.1 
Е Sadana о ena Зо ма 0.5 —- 0.4 0.0 
15-24 Pec ое : 2.8 0.5 1.9 0.2 
25-е т, со OE os 24.5 21.2 10.8 3.4 
ЧО со oe, ee ne 583.0 553:9 287.6 186.0 
о ео о ее. 2464.6 2143.9 2105.4 1440.6 
Southern Europe 
Ital 
т И Бе о ee. 0.9 ~ 0.8 = 
Te We Be a eared eat Rae cies Biotin one 0.6 — 0.6 0.0 
2 ооо a 1.9 ez 1.4 35 
ISL Rata x0 Sle р pet onl x olin Oe 18.9 17.6 dean 31 
а 487.3 382.2 298.7 163.7 
и о Да 3307.5 1968.8 3084.2 1648.4 
Зраш 
ЕО Sanat Sey о И кв — _ = = 
И Gey out iri с ли one 0.5 — 0.4 = 
Е еее К они 21 0.8 1-7 0.4 
25-4 ОО о а 11.6 9.5 6.3 223 
4A о бе 228.9 180.3 122.9 66.6 
К в о pees ae 1170.8 748.9 1096.4 573.8 
Eastern Europe Other heart and circulatory diseases 
Hungary 
Е.С О ess ee 1.8 ee 1.9 2:9 
S14? ee tc) a OE ee а 3.0 0.8 15 1.3 
15-24 MEPs a See ee en a 5.4 5.6 5.1 23.7 
25-44 Фе Е 11.8 26.5 12.8 20.8 
45-74 Сс в 229.7 418.6 207.6 311.8 
ее о р мм ee 1985.8 3454.0 1947.9 3360.3 
Poland 
ее Bei re rata aac ape otas  eee 10.2 2.4 9.8 2-5 
Е ое се 4.9 1.8 5.0 19 
Е о о а К 14.1 6.9 11.8 a 
О рае bet 325 27.1 26.6 192 
45214 Maen о о 543.4 690.2 367.7 458.6 
Е 50 ek о 2418.3 4367.9 2035.6 3992.3 
Northern Europe 
England and Wales 
О ant aE Oe 0.5 ail 0.9 1.0 
Dial Ks Reva ener о о 0.9 0.6 0.8 0.7 
NSP р pee ne Snes, Rare he, 3.4 3.1 АЗ 1.8 
о о ра: 14.1 11.3 15.4 10.1 
а о CON tel 228.8 234.3 178.5 162.6 
IS at wee ee iene ie. о Nate р я. 1575.3 2025.1 1440.7 1898.0 
Sweden 
о, Sunset ei We Ne oS be 0.5 0.4 ~ 0.9 
ig Ee ae Sean, MEE a eae al ET 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.2 
кл. ae 2 21 DD 0.3 
DOA a Neer ct eae RRS bee 8.4 7.0 6.8 3.2 
cag Gere eens ey OPA о ead ©" 162.7 130.6 153.6 91.7 
а ее tn Ai eee 1404.3 1038.6 1569.2 1073.9 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.5 (continued) 


Death rates for five main sets of cause, for ages over one year and by sex, 
eight selected countries, about 1960 and 1970 


Females 


Region, country and age 1960 1970 1960 1970 


Western Europe 


France 
1-е оо, сео 23 1.9 15 1.6 
О-о. м. 1.2 0.9 1.3 0.8 
15-24 9... ме 3.9 Dell 3.6 2.0 
25-44 exc ee te ae em & 14.6 14.2 11.0 8.3 
НИ ооо ра ое ЧОН 342.6 287.5 203.8 152.8 
Пе - 2465.6 2331.2 1983.0 1934.5 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
и ос A Bee eee 1.0 0.6 1.0 0.8 
5-14 ое м. 0.8 0.4 0.6 0.4 
15-24 1 Е ec eee 1.8 3.0 165 1.9 
95-44 grees Se. EBs. een: 6.5 14.2 6.1 11.5 
45-7 оке ee ee eee 157.6 316.1 132.6 226.4 
15+ Is 6 eS PRE es 1258.3 2529.8 1261.4 2444.6 
Southern Europe 
Italy 
1-4 вые... 03: 25 0.6 2.6 ilo? 
ET tke og Re ONS 9 ор ео 3.9 1.6 4.2 1.5 
15204 ия о с ое 5 UP 4.7 el 8:5 
2544 ружье. о. 15.3 13.7 18.4 13.8 
И WR Teal ооо ОС Not) 312.1 190.4 240.7 
TIGES. о оо Зо о оао аа с, Oe 1620.7 2853.0 1558.2 2678.8 
Spain 
1. о. - 5.8 33 Sail 3.6 
SS] Ae ious Be ci ee es oe SCONCES 4.7 37 4.4 852) 
joe We о а ро ооо а лио 9 10), CMC 9.2 9.9 8.3 8.1 
о Зою о о Cet 19.4 28.9 227 Dow 
7H ae ne So CSE ое: 280.9 493.8 221.2 341.1 
р ео: 1879.3 3442.3 2097.8 3715.8 
Eastern Europe Accidents and violence 
Hungary 
|e ee eis со ЕЯ оо Clee 29.5 35:2 18.3 24.2 
о Ао сос O Ger 20.5 20.8 6.9 12.2 
о бе ое ма Ню 0-0. Onc 81.5 89.0 24.0 18.6 
524 A а о а: 87.0 122.0 18.9 232 
Е бо pac оо а о В оного а В 128.9 196.0 51.6 74.1 
оо dec) cy О быЗае озО 5 339.8 574.7 321.0 545.3 
Poland 
OU Oe a Mire Sub kee a aby UD Aa oto ORC 45.7 42.9 29.9 27.4 
StL A get nea an errs i eke see: 235 24.4 8.0 10.7 
ПО та оо ооо ОЕ 98.0 84.8 14.8 16.2 
DOV UN 6, о оно ое оо О о 85.3 122.5 12.4 18.3 
По ооо ое Е 84.2 127.3 26.6 43.4 
о ae 116.7 258.3 79.8 200.8 
Northern Europe 
England and Wales 
[ede ceteris omeicu chase ne БОВЕ 23.3 23.7 14.1 15:2 
р о ее 18.3 16.9 7.9 6.4 
О о = 66.5 60.4 12.4 16.2 
И ей ty WSL ON Shee ORONO О СХ Sy 45.6 42.3 14.6 15.5 
ПО о ey eee cee 82.7 66.3 49.5 44.1 


TGC sed ee esse ие 5 306.1 256.2 308.1 274.5 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.III.5 (concluded) 


Death rates for five main sets of cause, for ages over one yéar and by sex, 
eight selected countries, about 1960 and 1970 


Males _ Females 
Region, country and age 1960 1970 1960 1970 
Sweden 
о or coun oe creme ne er ats 37.0 24.2 14.2 15.2 
S14 erat ес © 21.6. 22.9 9.1 10.5 
15-24 №1. у рота... 62.5 73.1 16.5 28.3 
25-44 8 о ое: 73.4 86.1 16.7 29.8 
45-714 о. 126.5 ° 128.8 47.1 52.1 
ПН Е о Пел s 355.8 271.7 415.5 257.2 
Western Europe 
France ‘ 
а Raa, Citar A. ae eae as one 30.7 92.5 20.4 21.6 
5214 оо. Sec ee 16.8 23.2 7.1 11.8 
15:24 ое eR ere 65.0 101.7 19.9 32.2 
ое оси В. 94.8 107.0 20.8 28.8 
AS-14 DANS AR аа 167.0 177.2 577 62.8 
LOA ео оО 432.5 484.4 400.9 510.1 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
IR bape can ens О RAR eae 46.3 38.3 31.7 21:3 
D214 о ея И ee ee 27.4 35.5 11.1 16.6 
о оо Пи. ake eee 112.4 125.9 19.9 32.1 
о И Ок ие 93.1 101.4 20.3 28.0 
ое о ао Е ers 145.2 149.4 56.8 67.4 
По о соо eens 437.0 467.9 455.1 499.2 
Southern Europe 
Italy 
14 ее. ee 34.0 25:3 23.2 16.4 
S214 Sere ор о А 21.4 23:1 7.4 8.8 
19-24 Им ом ое. 69.8 72.5 11.6 15.1 
25-44 т пи. м. 64.1 64.9 10.3 13.1 
И eT Aros oo ene 113.2 122.5 33.4 38.8 
LDA cane Ee Ce ов 279.2 324.0 234.6 263.1 
Spain 
Fear ee Cae ко es a a ae ee 14.8 25.6 9.7 16.5 
т о о м 17.1 16.9 7.8 6.9 
2 М. 46.6 58.4 9.1 12.3 
и tos oy 65.0 73.9 13.8 12.9 
BS 214 о te 96.2 91.7 27.5 28.3 


USE Seas oak Rae or at 159.3 206.0 73.2 112.6 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 


Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 а, > 
(Births per 1,000 women of given age) 


ии  ——————— 


Region, country and age 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Eastern Europe 
зас 

и а. 50.7 48.3 49.9 53.2 54.9 54.0 54.1 57.0 60.4 59:7 61 
И о обо oh aN © 199.8 188.1 195.9 195.2 200.1 171.0 175.5 174.6 168.4 180.3 181.7 
25-2952 CR AS, И... ом 178.8 166.2 163.8 163.0 162.2 132.4 135.2 132.7 129.2 130.8 125.4 
Зое 108.2 98.3 95.5 92.8 99.5 78.3 74.6 70.0 67.4 65.0 61.5 
95-39 о о 53.2 49.3 50.4 48.6 49.2 38.1 35.3 33.6 32.6 33.5 30.4 
40-44 мт. а 16.6 15.1 15.4 14.9 16.8 12.4 11.5 11.8 10.8 10.6 9.8 
45`ог more $ > у a eo 4.1 3.6 3.5 3.5 4.1 2.8 2.4 2.4 1.9 2.0 1.8 
choslovakia 

Se пб м... г 40.1 44.8 45.5 Sug) P27 51:57 © 48:3 45.1 44.6 47.0 
20-24 SES ie Cece cae р oe ete wel 78.8) 1682.5 5183.65 194.1 196.4 — 195.2 193.5 197.5 2010 2060 
О sete acct eet ees .. 181.6 170.2 165.4 169.1 168.4 165.8 159.7 158.4 159.0 156.8 
90-34 Ae cin Ie .. 120.7 109.5 100.0 108.8 106.5 104.7 101.1 97.4 94.5 91.0 
Ве the 72.9 67.4 60.7 62.5 58.4 55.4 51.3 49.6 51-7 50.6 
Fe ila ihe a i mn Praia nad ne 23.6 23:2 21.2 21.5 20.4 19.1 18.8 17.5 16.9 14.4 
Ч ото an 1.8 7 1.8 1.8 ПТ 1.6 1.5 3 1.4 1.1 

German Democratic Republic4 ' 
Гезз Нап: 20% 5 Shits og anne ee = 230 23.4 27.6 35. 71= 4127142148 42.5 42.1 43.8 42.6 
2-2 > .. 109.5 109.0 126.0 149.6 159.7 162.1 163.7 163.4 163.5 1611 
Я АО terete Sach ch, Ga Cee ee ee в 99.0% 2974 ee 1191-13910" 13918) 13681 1321781320. 305 11272 
30-34 eee tte tee оке bss 61.3 57.8 68.8 83.5 85.7 84.1 82.1 80.1 79.4 3 
3523.9 И ие ee Е ars 33.3 30.1 33.9 40.3 43.0 84275 41.0 40.8 39.7 37.1 
40-44: US A Ue ad ee Tee et fs 10.4 9.3 9.6 11.0 12.7 12.4 11.9 11.9 11.4 10.6 
45 ‘Or MOre ee 5 соб за т <. se a re oe - >. 

Hungary® 
ess than)20 Womens nee ees eee 36.3 45.0 47.8 47.9 52.5 52.2 49.2 50.7 54.0 55.9 57.0 
2 (2 Зо а: 132.0 154.7 162.1 161.4 168.4 166.5 163.4 177.4 1929 188.6 183.7 
А, ея 123.6 ~ 133.0 138.3° 138.6" 141.5 1378 1353 1521 1652 155 3137.6 
а ee 91.2 93.9 91.2 86.4 86.8 82.3 82.5 96.9 105.9 96.5 84.1 
Зо о еси 56.1 58.4 Set) Kyi! 50.5 47.3 45.6 54.7 56.9 50.5 43.2 
с... 19.9 20.5 19.8 18.9 18.5 17.3 16.1 18.1 18.2 16.7 13.6 
4 SsOr/ ое Я... 1.8 1.7 15) 1:7 1.6 1.5 1.3 1.4 tS 3 1.0 

Poland 
Тез тапок. мам me a che ый 39.0 39.0 38.0 37.0 39.0 42.0 43.0 
20:24... ом ko an Gh в nb a .. 194.0 198.0 197.0 200.0 202.0 208.0 207.0 
PED И eee Sate Ab ac sie .. 209.0 211.0 206.0 203.0 201.0 203.0 198.0 
303 2 be ar .. 157.0 158.0 156.0 152.0 146.0 144.0 136.0 
95:39; hema tees a. ев Ae Be ie .. 100.0 100.0 95.0 90.0 90.0 89.0 84.0 
а ale. 5 as a ae 38.0 39.0 38.0 36.0 34.0 32.0 30.0 
САН are een ee 6 a ma 5 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 

Romaniaf 
Mess: than,20 suet eee a8 ae 36.1 Rie sts ye ie ap ae ef 52.5 
С РЕ a ered eae kot me .. 167.6 ae ae Ne He ae se .. 180.4 
И Wee Oey fn ee ee т: so JS bi cis 5 Fi. we fe Soe abs sh!) 
30-34 oe ets eee Se ae 94.6 ae Ke 7 see = 1035 
о A ear ate Be a 73.5 an Be ae a oe ee oe 58.8 
Е a os fc 27-5 ee ae Ae 56 Ac is ck 23.8 
И о ва ь ee о aie 857 te sire ane ae ane с Se 27 

Northern Europe 

Denmark 
Less: than:20% 2.40.0 ats cy ee 35.3 36.7 32 36.7 40.2 38.4 40.9 40.5 40.6 41.5 42.2 
20°24 2 Mee ene he е 155.9 155.3 150.0 151.5 151.8 153.8 155.4 162.7 161.8 167.1 169.7 


О We Rare, BER Pe 174.0 165.9 154.6 149.3 149.7 147.3 150.4 155.1 151.0 152.7 153.9 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 (continued) 
Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 а, > 


(Births per 1,000 women of given age) 


1957 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 


62.9 634 70.9 74.5 71.8 685 68.0 704 67.4 65.0 680 75.3 74.2 
ЭВ 1775 1806 1871 185.2 1824 1317 183.9 1751 175.2 196.8 197.3 194.3 foe Fae в: 
119.1 118.7 115.7 120.0 119.3 114.8 113.5 107.7 105.7 102.1 102.3 118.3 120.3 111.6 106.1 101.8 
545 54.9 50.2 513 52.1 51.6 49.9 48.2 457 417 403 451 47.1 45.0 42.3 39.3 
264 221 20.7 197 193 192 181 169 168 153 146 155 15.8 14.8 13.5 12.4 
US 1.3 6.2 122 6.4 6.3 5.4 5.0 4.4 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.1 3.1 3.0 
1.5 Holl 2 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.3 


482 46.2 45.9 46.0 45.2 44.9 473 46.4 45.1 45.0 44.8 42.9 45.3 45.5 47.0 49.0 
205.3 200.3 196.6 198.7 198.7 198.4 206.8 204.8 193.4 184.8 177.2 173.5 176.7 180.5 184.0 194.0 
149.8 141.8 130.5 131.7 130.7 130.8 142.6 144.0 134.8 124.8 114.7 109.7 111.6 113.9 119.0 124.0 

86.5 76.5 651 63.8 644 60.8 68.2 70.2 68.8 59.0 53.5 50.3 50.1 51.5 54.0 54.0 

474 394 309 291 281 25.8 281 288 27.2 244 21.6 20.0 19.7 18.6 19.0 180 

12.1 923 7.8 8.8 8.5 7.8 7.4 1.5 6.9 5.8 5.2 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.2 

По 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 


423 43.1 47.9 50.7 54.4 57.3 608 63.9 661 64.2 61.9 59.8 60.0 60.9 62.0 55.5 
157.7 157.3 168.7 167.1 175.2 178.8 181.0 182.0 182.6 182.6 182.6 185.1 183.0 181.9 177.2 153.6 
1263 126.1 134.5 132.0 133.2 132.2 134.6 135.0 131.9 129.0 122.5 117.9 113.7 108.9 104.0 85.3 

10 9051738 4123 ИЗ 17253 1142 7768 7181 11 661 634. . 59.5 57.2, 541 240 

342 G43 350 34.1 34.2 332 33.9 34.3. 33.0 3: 286 281 26:4 225.1. 2434. 180 

9.6 9.0 Ут 9.4 9:2 9.0 9.2 9.4 8.7 6.7 5.8 5.1 4.4 4.3 4.4 3.8 


589 57.2 55.6 54.3 52.3 46.8 44.1 45.2 465 489 52.8 54.3 55.3 54.1 50.3 53.5 57.5 
172.4 167.3 161.3 157.6 152.6 141.7 142.4 143.2 145.8 151.2 159.3 162.6 160.5 157.0 157.7 157.4 157.0 
116.0) 110.7 107.7) 105.9’ 101.5 95.6 100.9 100.5 100.6 104.4 112.0 116.2 111.8 108.4 103.8 105.2 105.1 

570 68 567 S35 504 41.2 46.9 484 48.0 49.0 53.5 54.9 54.2 51.4 49.8 47.8 48.1 

343; 3002 274 252 23:1 2055, 213 193 484 189 198 20.0 19.8 - 187 17:9 11:4 17.9 

10.5 9.0 8.2 1.3 6.8 6.3 Вы) 5.4 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.4 п 22 20 

0.7 0.9 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 ; ` 


46.0: 47.0: 48.0 45.0 42.0 37.0 340 34.0 32.0 32.0 31.0 30.0 30.0 300 29.0 27.0 28.0 
214.0 211.0 207.0 199.0 195.0 193.0 194.0 185.0 184.0 177.0 170.0 164.0 164.0 165.0 171.0 168.0 169.0 
197.0 188.0 178.0 165.0 157.0 152.0 153.0 148.0 144.0 140.0 134.0 128.0 125.0 126.0 130.0 134.0 136.0 
131.0 123.0 114.6 103.0 96.0 91.0 91.0 87.0 84.0 81.0 77.0 74.0 20 90. 120, 710 119 

800 75.0 69.0 60.0 54.0 49.0 480 46.0 43.0 42.0 400 39.0 37.0 . 36.0. 36.0 35:02 35.0 

260 24.0 24.0 22.0 20.0 19.0 180 160 150 130 120 120 120 110 110. 12.07 11.0 

3.0 3.0 3.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 


543 55.9 594 59.1 62.6 584 61.5 56.8 52.4 51.71 79.8 824 72.6 65.1 62.1 616 60.6 
180.1 176.7 168.4 164.1 155.4 147.4 144.0 144.0 140.7 143.0 251.8 251.4 215.7 201.4 190.9 185.9 182.4 
145.4 136.8 125.8 121.2 110.1 105.0 102.9 102.6 99.8 98.2 198.1 193.9 171.7 151.6 138.1 131.6 124.2 

92.8 84.2 73.9 67.6 60.1 54.9 53.1 522 53.5 53.4 124.1 126.5 108.0 94.9 82.7 76.9 71.6 

54.6 48.2 42.6 39.0 32.4 29.5 28.2 26.2 25.1 251 59.7 63.9 54.7 48.8 44.3 40.7 37.6 

17.2 14.0 14.4 14.5 13.2 11.4 10.7 9.5 8.9 8.3 16.6 17.3 15:00 13:8 eet 12.0 10:3 

752) 1.8 1.6 1.4 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 1.2 1.2 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.6 


423 40.6 41.1 41.8 949 473 47.3 47.1 49.6 47.6 44.1 38.8 324 29.0 
171.0 172.5 168.1 170.7 170.5 172.2 176.9 176.2 176.3 179.2 161.9 142.6 133.3 130.4 138.9 
1575 1531 153.2 157.6 156.2 156.2 163.5 161.4 163.0 161.3 145.0 133.0 128.2 130.8 142.8 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 (continued) 


Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 а, > 
(Births per 1,000 women of given age) 
1956 
Region, country and age 1946 1947 1948 — 19% 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Е ee 


DoD Bebidcs tote ke 136.3 122.6 111.3 100.4 98.7 93.0 94.9 95.0 93.0 92.6 91.7 
ee | | EM BD 17.6 73.4 64.6 572 55:6 50.1 48.9 49.3 46.6 aye nae 
О-о о ane Romie ds 23.4 24.1 222 19.4 17.9 16.8 15.4 15.6 14.4 14. “a 
4 SOT MOLE Ро 1.7 7 1.7 1.4 1.2 1 1.1 0.8 И т : 

Finland 2 28.0 28.6 28.6 
Lesssthant20° oc: ieee ace cate ees 21.1 25.4 27.2 27.6 21 24.8 26.6 271. : : 
20-245: a eS ea 156.3 167.1 168.3 162.9 154.6 150.1 160.0 156.2 160.5 161.5 164.8 
PAS Le Se a ee a eee oo nee х 191.6 198.0 195.4 187.3 175.5 168.0 168.4 164.4 162.9 165.4 165.5 
SOS 4 aie АЕ. В бя. . Mee 154.51 151.0: 152:41 14241 136.01 131.61 131.2 (12438 1102151 Te 1957 
SO rico о ed 106.6 103.9 100.7 97.9 93.1 85.6 83.6 80.8 77.0 77.2 74.8 
40-441 ioe Se, aot о 45.9 43.9 44.1 42.4 40.4 377 36.8 34.9 32.8 33.2 30.1 
ото, о... 53 5:2 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.0 5.6 3.6 $5) 3.2 3.1 
Ireland& 
essithan'20 he. s cacmee see cy ies es a 
20224 Be Sore ace ее. saa re Meee р 
29-29 ты И ЕЕ ТЕ 179.0 184.0 
30-344. отт 201.0 197.0 
о teal ted cies emma a me 138.0 140.0 
40-44 кк on ВЕ 56.0 54.0 
A STOP MOLE My АА. аа. 4.0 4.0 
Norwayh 
Wess:thany20 gen atte seen cy ee ame oe 14.3 14.8 15.6 16.0 17.4 18.7 20.2 21.5 23.0 25-5 27.0 
PAUL) ЕЕ Ел 92.3 991 1017 102.2 1094 1143 1252 1321 1399 1076 1542 
ОЕ. ОА. сх 151.5 146.6 145.0 142.8 143.5 142.5 151.6 156.6 159.8 165.4 168.9 
З0-34 ео. оо 148.2. 1134.91 1128:51 1123297 112116. 114.9 118.2 ЭН a Ones 
Зо В ЕЕ 103.3 931918115 81.2 77.8 72:8 74.2 72.8 69.7 70.9 72.1 
40440) бу. СИЕ вор AR 40.1 38.1 36.8 33.2 31.5 30.2 29.1 29.1 27.4 26.4 25.8 
4 огтоте Ва. об. ВВ. 3.9 3.8 3.9 Sh] 3.4 3.2 3.0 2.7 2.6 2.9 2.6 
Sweden 
Тез ал 2 32.8 34.6 36.1 36.6 37.8 Sia 37.9 39.4 38.0 39.0 39.6 
2022428 И Е 126.8 128.1 128.4 125.1 125.7 123.0 127.3 129.5 126.8 1331 134.5 
о В eS Se a Pe 145.7) 141.0 138.6 136.31 128:5! 125.4 1285 13166! 1058 131.07 485% 
Е т пе 112.8 106.6 103.9 98.4 93.2 88.2 87.3 86.8 86.0 85.8 87.7 
Зов. де 68.6 65.1 62.5 59.2 54.9 50.3 49.0 48.7 45.9 45.1 44.6 
40-44. ме па ие 24.3 232 22.9 20.6 18.1 17.2 16.7 16.3 14.9 14.3 14.0 
4 STOMMOIe me sees п Пс. 2.0 2.0 1.8 1.8 1.5 15) 1.3 ee 12 2 1.0 
United Kingdom: 
England and Wales 
essithank2 и 16.8 19.3 21.4 227 222) Die? 21.3 22.0 227 23.5 273 
я 119.3 146.0 136.9 132.4 126.3 125.8 128.8 1346 1362 137.1. 1467 
29-29 Merk SERRA Se oe 153.5 169.7 145.2 138.3 136.2 133.3 134.8 139.5 139.1% 1417111506 
а ee о Ш ПС 99.2 92.3 89.4 88.6 88.7 89.0 84.9 84.3 88.2 
За в о Фа 66.2 65.6 56.2 50.7 48.3 45.8 44.4 44.2 44.3 44.2 45.5 
40:44 стол. ВЕ. СЕ 19.1 19.4 17.4 15.2 14.2 13.4 131 13.0 12.9 12.4 12.4 
ASTOR MOLE as Rn Gee ee 1.4 1.4 163 2 О 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Scotland 
essithant2 Olen) eye ee 17.4 20.0 20.6 22.0 21.0 19.7 19.6 20.3 21.4 22.5 25.9 
и es tne 118.9 143.4 133.8 131.4 128.6 128.6 130.5 134.9 144.0 146.5 154.4 
м Le 182.7 182.2 157.6 151.7 147.8 147.7 1489 152.1 153.3 160.2 165.0 
о на 133.8 133.9 115.9 109.3 108.2 105.7 105.5 104.9 104.0 103.6 106.9 
S53 о ея a ох 76.6 78.2 68.3 64.0 60.9 59.1 58.6 57.3 58.2 56.2 57.8 
ес 21.3 23.1 21.1 18.8 18.2 17.0 16.5 16.0 16.2 15.5 15.1 


Я. 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.3 №3 1.2 0.9 1.2 1.0 0.9 0.9 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 (continued) 


Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 а, > 
(Births per 1,000 women of given age) 


ees ew 


1957 


89.0 
42.3 
12.9 

1.2 


30.1 
164.3 
162.5 
111.5 

70.9 

29.2 

852 


9.0 
97.0 
195.0 
211.0 
146.0 
58.0 
4.0 


27.2 
159.2 
171.4 
118.5 

68.3 

24.8 

2.4 


395 
133.9 
135.6 

87.5 

44.0 

13.8 

1.0 


PANY 
152.6 
157.3 

91.4 

46.5 

12.2 

0.8 


27.5 
163.7 
171.4 
108.5 

58.4 

15.2 

0.9 


1958 


28.9 
169.8 
175.9 
109.4 

56.6 

15.1 

0.9 


1959 


85.3 
39.4 
то 

0.7 


29.8 
161.0 
157.8 
106.2 

65.5 

26.1 

2.7 


8.0 
98.0 
201.0 
206.0 
154.0 
53.0 
4.0 


21.2 
163.7 
175.6 
121:5 

66.4 

25.0 

23 


38.8 
133.7 
138.5 

85.2 

41.2 

12.2 

1.0 


31.6 
160.2 
163.8 

94.7 

44.1 

12.3 

0.8 


30.2 
169.4 
177.8 
109.1 

54.5 

14.7 

0.8 


87.7 
38.7 
11.5 

0.7 


28.4 
162.9 
158.7 
103.9 

61.3 

25.0 

2.4 


9.0 
102.0 
209.0 
213.0 
154.0 

55.0 

4.0 


25.8 
162.5 
176.4 
120.3 

64.8 

23.6 

2.2 


37.6 
129.2 
137.0 

83.0 

39.3 

12.0 

0.8 


34.0 
165.5 
AACS 
100.9 

46.4 

13.8 

0.8 


Эй 
174.9 
183.8 
112.1 

55.8 

15.4 

0.9 


86.7 
37.8 
10.4 

0.6 


27.8 
161.4 
156.4 
100.1 

55.9 

23.4 

2.2 


12.0 
120.0 
220.0 
211.0 
154.0 

59.0 

4.0 


35.8 
ИИС 
17:9 
111.5 

57.2 

19.6 

1.4 


40.4 
134.0 
141.7 

84.6 

38.7 

10.7 

0.7 


39.0 
177.4 
180.6 
104.6 

48.5 

14.1 

0.8 


35,3 
185.3 
192.3 
113.5 

57.1 

16.4 

1.1 


89.8 
В 
10.3 

0.6 


30.3 
159.2 
157.0 
100.5 

55.4 

22.6 

2.3 


13.0 
131.0 
217.0 
214.0 
149.0 

58.0 

4.0 


37.3 
176.8 
176.3 
113.0 

58.1 

18.4 

1.3 


41.8 
137.5 
149.1 

87.6 

39.6 

10.7 

0.8 


40.0 
178.2 
182.8 
105.5 

48.4 

13.4 

0.8 


35.8 
182.6 
195.3 
116.8 

55.0 

14.9 

0.9 


39.6 
179.9 
182.2 
113.8 

57.4 

18.5 

123 


46.3 
145.2 
158.6 

9339 

41.0 

10.7 

0.6 


42.3 
ES) 
185.1 
107.1 

49.9 

iSat 

0.9 


38.1 
185.0 
197.2 
118.7 

57.6 

Vel 

0.9 


87.2 
38.5 
9.2 
0.7 


33.1 
139.0 
143.1 

90.4 

Sie 

19:2 

2.3 


14.0 
127.0 
236.0 
221.0 
152.0 

58.0 

4.0 


41.0 
179.9 
Ailes 
111.6 

Oia 

17.7 

1.4 


47.1 
142.5 
153.4 

89.8 

39.5 

10.2 

0.7 


44.8 
176.2 
178.1 
101.5 

48.4 

25 

0.9 


40.8 
180.6 
191.0 
112.5 

56.0 

13.9 

1.0 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


44.6 
166.7 
151.0 

88.5 

40.5 

10.4 


339 
120.3 
129.4 

70.0 

27.4 

6.1 
0.4 


49.7 
153.4 
SEZ 

78.7 

34.2 

8.7 
0.6 


47.2 
155.3 
159.1 

89.7 

39.6 

9:9 
0.6 


1971 


1972 


1973 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 (continued) 
Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 а, » 
(Births per 1,000 women of given age) | 
Я ЕЕ 


1952 1953 _ 1954 1955 1956 


Region, country and age 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Western Europe 
Austriai 
ee Тай: 2 0. 34.0 33.9 52/3 ВЕ 30.5 32.1 
20-241, пл. а... 114.4 117.3 121.7 124.9 130.8 142.6 


D559 ВР ИЕ р р i. i 7 123 1151 1173 120.3 128.2 139.2 
be. 899 84.2 832 841 892 956 
Е ae Fe бо 9. a 
CLUES, oe ean Ras oI oes о ое sees TS 
14-13 wi3 e121 eel eee 


СХ dow. Bow. & Scarab moe Bao 
ium) 

a than'20 ce seco enter 19.9 Diet 22.4 21.4 20.9 20.1 19.8 19.7 20.8 20.9 21.5 
20-24 о. и. 118.1 12157 126.07 12479 112157 1214 12438 1 125.9. 8128.4 132:2 1365:0 
О ее 154.0 148.5 146.5 145.0 142.9 141.2 143.3 143.6 147.3 148.8 150.8 
30234 о с пИСау ИП ДЭ Ио ПО 97.1 98.9 98.6 100.5 99.9 98.4 
о. о В 68.7 64.9 63.2 60.6 597 57.0 58.7 57.8 56.1 55.8 53.9 
С о ок о 222 22.6 Я 20.1 19.6 18.3 18.3 18.7 18.5 18.7 18.1 
A SEOTMOIS Ma. cd Во с о 1.9 ibe) 137, 157 185 1:5 14-72 1.4 1.4 1.3 2 

France 
essithani 2 ое Cre 29.5 33.9 34.6 34.7 34.5 32.8 32:2 31.4 31.1 30.6 31.0 
а 148.3 169.9 171.5 173.3 171.2 166.4 164.7 162.8 164.1 164.2 165.2 
О ts 182.2 178.6 lies 177.8 174.2 916429 164.1 160.9 91620 1621081624 
30:4 а eee 137.7 2522, 12353" 1121.3 111 8:5° 11114 111070 10516 105-1102: ООВ 
к о ets 74.7 71.4 70.0 67.5 65.5 61.5 61.0 58.2 58.6 56.3 54.4 
о О 222 2) 2255 21.3 20.6 19.4 19.1 17.7 17.9 17.3 16.6 
О гео 1.6 17; 1:7 №7 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 12 12 

Germany, Federal Republic of k 
essethanvs Oren се о eee И ne te 23.8 25.6 Dee 26.8 25.8 257 24.9 26.1 
О ое es Aes т Бо ЮО ПОД Я ИЛ SISSY О О 15 
25529 See res к. п о ae ae ‚. 129.6 1248.9 123.2 1253 1264 1295 1310: 385 
В ам se с aR р a 93.4 91.1 86.7 88.2 88.2 90.7 91.4 94.1 
ил Ее о on a 54.3 52.0 46.3 47.1 45.8 46.3 45.7 47.3 
и ae oe ha 16.6 16.6 15.4 14.8 14.2 14.0 13.8 14.0 
Оо mage neue iene meals Aeon a ть as 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 

Netherlands! 

Eessithan20 aera ee eee ПЕ 14.8 13.8 12.4 1s 31 13.8 13.4 (Е) 14.0 14.2 
20-24 ем es OS 110.2 108.8 99.9 96.7 94.1 97.1 100.0 98.6 100.6 102.8 106.0 
22, ев. 224.6 206.4 193.5 188.5 181.3 180.3 185.2 183.4 187.0 189.8 194.0 
Зе eee 227.9 201.1 188.0 172.4 166.2 160.6 161.6 159.8 158.7 156.8 157.0 
Зо. 155.0 144.7 131.4 119.7 114.5 110.2 108.5 104.8 101.9 100.4 97.5 
ле 58.4 59.5 54.9 49.3 46.1 43.9 43.5 42.1 40.4 39.0 37.9 
4 SOL MOC me eee ww eer re ee 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.2 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.6 325 3.4 3.1 

Switzerland 
Тез пап, 2.0 mea eye. eee eee 11.0 12.3 12.4 12.1 12.1 12.1 12.4 1251 12.6 132 137 
DO 24 о A CR ae 99.4 102.0 104.8 104.7 101.7 99.2 101.0 100.3 100.6 103.5 1067 
та о их в 168.7 165.1 164.7 159.7 156.2 150.8 154.0 1523 152.7 1551 1598 
ЗО а ем 138.1 130.3 128.8 122.9 120.4 114.3 1151 112.6 110.8 1109 1127 
ЗО ст о к 78.3 75.4 71.5 67.2 66.4 61.7 61.1 91 58.4 56.6 57.0 
Зе ла. Мю. 26.1 24.9 23.8 22.2 21.8 20.3 19.5 20.3 19.0 19.5 18.5 


ООО Оно бобоовово носов 169) 2.0 1.8 1:1 IY, 1.8 1.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 ies) 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 (continued) 
Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 а, b 


(Births per 1,000 women of given age) 
Sr retainer reine ae una ee erase a ne rN 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 


28 | 55,17 54.900 56.6, 630 1643 6521647 61.2 6589 582. 54-9 
146.4 150.1 154.4 159.4 164.2 164.4 164.2 161.9 1586 160.1 164.6 169.0 167.3 158.7 156.6 151.0 132.8 
145.8 145.9 150.8 158.3 163.0 164.2 165.5 162.2 154.5 146.6 141.0 132.9 123.3 111.4 105.6 104.0 97.8 

964 97.0 97.7 100.3 103.8 104.4 105.3 104.4 100.0 97.0 943 91.2 86.2 77.9 71.9 64.4 58,3 

051.3 254.4 555.0 1545 953.2 1528 520 503 488 470 453 447 407 39.8 36.8: 33.2 

15.5 14.4 15.6 О ОТВ, Ц. ee mls mL: 5 14.6 13.5127 dO alt 4 1 tee 1 it 9.8 

18) thei jh 1.1 1.0 0.8 0.8 По 1.3 ib ial 1.1 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 


22.7 24.6 26.6 ое 26.625. 11-29730 6-06 312 1308442299302 11 
140.8 145.3 150.8 151.0 155.7 156.4 165.8 168.9 167.0 163.2 160.8 152.1 148.5 149.4 
154.6 159.1 165.0 163.4 167.8 164.3 170.2 171.8 165.2 159.2 152.8 147.1 143.7 143.1 

2229.3 1018 1007 103,2 1007 1035 1044 977 92.5 861 834 291 781 

9288-24 517 507? 518 3508 509 512 477 44.3 416 38.5 366 36.4 

18.5 17.6 16.5 16.5 16.0 115.3 14.9 9 ИЗО По ПЭ По ae LOL 919 

1.2 1.2 3572 1-2 al it 1.0 1.0 0.8 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.7 


29:8 3032.6 3429 S655) 3059s 9s ll 4 0160410) 3952572 30-8 ON dat 
165.2 164.8 169.3 172.7 179.1 178.8 186.8 190.3 187.5 185.0 176.2 170.8 166.2 164.7 
ОО КОЗ 07:6 lOO merle 5-4 et 4:30 ly) 9S ee wli7o-4 a l3-Onmul 7.0, le 162.9 LS Jol 153-4 14926 
ООО 3-8 ee LOO 103-2 41015 10409) 51045810159 100595959652 9371 91S 8725 

54.0 53.1 53.0 50.5 51.3 496 50.5 50.5 485 47.8 45.9 444 43.2 41.4 

16.5 16.6 16.9 15.8 15.8 15 14° бу МО 98 о ПАО п 11.4 

ile 1.2 пы ПВ 1.1 пы! п 1.2 ial 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9 


2.2 26.7 29/0 55 34:0 235.5 39.3 42.5 44.1 46.9 47.2 474 47.5 47.1 46.1 41.0 
132.9 132.6 137.1 135.7 144.2 144.3 148.7 150.4 149.6 154.8 156.2 150.8 137.8 126.8 121.8 108.8 
1467 1476 1531 1519 156.5 1549 1588 159.2 155.1 (55.0 149.0 140.1 126.7 13.0 1084 99.0 

96 96:2 97:4 95.7 96.3 95.0 978 98.8 95.1 94.8 91.6 86.8 810 71.1 65.9 58.3 

48.1 Apa mas) 470 469 453 ‘458 457 441 43.5 423 413 390 35.3 325 28.0 

13.8 13.2 13.4 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.6 12.6 №21 11.6 11108108 10:2 9:2 8.8 Ut 

1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 


14.8 15.1 16.3 17.0 18.6 19.5 и МО Г ыы Mey О PA 2 ves 19.9 
1110 1159 1208 121.7 129.0 132.9 138.1 141.5 142.9 141.7 144.4 139.3 149.4 136.0 132.1 124.7 
200.2 203.8 209.9 208.0 214.0 212.5 214.5 213.3 206.8 200.1 192.0 190.5 201.6 184.0 172.0 163.0 
1560 1553 157.9 152.2 157.4 152.8 152.1 149.1 138.4 128.1 1201 114.2 116.7 108.4 95.7 82.8 

94.4 9892.1 88.6 86.4 84.0 82.1 79.4 72.1 65.1 58.9 55.0 53.3 49.0 41.1 33.5 

36.7 34.8 34.2 32.1 SHES 29.6 28.5 26.5 239 ee les: 19.4 16.5 15.6 14.0 12.0 92 

3 2.9 a1 2] 2.8 2.6 2.5) 2.3 2.0 1.9 1.6 15 1.4 174 0.9 0.5 


15.8 15.4 16.0 16.3 17-5 18.1 вой 20.6 DAZ 21.4 21.8 21.4 22 22.1 21.6 
113.7 115.6 117.8 123.3 132.2 140.9 147.1 149.1 147.0 142.0 1390134032716 23.8 1 2120 
163.1 164.5 167.3 166.0 173.0 177.2 182.6 181.3 176.8 170.9 161.8 153.6 146.5 139.3 135.7 
111.8 110.3 110.4 110.5 110.8 110.5 112.6 112.9 108.7 104.8 98.8 94.0 89.8 84.1 TSH 

55.9 55.1 54.1 59.5 54.1 СЛ BEKO 54.0 51.2 488 45.1 43.2 40.5 38:07 35.5 

19.4 ВЛ 17.6 17.4 16.7) 16.8 16.4 15:9 15.0 14.5 13:9 1233 11.3 10.2 9.4 

1.5 1.3 1.5 1.3 MS 1:3 Le 1.1 1.2 1.0 etl yell 0.9 0.9 0.8 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 (concluded) 


Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 2, P 
(Births рег 1,000 women of given age) 


6 
Region, country and age 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 195 


Southern Europe 


m 
ee thar? О риа 18.5 19: 7819.6 И eee, 15:9 115.8 115,3 15:7 16.1 16.5 
D024 ee ane рее О 110.1 113.2 117.0 108.8 106.2 101.1 97.7 96.4 101.3 102.5 104.4 
и о с р 176.4 168.8 166.4 154.0’ 147.6 140.0 137.5 137.3 140.7 140.8 142.0 
ет. 151.1 139.8 132.7 125.0 116.4 110.2 109.0 107.5 109.6 108.7 107.0 
ЕЕ & dudhctor oes (bec ооо ОЖ НО 102.5 93.8 90.3 81.8 76.8 70.5 68.9 66.8 68.0 66.3 64.2 
о © een <Я) ЕВ eee ЕС) Е 28.7 26.7 25.4 25.8 24.8 5241 
во бобов Sip 0 обоев 3.8 4.1 3.5 9:2 3.0 2.6 2.4 Dall 2.2 2.0 2.0 
Malta 
ess thant. 0a sep с осбоюрю боб 
20-22: 
D'S) Die Shonen eae get oY or opin роб 
3 Bune a tere teieie e iioy 0 Site toa ouelits 
a3. 9 Pie re рае: 
ее о 
ПО особо обет ods ods 
Spain® 
essithant2 Ose wom akan a cmon eae a. 8.7 8.5 9.6 9.0 8.0 8.1 8.6 8.7 8.5 8.3 9.3 
ое 86:2 1 91.01597.8 590.7 1183.5 82.5 87.2 902 1%91:3 96.5 102.4 
нон ОМ aioe 153.1 157.0 172.1 165.1 155.8 1581 164.3 164.6 162.1 1666 1105 
Е eta Nous parma s оо 28 142.8 138,5 145.7 1325 125.3 1256 132111313 (131.0 7134.7 5a 
Ве. 101.6 96.9 105.0 95.1 85.6 83.6 83.5 79.2 73:9 75.3 74.7 
40-44 не... мик. 40.9 36.8 40.7 37.4 33.6 32.7 33.6 32.1 30.5 31.1 28.4 
A SHOE NOI eae Mone oe ie ree eons 7.1 5.2 5.9 5.6 4.5 4.2 4.1 4.1 3.6 4.0 3.4 
Yugoslavia® 
Messithan 202.5. о © cements Sones xs ae a: Sys 39.6 34.6 38.7 39/1 40.6 41.3 40.7 
20-24 Sree ies они ae stig = .. 201.9 180.7 198.9 190.3 198.4 186.5 182.2 
о 6 his 6s aes ees ses rs De .. 206.3 179.6 199.1 189.1 187.4 175.8 168.8 
30-34 Wenig crabby ihe понад bt ye Bs .. 53:0 135.9 148:1 129.8 1264 1124 106.3 
CEL а лоно ye ius ar Se 94.5 80.2 85.8 82.5 78.8 78.6 72.0 
40-44 1 о соо лье Gat го . vs ai 43.5 37.8 39:7 36.9 33.6 30.3 27.1 
АООТ о и ENR Е sie oO ae 13.6 11.2 10.5 9.7 8.4 91 7.6 
USSR 
essithan’2 о о ehcp hee eee 5. a os Ms es as =: me С 16,0 5 679 
2 А о м a x as о ae 5 Be sis „5 148.1 1151.4 
О о вы > si st 54 he 4% es 5 ons a0 169.1 167-5 
SOE SS his eke eke Pas seagate ap teas ae 5 an sh she We we 5 ee 11221.72 
а к tem ess ashen Ph oakins, as aye one ре т + ae 2: 15:9 72.8 
О о И а О x asia $: at 2 =. 32.5 28.3 
ао оо о са ae 9.1 8.3 
Е ее ео 
® Wherever possible, the rates were calculated by single years of age, and the © Estimates of population by age for 1947 to 1955, of live births for 1950-1952, 


ee for five-year age-groups have been taken as the mean of the single-year rates and of rate for age ‘‘less than 20°’ for 1972 prepared by the ECE secretariat. 
or the given group. Rates for the age-groups “‘less than 20°’ and ‘'45 or more’’ have а i ; ; 
been calculated by relating all births to women below 20 and above 44 to the female Ee of live births for 1947 to 1959 prepared by the ECE secretariat. 
populations 15-19 and 45-49 respectively, ; ® Estimates of population by age for 1946-1948 and 1950-1959 and of live births 
> Irregularities in the series around 1970 may be due to the introduction of popu- О on Cuine ECE scereceriae: 
lation estimates based on the 1970 round of censuses. * Rates for 1948 from I. Ferenbac, Studies in Fertility and Social Mobility 
(Budapest, 1964); and for 1956-1970 from V. Ghetau, Revista de Statistica, 1971. 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.V.2 (concluded) 


Age-specific Fertility Rates, 1946-1973 а, b 
(Births per 1,000 women of given age) 


у ы»ь»ьБь>>эыврвззззззззззнннввввъъъъхннБьнБЪ БУ д ооо—о—»»»»_ 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 


{5 Що. ЗО ПО ОЭ п ПВ ПУ РС 
158.1 124.8 117.8 109.8 102.9 100.9 101.9 105.6 103.3 
158.7 4157.7 8157.9 146.51 4324 4131.7 elie 134.0 131.8 
114.8 846 774 986 889 82.8 884 885 90.3 

Us SPP SSS SA 951-7053. 7084469 

Se ie 1415 20:4 19:0) 17S 16.65 015.8 0812.7 

3.1 2.0 2.1 2.4 9 7) 1.4 1.5 1.7 


8.1 8.2 9:2 9.4 9.6 12.4 10.1 11.1 п) По ПЗ ПД 13.2139 
109.9 17256. 1086 106.2 '105.5 108.6) 1081 115.1 1091 111.2 108.2 118.6 1211 “120.7 
1917 185.2 1369 189.2 1844 187.3 1938 201.3 197.5. 196.8 1974 194.6 196.5 197.3 
142.9 141.7 141.9 144.1 142.0 140.6 147.6 151.8 146.4 143.4 148.4 138.9 134.3 131.4 

ПУ 80.6 80.6 81.0 80.6 79.7 81.2 86.0 846 83.3 87.1 80.4 78.7 764 
30.3 29.5 28.6 29.4 294 290 50 3171306 | 29.25 315 27.9 126.4 259 
3.5 3.3 9:2 3-1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3:2 4.1 3.4 5.6 33 2.8 3.0 


41.3 42.2 46.4 48.9 50.4 SiS Sie Sos) See) Byes Seo Sees sol SUS Sy sal 
1702 91741111739 1982 1796 177.5 178.0 180.7 1881 183.5 177.6 3173.8 170.6 161.3 170.3 167.4 
1549 1566 1519 155.5 1514 148.6 148.6 147.1 152.5 148.0 142.3 136.4 134.5 124.6 129.6 130.1 

96.1 94.6 9109 97-90: 1 87.95 864 84.7 857" 32.5 800% 96.7 150719 132 118 

61.7 58:7 54.9 3451.8 48-1 45.1 493 4359217 412 402: 979 371.0 34.0 33:51 Э1 

229 23.9 24.4 26.4 24.3 21.6 19.1 ies 14.9 13:5 12.7 WPAN bas) 10.8 10.9 10.3 

5.9 55 4.9 5.3 5) Sul 5.6 5.5 Sol) 4.8 3.9 3.3 2.7 2.4 1.9 1.5 


22.0 DGG) BINS) 35.8 183 5:4 24.4 ОВ! 624 269 1267 cont 2941310. 52.0. 932+ 
157.1 161.4. 163.1 159.7 162.5 161.5 164.4 159.8 158.8 162.3 153.6 152.5 158.7 167.6 1170.21 73.9 
172.4 168.02 163.2 165.5 162.0 155.3 149.8 142.7 134.1- 134.2 131.7 129.5 127.8 192.6 132.181 30.1 
fio 1120 109.0 1125 106.4 105.8 1015 - 974 97.1 102.6 974 95.4 Hos} Но) в 84.3 

712.0 > 67.3 65.4 63:9) 156:6 59.5 52.1 49.9 510 50.1 49.3 48.8 47.9 48.2 49.6 49.4 

24.7 24.0 23.8 25,9 24.0 РИ О PINGS) 195 18.4 16.6 16.6 15.3 16.3 14.9 14.6 

125 6.6 Si) Sof) 5:1 4.7 Sal 5.1 6.5 5.6 5! 4.6 3.8 3.2 2.4 2.0 


« Estimates of population by age for 1955, 1957 to 1960, 1962 to 1965 and 1967 for 1949 exclude the Saar and West Berlin; data for 1950 to 1959 exclude West 


prepared by the ECE secretariat. Berlin. 
h Estimates of population by age for 1946 to 1960 prepared by the ECE secretariat 1 Estimate of rate for age ‘‘less than 20°’ for 1972 prepared by the ECE secretariat. 
1 Estimates of population aged 15-19 and 20-24 for 1961 and of rate for age ‘45 m Estimates of population by age for 1946 to 1964 prepared by the ECE secretariat. 
or тоге”” for 1973 prepared by the ECE secretariat. n Estimates of population by age for 1961 to 1969 prepared by the ECE secretariat. 
} Estimate of rate for age ‘‘less than 20"’ for 1970 prepared by the ECE secretariat. © Estimates of population aged 30-34, 35-39 and 40-44 for 1950 prepared by the 


к Estimates of rates for age “45 or more’’ prepared by the ECE secretariat. Data ECE secretariat. 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.VII.1 
Population size by age and sex, 1970-2000, according to “most likely” variant а 


(Thousands) 
Region, country Вена о о рен! И ea 2000 
and age group Males Females Females Males Females TH Te oe 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgaria 
All О Е ооо. 4 257 4 258 4515 4511 4 693 4 669 4 834 4 768 
о ни се № 991 944 1025 958 1024 951 1019 944 
О ho ees che 1 926 1 888 1910 1 861 1996 1915 1 986 1 880 
Cee) ee ee, ая А 747 750 918 930 836 849 914 912 
Ао НИИ 488 530 508 559 633 693 676 731 
ее hee ee, ИФ. Е 105 146 154 203 204 261 239 301 
Czechoslovakia 
UAT AG CSE ро ier a oh es hs 7 002 7 366 7 285 7 667 7 517 7 861 7 769 8 075 
Ora Berea ibis soos he ee 1 694 1619 1 743 1 682 1 733 1 678 1 695 1 641 
Ао: с О Bora vos: fe, os oS Secs ihe 3 131 3 097 3317 3 250 3485 3 403 ЗА 3 298 
ПЕ oak Se О. 1. 1143 1242 1273 1 374 1 253 1 302 1629 1 664 
бо о. т... 98... 865 1095 743 976 817 1053 843 1051 
UST: ооо ом о ИИ 169 313 209 385 229 425 231 421 
Gerrnan Democratic Republic 
ис ое аа 7 851 9 207 8 148 9 211 8 530 9 231 8 923 9 310 
а. 2 043 1941 1857 1 766 1 939 1 840 1911 1 814 
Г о eet Teen chanel coach 3 380 3 387 3 760 3 644 3 723 3 573 3 856 3 702 
Я Ве oe mete a: ce eee aks 967 S75 1 280 1584 1674 1 706 1 612 1611 
LUST EO Se Soave, Ss: en №... 1 159 1731 839 1462 801 1279 1 238 1467 
TOS? особа о о ааа ИЯ 302 573 412 755 393 833 306 716 
Hungary 
РА О ие рен 5 004 5 318 5 186 5 479 5 264 5 503 5313 5 497 
Oo Gere RT Вис оленя 1119 1 057 1 166 1 100 1 168 1102 1 107 1 043 
Пу бис ис он РЯ 2287 2 286 2 246 2.312 2 226 2 247 2153 
AS SOMERS chs) О... Зе... 857 971 982 1 083 949 1 020 1 107 1 128 
Е НТ ys bree о TEM Ne ate 623 778 578 757 634 808 667 844 
TEP ок АЕ 134 225 174 293 201 347 185 329 
Poland 
BAS CS ge oc shew EHS: ве аж 150777 16 696 17 202 18 017 18 276 18 936 19 020 19 516 
Е ое ь 4458 4 288 4 103 3 929 4 149 3 956 3797 3 616 
5-44: оао о 7438 7 412 8 251 8 093 8 778 8 563 8 455 8 197 
5-5 Saran оо о а 2 158 2560 2 935 3 223 ASH ih 3 028 3 783 3 827 
И ре оо о RES и 1452 1926 1488 2 003 1885 2411 2 350 US 
Е оо о fe aoe teres fee Pipi 510 425 769 553 978 635 1101 
Romania 
АЕ. о tie ts to: te 9 942 10 302 10910 11 194 11 795 11 981 12 793 12 856 
р saree! clewsns Copees outs 2 682 2 561 2 944 2 811 2 901 2 769 3151 2 998 
о и оо 4 636 4 568 4 686 4 572 5 207 5 023 5 422 51222 
О о ле 1439 1679 2013 2 125 2 032 2 080 2 142 25135 
GORA meee resin с 991 1 183 975 1257 1 267 15525 1 648 1 843 
(pe Sco ORO CORLL ROMO Mie CNR 194 311 292 429 388 584 430 658 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
INES [33 + Oey печь о 2429 2473 2551 2 584 2641 2 664 2730 2738 
Со оо ОО о вое 588 560 575 548 579 553 610 581 
аа ах 1022 995 1132 1075 1172 1114 1133 1088 
ое ее oes 434 449 414 426 450 443 554 532 
G07 4 ee ео 297 348 324 374 318 369 309 348 
Yee I Gare аа Oe AOS 88 121 106 161 122 185 124 189 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.VII.1 (continued) 


2000 
‘sd git heii Males Females Females Females Males Females 
Finland 
a AQCSMLME cits mencyos. -)<ie tees) 2229 2 381 2445 21232 2390 
р - 578 555 441 422 390 373 
о 1044 1011 1142 ПИ 999 976 
С оо ecko оао 346 419 393 417 526 551 
60 7 217 313 240 349 252 342 
ен оса оо асе асе SOM OMOAC 40 83 146 65 148 
Ireland 
INVENTED. coco boone gadcodonde 1496 1482 1 889 2150 2127 
ОЕ cc Solo Re oS come eo сою 476 455 624 595 675 644 
1-е. а. ol fone 564 546 808 ThE 929 890 
О оо ев о cee pee 237 236 228 227 304 301 
60-1 167 ТУ 174 197 170 189 
i SES oy oe Soe лы 7 68 69 95 72 103 
Norway 
INVENT og ecdovusonodchGoo% 1930 1949 2116 Dae 2189 2 200 
о. 486 462 486 459 494 465 
ПИ Го рооббово Фо бо komen 765 731 940 899 940 901 
т ое 362 368 313 310 413 407 
(ONLY па Soke 5 Oko п бо 05 а eS 241 281 270 306 228 258 
о рае ба 76 107 107 158 114 169 
Sweden 
АП аресте oc HOO GO Gob OOO 4016 4026 4168 4244 4177 4 256 
Е ее 861 816 845 800 837 793 
1-4 eee. coc ice ote 1653 1578 5 1681 1688 1615 
О 67 SUE tn о ао о Cato 780 779 746 723 875 857 
6-е 556 622 582 658 530 590 
о са 166 231 244 382 247 401 
United Kingdom 
INES oo onset amoanno0ason 27081 28 587 29 868 30990 31618 32463 
а о ..- м - 6925 6 573 7348 6 957 7704 7290 
ое... 10970 10677 13159 12622 13 789 13 155 
AS -5 Olena veto tment eerie 4941 5195 4 741 4 740 5! 5541 
6-е. 3441 4424 3485 4 318 3408 4 086 
о аа 804 1718 1135 2353 1146 2391 
Western Europe 
Austria 
INVES добооозобавсоосоо 96 3494 3952 3578 3882 3617 3836 
о о era een exis 933 890 762 121 760 725 
Я сн о ote csi ene ie ee 1449 1436 1651 1613 1623 1584 
о  ncue! Ol epenE eon cnn yo 523 716 644 665 689 716 
бо. 474 675 376 594 388 Stl 433 538 
Е а 115 235 139 289 133 300 112 273 
Belgium 
АП арене еее 4732 4928 4 793 5 012 4 864 5 063 4 885 5 067 
а рб 1170 1112 1030 979 1025 974 1013 963 
а ео 1977 1923 2094 2021 2180 2106 2113 2039 
о оО 805 843 916 945 841 850 925 925 
60-74 еее 614 773 544 692 598 730 624 761 
с о с CR OEe 166 271 209 375 220 403 210 379 
Егапсе 
All ареале о 8) eee pases 24 653 25 871 26460 27 376 28 128 28 736 29621 29952 
014 ооо е 6 398 6 154 6527 6 256 6619 6 345 6551 6 274 
и а ое в 10744 10 245 11460 10994 12544 12 161 12 744 12 367 
р CRE RCoe mec Acoli 3 832 4050 4 732 4812 4458 4 361 5 303 5 230 
т. 2941 3 803 2676 3318 3113 3646 3646 3982 


ое о ао осы 738 1619 1065 1996 1334 22223 151 2099 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.VII.1 (continued) 


Region, country ee ee 
and age group Males Females Females Females Males Females 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


All ages а ss) ore tk. 29072 31929 29210 31611 29206 30 857 28 835 29 833 
Е Moe Cs ge. 7228 6 874 5992 5695 5 534 5247 5412 5 138 
По Ра ив. 12923 12122 13680 12882 12878 12 398 12298 11886 
CESARE, coed ager ЩЕ. 4241 5 809 5 331 5 853 6 392 6 045 5 735 5637 
GOA Diet at. ГЕ. О. 3791 5407 3 093 4955 3297 4687 4463 51032 
LOS REe М 889 1717 1114 2 226 1105 2 480 927 2190 
Wetherlands 
о ое АИ 6465 6493 7061 7129 7563 7666 7972 8081 
Ее Т. het. uae tits 1815 1733 1797 1714 1860 1774 1816 1728 
VSAD ЕО oh Noe re on ee а 2823 2 686 3 260 3077 3486 3346 3537 3409 
О ПО По 983 1040 1083 1114 1211 1156 1526 1478 
60274 оо с а 641 765 689 852 753 933 822 959 
а И cis мер 203 269 232 372 253 457 271 507 
Switzerland 
PAN ARCS с. 2478 2695 2571 2 803 2640 2891 2677 22 933 
И оо 610 584 547 521 540 521 505 482 
NSA Gee reese tee ras 1021 1068 1126 1160 1145 12 #22 1144 
ие 436 480 439 498 463 521 552 598 
В ооо а а а 325 418 339 421 346 434 348 446 


UBS? о gran, Бо Е О 86 145 120 203 146 243 160 263 


Southern Europe 


Albania 
AA SCS MEE Ereey sects Но 1096 1073 1434 1396 1819 1764 2164 2097 
Е. Ни 470 449 569 539 676 641 678 646 
И 5 ое ое chs hades 457 447 636 619 834 802 1074 1028 
ASSO а аа 102 102 141 141 194 192 248 245 
АЕ оО о а 53 57 70 75 91 99 133 142 
LSC gM MER Роме Ни 14 18 18 22 24 30 ii 36 
Greece 
АА ее: sites Fh sis, ВЕ Е ou diss 4260 4503 4397 4634 © 4668 4854 4936 5 055 
к ane 1114 1061 1057 1005 1065 1012 №157 1098 
US ~-44 GEMM По ие Ss 1809 1904 1749 1796 1978 1949 2075 2004 
О ее. 689 750 825 892 052 826 766 801 
И о ree ae alia ol val ater faisr esis 511 587 570 655 608 699 685 791 
Teas. ов 137 201 196 286 265 368 253 361 
Italy 
Aa Qe Sypris oe surtceeteytal texte aie 6, ays 26 166 27 399 27705 28921 29 026 30110 30277 31164 
ое ede stare ое 6653 6 399 6577 6 292 6429 6 132 6632 6 322 
И: оао И С ИЕ) 11447 12042 11782 12633 12 242 12775 12 354 
A SoS Omen We я rele che 4358 4765 5 088 5456 5226 5422 5484 5 493 
И Ро о ре he Rep hel 5. fe 2869 3 537 3054 3 804 3 506 4 306 4 068 4 840 
LS tee ers tae a) Sra ars) coone, ails, Ua 773 №251 944 1587 1232 2008 1318 2155 
Portugal 
А ео oie 1 6 roe ice 4231 4670 4626 5 034 5 054 5433 5465 5 801 
Е ди Е te ue оао 1294 1229 1271 1215 1321 1270 1399 1346 
USA ое ste os hots Se es 1801 1982 2130 2186 2406 2342 2490 2420 
О 636 744 677 843 719 904 935 1017 
О esterase es 6. 407 549 449 601 472 666 495 741 
ен о 93 166 99 189 136 5 146 277 
Зрат 
а оо 16 576 17 380 18481 19 159 20 505 21025 22543 22906 
OF 4 о ен ЖЕ 4858 4630 5 106 4848 5 643 5 380 6 128 5 840 
очи grees! te 7048 7109 7821 7742 8965 8 700 9 923 9 568 
О о a i hata oye oe ras 2609 2876 3 194 3356 3023 3 197 3 393 3494 
GOS) 4 о о оо и О: А 1645 2071 1802 2298 2226 2670 2338 2794 


Gow oa обе to 6 о ОО 416 694 558 915 648 1078 761 1210 
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APPENDIX TABLE A.VII.1 ( concluded) 


Region, country 


and age group Males Females Females 


Yugoslavia 

Аа. ERO BORE 10004 10 367 12 803 12 850 

От cee ce A tes - 2863 2726 3022 2849 
15-44 ЗЕ Е С. Вы: 24815 4766 5622 5 382 
48259 BREE, о Se cs а. 1237 1513 2289 2289 
60.74 ee а. Те 916 1083 1557 1807 
о ое с. 173 279 313 523 

USSR 

Аресом оО. 111802 130966 |125866 142651 |141851 155125 | 155 607 165599 

а еж... 35425 34 115 33364 32 144 39 008 37557 40 204 38 758 
15-44 BOR о... МЕ. 54408 56 090 61111 60806 64 780 63 613 69495 67981 
5 о т. 12 596 21116 20265 25 669 22012 24 294 23 750 25 016 
TAN ic RM oe OE ok ки 1585 15 324 8569 17151 12415 20 095 18229 23911 


о ро ор 1788 4321 2557 6881 3636 9566 3929 9938 


® See table VII.1. 
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